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SOME ASPECTS OF EECENT GERMAN PHILOSOPHY.' 

BT O. H. H0WI80N. 

In another publication ' I have endeavored to present the above- 
named topic in its general bearings, showing the situation to be 
one of hesitancy and transition^ with a remarkable tendency to- 
wards a high and even exaggerated estimation of the empirical 
methods that distinguish the philosophic school historic in Eng- 
land, the rallying-cry of " Back to Kant 1 " having been succeeded 
by a more adventurous one of" Beyond Eant I " and this " beyond," 
mainly under the dominating pressure of the current interest in 
the theories of evolution and natural selection, being construed as 
lying in the region of that empiricism of which these theories are 
the boasted victorious result. In the present article we come to 
the details and the personnel of the more prevalent and typical 
views. It will be of advantage to consider these under two lead- 
ing points of view : first, as operating in German society at large ; 
and, secondly, in the phases confined to the universities. 



' In rabttance, a lecture giTen at the Concord School of Philosophy, July 19, 1882. 
* See the report of Professor Howison*8 remarks, in ** The Concord Lectares.** Cam- 
bridge : Moses King, 1888. 
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PHILOSOPHY IN GERMAN 800IETT OENEBALLT. 

In the total stream of present Oerman thought there are dis- 
cernible three main currents — the idealistic, the materialistic, and 
the agnostic, or ^'critical," as its adherents prefer to name it. 
This division, however, is not distinctive of the present period, 
being merely the continuation of a world-old divergence in doc- 
trine. But it is distinctive of the present situation, that, as already 
indicated, these several views are now all defended from stand- 
points more or less empirical. In the case of materialism, to be 
sure, this is natural and in no wise unexpected ; but the occurrence 
of it in the case of idealism and of agnosticism, after Kant's day 
and in his own land, and among thinkers long given to the study 
of his works, is a genuine surprise. That the very principles of 
the " Critique of Pure Reason," the historic stronghold of the a^i- 
or», should suffer the complete transformation of being made to 
support empiricism, is a performance truly astonishing. Yet it 
has been managed, and constitutes the distinguishing feat of the 
so-called Neo-Kantians. 

Each of these three main movements has a leading representa- 
tive. There are thus three men who challenge our attention, as 
in their several ways typical of the dominant intellectual interests 
of their day — Eduard von Ilartmann, Eugen Diihring, and Fried- 
rich Albert Lange. The first stands for such idealism as is now 
in vogue, derived in a long line of degeneration from Hegel, 
through such self-styled adherents as Strauss and Arnold Huge, 
Bruno Baur and Feuerbach, and from Kant through the distort- 
ing medium of Schopenhauer ; the second represents materialism, 
with the singular trait of blending with the legitimate line of its 
empirical defences certain remarkable elements of a transcendental 
logic ; the third represents agnosticism, with the additional and 
peculiar interest of being the Xeo-Kantian j[?ar exceUeiice. 

Hartmann was bom in Berlin, in 1842, the son of a general in 
the Prussian army, in which he held a commission himself till 
disease that left him a permanent cripple turned him aside into the 
career of letters. Diihring, also born in Berlin, in 1833, began 
his career in the Prussian department of justice, but was ere long 
compelled to abandon this, through disease that deprived him of 
his sight. In spite of his blindness, however, he has kept up the 
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most copious production and publication.* But, in contrast to 
Hartmann, who leads the quiet life of a man of letters well to do, 
he has tasted no little of the bitterness of the human lot. For 
many years he won some bread and much reputation as Aprivat- 
docent at the University of Berlin ; but, in 1877, he was dismissed 
from this office on account of his persistent and bitter attacks on 
some of the scientific and philosophical performances of certain of 
his colleagues, particularly Helmholtz ; and since then he has 
picked up a precarious subsistence in private life. Lange, bom 
near Solingen, in 1828, made his university course chiefly at Bonn, 
where his principal interest seemed to be in philology and peda- 
gogics, and then passed some years in practical life, partly as 
bookseller, partly as secretary of the Duisburg Chamber of Com- 
merce. Later, he was made professor of philosophy at Zurich, 
where, in his case too, disease left its lasting marks in the effects 
of a surgical operation that nearly cost him his life. In 1872 he 
was called from Zurich to Marburg, but died there in 1875, after 
prolonged sufferings, in the bloom of his intellectual powers, to 
the unceasing regret of that large body of his younger countrymen 
who were beginning to see in him a philosophic force of far-reach- 
ing effect. 

Though the three men were so considerably separated in years, 
they began to act upon the public almost simultaneously. Lange's 
" History of Materialism," so noted in its later form, first appeared 
in 1865 ; Diihring's first important work, the " Natural Dialectic," 
was published the same year ; while Hartmann's " Philosophy of 
the Unconscious" came first from the press in 1868. The main 
lines of their several theories we are now to trace, and endeavor 
to value. 

In opening a study of Hartmann and his large circle of readers, 
we come at once upon the sphere of an influence the vastness of 
whose reach in the present " Enlightened Public " of Germany it 
is impossible to overlook ; I refer, of course, to Schopenhauer. 
Hartmann is generally and justly recognized as the mental heir of 
Schopenhauer, in direct succession. His so-called system is, how- 



' His works already comprise no less than twenty octavo volumes, in the various de- 
partments of metaphysics, economics, sociology, mathematics, and criticism. 
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ever, far inferior in intellectual quality to that of his predecessor. 
He differs from Schopenhauer in giving to the empirical a great 
predominance over the a priori method,* and in his doctrine con- 
cerning the nature of the absolute. The former fact expresses his 
deference to the "stupendous achievements" of recent science; 
the latter, his ambition to frame a svstem that should blend in a 
• single higher unity whatever of preceding theory he knew — Scho- 
penhauer's pessimism and sundry idealistic fragments, no doubt 
also first suggested by Schopenhauer, but in detail borrowed largely 
from Schelling and the "left wing" distorters and mutilators of 
Hegel. 

Schopenhauer, seizing upon Kant's doctrine of the ex mente 
origin of nature, and the consequently phenomenal character of 
the world, asked the question that cannot but rise upon Kant's 
results — ^What, then, is this " Thing-in-itself," assumed as the 
source of the sensations that our a priori reason co-ordinates into 
a universe ? He felt the force of Kant's arguments for the limi- 
tation of knowledge to the realm of the subject's own experiences 
— of the contradictions into which reason wlas apparently shown to 
fall when attempting to apply its categories to a Thing-in-itself 
supposed to lie beyond that realm. But he also felt the necessity 
of the Thing-in-itself, of an absolute, in order to the relativity that, 
according to Kant, was an essential feature of knowledge ; and 
seeing, too, the chasm that separated Kant's doctrine of the will 
from his view of the intellect, he proposed to remedy both defects 
of the Kantian theory at once by the doctrine that reason is only 
theoretical, and the will not phenomenal but noumenal : in short, 
that the absolute is Will — a darkling, dumb outstriving, in itself 
unconscious, whose impulsions, by a perpetual thwarting from 
some mysterious Check, give rise to what we call consciousness. 
The whole of being was thus reduced to terms of inner or sub- 
jective life. There was the dark undertow of the ever-heaving 
Desire, and, woven over it, the flashing image-world of Perception : 
the universe was Will and Representation. Of this Will we knew 
nothing, save that it was insatiable ; the forms of consciousness 
were not its expression, but its repression — its negation. Ever the 



* The reader will easily recall his significant motto, so taking in these times : " Speev^ 
lativt rendu by the inductive method of the natural ecienees.''^ 
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liigher these rose in the ascending evolution of nature, in reaction 
against its wilder and • wilder throbbings, ever the more bitterly 
mast their necessary finitude thwart the infinity of its blind de- 
sire. Universal life was thus, from its own conditions and essence, 
foredoomed to misery : its core was anguish, its outlook was de- 
spair. And all the facts of existence, from wheresoever taken in 
the ascending levels of consciousness, confirmed but too darkly 
this haggard prophecy of a priori thought: everywhere the over- 
plus of pain, everywhere illusion dispelled in disappointment. 
There was, and could be, but one avenue of escape — death and 
oblivion. On this fact rose the whole structure of ethics; the 
*' whole duty of man " was simply this : Suppress the will to live. 
All moral feeling was summed up in pity, and all moral action in 
ascetic living, that, the tone of life being thus perpetually lowered, 
the will might slowly sink into quiescence, and life itself at last 
fade out into the repose and silence of annihilation. 

Such was the philosophy (which, if at bottom theoretically hol- 
low, has still on its surface a certain tragic fascination) that stimu- 
lated Hartmann to attempt a composition of like tone on the an- 
cient theme of Man. The philosophic problem, let it be noted in 
passing, takes for its leading question, in the minds of Schopen- 
hauer and Hartmann, a phase of Kant's " What may I hope for ? " 
The all-dominating concern for them is, What is life all worth ? 
They are both possessed with a profound sense of the misery of 
existence; but while, under Schopenhauer's treatment, the pessi- 
mistic strain seems to sound forth only at the close, and to issue 
trom conditions that originally bear solely on the origin of experi- 
ence, there can hardly be any doubt that with Hartmann the pes- 
simism was first, and the theory of the Unconscious an after- 
thought to explain it. His problem has the look of being this : 
Given misery as the sum of existence, what must be presupposed 
in order to account for it ? 

The method and the contents of his solution both show what a 
weight empirical evidence has with him in contrast with dialect- 
ical. He professes a certain allegiance to the latter, and he makes 
frequent resort also to a priori deduction of the most antiquated 
sort ; but his general drift to fact, induction, and analogy is the 
patent and distinguishing feature of his book. He seizes upon 
^ striking but occult class of facts in our psychological history, as 
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containing the explanation of his problem, and, indeed, of life 
itself. There is given in our very experience, he sajs, the mani- 
fest presence of an unconscious agency. He refers, in this, to the 
class of experiences nowadays commonly grouped under the term 
"reflex action" — facts of somnambulism, trance, clairvoyance,, 
and instinctive knowledge ; all those ^^ unconscious modifications,'*^ 
in short, the emphasizing of which formed such a memorable dis« 
Bonance in the thinking of Sir William Hamilton. The Uncon- 
scious is actually here with us, Hartmann holds ; there is a some 
thing beneath our consciousness that performs for us, even when 
consciousness is suspended, all that is most characteristic of life, 
and that, too, with a swift and infallible surety and precision ; 
what less, then, can we do than accept this Unconscious as the 
one and absolute reality ? We accept ; and so come by the Phi- 
losophy of the Unoonaciovs. 

Here, however, Hartmann is confronted by the warning of 
Kant, which, on grounds of a critical determination of the nature 
and limits of reason, forbids him to undertake the discussion of 
an object thus removed from possible experience. This warnings 
then, must first of all be silenced. Hartmann consequently ad- 
dresses himself to the refutation of the Kantian thesis that knowl- 
edge is only of the phenomenal. Here he leaves his favorite basia 
of facts, and resorts necessarily to hypotheses purely a priori^ 
He proceeds by showing the self-contradiction, as by Kant's own 
terms, of a material Thing-in-itself— a supposed background hid,, 
as it were, behind the vision-world of experience, this phenome 
non, this apparition, rising thus between the thing and the mind ; 
and then proposes, as the remedy, the bringing of this absolute 
wWim the film of the apparition, and, so to speak, between it and 
the mind. In short, he makes his Unconscious, as the absolute, 
the common source of two parallel streams of appearance — the 
one objective, the sensible world itself; the other subjective, the 
stream of our conscious perceptions of the world.* These twe 
streams, as both flowing from the one Unconscious, under identi- 
cally corresponding conditions, are in incessant counterpart. Thus,, 
knowledge, though not a copy of natural objects, is an exact coun- 
ter-image to them, engendered from a common source. Con- 



A reminisoenoe, here, of Spinoza. 
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scionsiiess and Datare are both pure show {Schein) ; the world is 
an ** objectiye apparition " (ein objectiver Sohein)^ and perception 
is a duplicate "subjective apparition" {ein suiyectiver Schein)^ 
and both are exhaled mist-like from the depths of the Uncon- 
scions. Existence is thus doubled throughout ; space, time, and 
the causal nexns are duplicated too, as well as the units they con- 
tain or connect. 

The Kantian doctrine — ^that space, time, and causation are 
merely subjective — ^being considered thus disposed of, its corol- 
lary of the empirical limitation of knowledge likewise falls away, 
and Hartmann may proceed, he thinks, with his metaphysical pro- 
gramme. First, however, the method of philosophy must be more 
precisely accentuated. How can knowledge of the absolute, which 
lies (as the Unconscious) wholly be3*ond our consciousness, ever 
arise 1 By virtue of two facts, replies Hartmann: our "mystic 
sense of union with the Unconscious," and that uniformity of nat- 
ure which forms the basis of induction. The organon of philoso- 
phy has thus two factors — Mystic and Induction. From the for- 
mer come all the dews of knowledge, the mysterious "sugges- 
tions" of the Unconscious itself; from the latter, the verification 
of tliese^ as followed out in the complicated system of experience. 
It is by the latter alone that philosophy distinguishes itself from 
religion : for both flow alike from the mystic of the " suggestions," 
while religion retains in the form of myth those mysterious whis- 
perings which philosophy, following the self -revelation of nature 
in induction, lays bare in {heir clear and literal truth. 

In the light of this method, now, the Unconscious so far reveals 
its real nature that we know it is something infallibly and infinitely 
intelligent. Strictly, it is not the Unconscious, but rather the Suih 
conscious, the Unbeknown {das Uniewvsstey In its infallible infi- 
nite-swiftness of perception, however, as experience testifies of it, 
there is a transcendent type of the flashing inspirations of genius. 
It is thus not setf-couBGiouQ ; its intelligence is clairvoyant, and 
has no " large discourse of reason," that " sees the end in the 
beginning." But, as intelligent energy, it has the two constitu- 
ents that we find present in all intelligent activity within experi- 
eoce — will and representation. And here is the point at which 

 ** ZeUe crep' up quite unbeknownJ*^ — Lowell : 7%e Courting. 
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to correct and complete Schopenhaaer's doctrine of the absolnte* 
Not will is the absolute; for will as well as representation is part 
of conscious experience; will is itself phenomenal. Rather are 
will and representation the two co-ordinate primal manifesta- 
tions of the one Unconscious. Here, too, is the truth of the 
famous Neutrum — the something neither subject nor object — that 
Schelling set up for the absolute ; and no longer, thinks Hart- 
mann, the target for a Hegel's ^' the absolute, popping up as if 
shot from a pistol,'' since it is now construed in terms vouched for 
by actual experience. Moreover, the conception is here found 
that will embosom the vast system of Hegel himself : the all-em- 
bracing ^' Logical Idea " {das logische Idee) falls as a mere con- 
stituent into the vaster being of the Unconscious ; for what is the 
Unconscious, as revealed in experience, but that which works by 
the incessant interplay of representation and will? And just as 
will in its essence is mere blind struggle, so is representation in its 
essence nothing other than luminous idea — the all-embracing log- 
ical bond that grasps the vague of sensation into distinct terms, 
and these terms again into systems, and these systems at last into 
a single organic unity of thought.' The Unconscious, then, is 
primordially will and idea ; and from the necessary interplay of 
these arose the twofold world of finitude, pouring forth from the 
Unconscious in the counterpart streams of object and subject, of 
sensible world and conscious perception. 

Hartmann is now at length well ashore on the familiar coasts of 
Schopenhauerland. This world-child of clear-eyed virgin Idea 
and darkling brutal Will b no product of far-sighted love, en- 
dowed with an exhaustless future of joy : it is the ofibpring of 
chance, and its future carries in .its very core the germs of ever- 
expanding misery. This gloomy theme Hartmann pursues over 
all the provinces of experience, seeking to prove that suffering 
everywhere outbalances happiness, that ^* he that increaseth knowl- 
edge increaseth sorrow," the pitch of anguish rising ever higher 
and higher as nature ascends in the scale of consciousness, and 
especially as man enlarges and quickens that intelligence whose 
chief result must, from the nature of the case, be the keener ap- 
prehension of the deceitfulness of lite. Nor, continues Hartmann, 

* Note the one-sided and superficial construction here put upon Hegers theory. 
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let anv one hope to evade this conclusion by theories of possible 
compensation. Men, to be sure, usually live in one or another of 
three stages of illusion in regard to this essential misery of life : 
they either think that, even in this world, the sum of joy so far 
exceeds the sum of sorrow as to make existence here essentially 
good ; or, if sobered out of this by inexorable experience, they take 
refuge in the hereafter, in the prospect of an endless opportunity 
be^'ond the grave — a refuge of lies, since the Unconscious is the 
sole subject of conscious life, there is no individual self, death is 
simply subsidence into the absolute vagueness, and immortality is 
therefore a delusion ; or, finally, surrendering both of these dreams, 
they resort to the future, and indulge in the illusion of hope — ^the 
world can yet be made the abode of happiness, and let us make it 
so. But, admonishes Hartmann, all these fancies ignore the con- 
tradiction that lies in the very heart of existence; there is but one 
plain moral in the drama of experience, and that is the utter 
worthlessness of life. Ethics consequently sums itself up in the 
single precept, Make an end of it! The will being in its essence 
a wild unrest, both metaphysics and experience teach that the 
only way of escape from the misery inherent in the nature of life 
18 to bring the will to quiescence ; in short, to blot it out of being. 
Onr sole intelligent desire, won in the bitter school of experience, 
is the longing for release from struggling, the wish to be delivered 
Irom this delusive Maya of consciousness and to pass into motion- 
less NirwAna. Hasten, then, the day when the pitch of misery 
shall have risen to the frenzy of despair, and mankind in united 
delirium shall execute a universal auto da fe^ and, by final self- 
immolation, end the tragedy of existence forever. 

Nevertheless, while this is the sum of its theory, ethics may 
have the important practical question to settle. How shall we 
make an end of things the surest and soonest? There is here in- 
deed no diUy / there is no such thing as duty : there is simply a 
possible satisfaction of the desire for release from misery ; but to 
this end there may be an alternative of means. We may each 
promote the end by a negative or by a positive agency. By fol- 
lowing the traditional standards of virtue, we may advance society 
in order, peace, prosperity, and apparent welfare, the real out- 
come of which, however, is but the profounder despair ; or we 
may, by passion, fraud, and violence, heighten the rising flood of 
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misery directly. Which each will do is matter of temperament 
and circumstance. Pessimism thus does nothing actively to pro- 
mote what traditional ethics would brand as immorality ; it merely 
leaves the so-called morality or immorality to be dealt with by the 
fate inherent in existence. The interaction of both is the force 
that drives the universe assuredly to its desired dissolution. 

Moreover, the negative side of pessimist ethics gives rise to- 
problems of history, of politics, of religion ; for one theory of 
these matters, put in practice, may promote the final catastrophe 
more surely and swiftly than another. Thus, pessimism has its 
philosophy of history, in which history appears as the evolution 
of the three stages of illusion mentioned above. The great scene 
of the first stage was the pagan world, typical in which was the 
Hellenic joy in sensuous life, and the Roman glory in conquest and 
organization. That of the second is Christendom, so far as it ia 
untouched by decay of its essential dogma. That of the third is 
the modern world of ^^ enlightenment,^' of ^' advanced " thinking^ 
of political and economic reorganization in the interest of '^ the 
good time coming." Following all is the surely predestined dis- 
illusion that is to lead to the final dissolution. Pessimism has, 
too, its philosophy of politics. Its ideal polity is a " strong gov* 
emment," based on the theory of socialism and administered in 
its interest to the remotest detail. Pessimism has, finally, its 
philosophy of religion, according to which religion is the conse- 
cration in myth and mystery of the meaning that philosophy puts 
rationally. Religion, therefore, undergoes an evolution side by 
side with the development of philosophy. Accordingly, pessimism 
sees all religions arrayed in two successive groups — the religions- 
of illusion and the religion of disillusion. The former break up 
again in accordance with the " three stages." Paganism is the 
religion of the first stage ; Christianity, untainted by rationalism^ 
that of the second ; " free religion," " liberal Christianity," the 
"positive religion," "ethical culture," the "church of humanity"' 
— all the manifold experiments at making a "religion " whose in- 
terest is to be centred in this world alone — constitute that of the 
third. Over against all these stands Hartmann's " religion of the 
future," whose priests are to celebrate the doctrine, solemnize the 
rites, and inspire the devotees of the great Nirw&na — the eternal 
silence and blank. 
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These are the main lines of the theory that engages the adher- 
ence of that throng of llaeee sentimentalists who make ap the body 
of Hartmann's admirers. In contrast with the Germany that re- 
sponded to the sober and invigorating views of a Kant, a Fichte, 
or a Hegel, these people are a curious and disheartening study. 
Apart from the revolt that minds of any real moral vigor must 
feel at such results, the want of intellectual fibre betrayed in the 
acceptance of this mesh of contradictions is a telling evidence of 
decline in theoretical tone among the ''cultivated classes." Limp 
as this '' system " hangs, with its preposterous attempt to construe 
the absolute by mere pictorial thinking, by adjustments of com- 
ponents set pide by side, by a temporal antecedence to the world 
of nature, in short, by means of categories strictly mechanical,, 
flung on the screen of space and time — to say nothing of its bald 
ignoring of the chasm between consciousness and the Unconscious, 
of its absolute at once unconscious and conscious, of its deduction 
of the reality of knowledge from the assumed issuance of dupli- 
cate worlds from the Unconscious, and its then using this reality 
of knowledge to establish this very issuance — flimsy as all this is,. 
there seems to be a sufficient multitude to whom it gives a satis- 
faction, and who are even willing to do battle, at least on fleld of 
paper and under fire of ink, for the high privilege of a general 
annihilation in the distant future. It is true, however, and fortu- 
nate for Germany, as indeed for the world, that this class of minds 
forms only a portion of the public ; that authority goes by weight 
and not by numbers ; and that Germans of the higher and more 
thorough order of culture have already discerned the bubble, and 
have pricked it without pity. It would be unjust, however, tcv 
take leave of Hartmann and Schopenhauer without emphatically 
acknowledging the service they have rendered by their complete 
unveiling of the pessimism necessarily inherent in every theory 
that makes the absolute impersonal. 

When we turn now to Dithking, we find ourselves suddenly in 
the opposite extreme of the emotional climate. Diihring is ma- 
terialist, but he is optimist still more. Indeed, it seems not un- 
likely that he is optimist before he is materialist, just as Hartmann> 
is pessimist first and expounder of the Unconscious afterwards. In 
taking him as the representative of materialism, I have purposely 
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passed by names far more widely known — those of Moleschott, 
Biiehner, and Carl Vogt, for instance — both because these are all 
men of popular rather than of severe methods, having far less 
weight in the scientific world than he, and because he is a man of 
far more scope, of really great and thorough attainments, of posi- 
tive originality, and of a certain delicacy of intellectual perception 
'essential to a great thinker. ' Haeckel, who, by his extravagant 
ardor in advocating atheistic evolution, his vast knowledge of 
biological details, and his high repute among his associates in 
science, fills so large a place in the minds of readers as a repre- 
sentative of materialism, must also here give way to Diihring, on 
the ground of not concerning himself seriously with the philo- 
sophic foundations of the theory, but only with such of its phe- 
nomenal details as belong more especially to organic existence. 

Duhring names his system the Philosophy of the Actual. This 
title sounds almost like a direct challenge to Hartmann, as much 
as to say, '' No mystical subconscious or incognizable Background 
here ! " And to have this really so is Dtihring's first and last 
endeavor. The absolute for him is just this world of sense, taken 
literally as we find it : briefly and frankly, matter. As we perceive 
and think it, so it is — extended, figured, resistant, moving; a 
total of separate units collected into a figured whole and into a 
uniformity of processes by mechanical causation : in short, a varia- 
hie constant. This conception of an indissoluble polar union be- 
tween Permanence and Change is, according to Duhring, the vital 
nerve of the Actual, and the key to its entire philosophy.* But 
this polar coherence, he thinks, is only possible by the Actual's 
ijonsisting of certain primitive elements, definite in size, figure, 
and number, subject to definite laws of combination and change of 
^combination. The permanent in the Actual is thus (1) Atoms, 



^ A writer more correctly to be compared with Diihring is Ozolbe, of Konigsberg, author 
of a naturalistic theory expounded in his " Limits of Human Knowledge on the Basis ot 
the Mechanical Principle/' who died in 1873. But his riews did not, like DOhring's, de* 
irelop themselves into a comprehensive philosophy, applied to all the provinces of life. 
He belonged, too, rather to the previous generation of thinkers than to this, and was 
known there as an opponent of Lotze. The latter I have likewise passed by later on, 
in the agnostic-idealist reference, in spite of bis acknowledged bearing on the position 
of Lange, mainly for reasons similar to those that led me to disregard Gzolbe. 

' In this he undoubtedly presents a one-sided reflection from Hegel, with whom 
Identity and Diflerence are the elementary dynamic " moments" of the absolute Idea. 
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(2) TjpeSy or the primitive Kinds of the atoms, the origin of species 
in nature, and (3) Laws, determining the possible combinations of 
the types and the order of succession in these combinations. The 
variable, on the other hand, is the series of changing combinations 
as thej actually occur ; these amount simply to a change in the 
form of the Actual, in its parts and in its whole. The evolution 
of this form moves towards a certain result, which, as necessarily 
evolved from the primitive conditions and therefore involved in 
them, may be regarded, though only in the sense of a mechanical 
destination, as the Final Purpose of the World. The Actual, then, 
taken in its entire career and being, presents the form of a self- 
completing system of relations. In other words, there is a Logic 
of Nature^ inherent in the world itself. To reproduce this logic 
in the form of oar knowledge is the aim and sum of science ; to 
reproduce it not only so, but also in disposition and life, is the 
fiuni of philosophy. Philosophy being thus the aim and the dis- 
tilled result of all the sciences, its method and organon must be 
identical with theirs. The method is hypothesis, verified by ex- 
perimental induction and criticised by thought. The organon is 
the imagination checked by the understanding, and the under- 
standing checked by dialectic : the former gives us the requisite 
hypotheses ; the latter t^sts and settles their rival claims, the dia- 
lectic pnrging it from the illusory contradictions into which it 
naturally runs when facing the problems of ultimate reality. 
These problems all cDncem the notion of infinity, either in the 
form of the infinitely great or the infinitely small ; and the con- 
tradictions, seemingly unavoidable, to which they give rise, are in 
truth, says Diihring, mere illusions, springing from the lack of a 
First Principle that has genuine reality. These contradictions, 
he continues, formed the basis of Kant's boasted dialectic, by 
'which he is thought to have exposed the illusion hiding in our 
very faculties : he would have it that they issue from the inmost 
nature of the understanding when it presumes to grapple with 
things as they are ; but their appearance in the form of his famous 
" Antinomies " was in fact owing to his imperfect conception of 
the origin of knowledge, and his consequent falsification of nature 
into a mere phenomenon. With this assertion, Diihring confronts 
Kant's standing challenge, '^ How can you make out that percep- 
tions and thoughts are true of the Real, when from the nature of 
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the case they must be products of our human organization, and 
therefore shut in to the perpetual contemplation of — themselves!'' 
By searching in the right place, he answers in effect, and finding 
that " common root " of sense and understanding of which you 
yourself, Kant, have more than rarely spoken, but the investigar 
tion of which you have found it so much easier to evade. What 
sort of ^' criticism of reason" is it that stops with thrusting expe- 
rience into the limbo of an abstraction called the a priori^ and 
never asking what the Prius thus implied must bet Man brings 
his perceptive and thinking organization into the world with him, 
doubtless ; but from whence ? Whence indeed, if not from the 
bosom of Nature ! Let us but once think the Actual as the Ac- 
tual — as a continuous whole, unfolding towards its Final Purpose — 
with man and his conscious organism veritably in it, and the 
reality of knowledge becomes intelligible enough. For con- 
sciousness is then no longer an imprinted copy of things, as the 
truth-cancelling and unthinkable theory of dualism makes it, but 
becomes instead a new setting of them, pushed forth from the 
same original stock ; man thus inherits the contents and the logi- 
cal system of nature by direct transmission, and consciousness, 
while remaining self-converse, becomes self-converse tn which the 
process of the world is re-enacted, ' And we reach in this way not 
only the reality of knowledge, but the ground for the occurrence 
of contradictions in it, and the principle of a dialectic that will 
solve them. This Natural Dialectic — proceeds Diihring, in his 
treatise under that title — moves in the following manner: Knowl- 
edge, though identical with the Actual in contents, differs from it 
in form ; it is, in fact, just the translation of those contents from 
the form of object into that of subject — from the form of be- 
ing into that of knowing. Now, a leading trait of this subjec- 
tivity is its sense of possibility — of the power to use the active 
synthesis that works in nature, and that now in mind works as 
the secret of its thinking, with an indefinite freedom. In short, it 
possesses imagination. As a consequence, it falls under the illu- 
sion of the false-infinite (Spinoza's infinitum imaginationis)^ and 
assumes that the principles of its logical synthesis — space, time, 
and causation — are as infinite in the object-world as they appear 



' This reminiscence of Leibnitz's monadology is eztremelj noteworthy. 
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to be iu itself. Bat to sappose causation, time, and space to be 
really infinite would strip the Actual of the quality of an absolute, 
and thus annul reality altogether. For, first, causation cannot in 
fact run backwards infinitely, but must at some time or other have 
absolutely begun / and it must break off its retrograde in logic as 
well as in time — must cease in respect to " grounds " as well as in 
reference to " causes : " for real causation belongs only to events and 
change, not to Being and identity, and hence there must come a 
point where the questions What catised it and Why are finally 
eilenced, else there would be nothing absolute; whereas the unde- 
rived necessity of Being ^ and of %ts dements and laws^ is the first 
condition for a rational view of the world. Secondly, real time 
cannot be infinite : for real time is nothing but the total duration 
of causal changes ; and to suppose this infinite would, reckoning 
backwards, make the beginning of causation^ just established, close 
an infinite duration. Finally, real space is simply the extent of 
the sum-total of atoms : but this must be finite, because the num- 
ber of atoms is necessarily definite,* for, if it were not, the Actual 
of perception-, as a series of changes by definite comiination, woidd 
be impossible. Objective space, time, and causation are thus all 
finite ; the persuasion tbat they are infinite, with all the conse- 
quent array of counterpart propositions contradicting the fore- 
going, is an illusion arising from neglect of the differences between 
object and subject. Subjective space, time, and causation have, 
to be sure, a quasi infinity ; yet our authentic thought, even about 
them, dissolves this illusion and agrees with reality as soon as the 
understanding brings its dialectic to bear. Here, then, concludes 
Dtihring, the whole Kantian fog-bank of Antinomies is explained 
and scattered : one series of Kant's pairs of counter-judgments is 
entirely true ; the other comes from the false-infinite, and is the 
work of the imagination, uncritically mistaken by Kant for the 
understanding. 

From this point onward, then, the metaphysics of the Actual 
may freely proceed. The Actual as absolute — as to its veritable 
Being — is eternal : time and causation apply not to its inmost 
existence, but only to its processional changes. Nevertheless, this 
differentiation is just as necessarily involved in its nature as is its 
abiding identity. The system of changes called the sensible world 
must accordingly, at some instant or other, have strictly begun. 
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Thenceforward the Actual, poured in its entirety into these 
changes, moves in a gradually varying, manj-branching FignrOy 
whose elementary components are of constant dimensions and 
number, but whose shape is undei^oing incessant alteration, giving 
rise, from epoch to epoch, to forms of existence constantly new* 
The series of element-combinations is not recurrent, and the world- 
whole moves not in a circuit, but in a continual advance. This 
movement is carried forward by the Logic of Nature; conse- 
quently, by the combined action of causation, space, and time^ 
which are its only ultimate principles. Hence real causation is 
the transfer of motion by the impact of extended parts, and the 
evolution of the world proceeds by the single principle of m^ 
chanism. Strictly, then, universal logic is simply a Mechanics of 
Nature.^ This cosmic principle unfolds itself, primarily, in two 
auxiliary ones — the Law of Difference and the Law of Definite 
Number, The logic of the universe, bearing onward in obedience 
to these, must of necessity move, however, to a definite result — 
the above-mentioned Final Purpose of existence ; that logic mnat 
play the form inherent in it out to its completion : thus the uni- 
verse moves to a self-predestined 6iose^ and is, therefore, under & 
third and final law — the Law of the Whole, These three laws, 
now, are the key to all philosophy, theoretical or practical. Thej 
are, for instance, the basis of that Natural Dialectic which is to 
purge our logic of its subjective illusions : thus, exactly as the 
Law of Sufficient Reason ' must limit itself, as we just now saw^ 
by the real and higher Law of Causation, so that the universe- 
process may strictly hegin^ so must the other subjective logical 
principle, the Law of Contradiction,' be construed not to exclude 
but to include the Law of Natural Antagonism ; otherwise, the 
Mechanics of Nature would be impossible. They teach us, too, 
not only to recognize the presence of continuity throughout the 
whole of existence, but how to interpret it with precision, and 
not to obliterate difierence in our anxiety to establish identity. 
The Law of Diflerence and the Law of Definite Number provide 



* Diih ring's earliest book of mark was a ** Critical History of the Qeneral Principle 
of Mechanics/* a work crowned with the first prize by the UniTcrsitj of GdtUngen, and 
held, generally, in the highest esteem. It passed to its second edition in 1877. 

' That every occurrence must have a reason, and a reason sufficient to explain it. 

' That no subject can have contradictory predicates. 
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not only for the movement of nature through the determinate 
Btepe of the inorganic and the organic, but also for the ascent hy 
a specifically new element from the former to the latter, and, with- 
in this, from the plant to the animal, and finally from the animal 
to man, with his rational consciousness. The whole, to be sure, 
must be developed through the single principle of mechanism, but 
the now favorite doctrine of the " Persistence of Force " violates 
the essential principle that specific differences — primitive types 
— ^inhere in the primordial being of the Actual, and is therefore 
false. So, too, the Darwinian pseudo-law of the " Struggle for 
Life," with its unsocial corollary of the supreme right of the 
strongest, must be rejected, not simply as striking at the root of 
ethics, but as violating the Law of the Whole. Species can arise 
neither by the transfer of a dead identity of force, nor by any 
number of *' survivals " of what merely is or h^is heen^ but must 
come from Kinds in the primitive constitution of the Actual. 

At this juncture, however, Diihring feels called upon to recon- 
cile the fact of ascending differences with his principle of mechani- 
cal continuity, and to explain, moreover, the original transit from 
identity to diflerence — from the primal repose of the Actual to its 
unresting career of causation. But, after manifold attempts, which 
all imply the unmechanical hypothesis of a conscious primal pur- 
pose in his absolute, he finally takes refuge in the " mechanics of 
the future," which, surely, is some day to unravel the mystery. 
But, at any rate, he goes on, our three laws lead us securely to 
the completing term in the theory of the world, by settling the 
supreme question of the character and value of life. This question 
he discusses in his work entitled " The Worth of Life." He solves 
the problem in the optimist sense, and by means of the principle 
of compensation : Existence is unquestionably marred by evil, by 
real evil ; but its dominant tone, its resistless tendency, its net re- 
sult, is genuinely good. And this solution does not rest on any 
merely subjective accidents of temperament, but directly on the 
objective principles of existence itself. It is found, in short, in the 
Law of Difference and the Law of the Whole, and in the essential 
necessity — the inevitoMeness — of the being of the Actual. Existence 
must be judged, not by the morbid cravings of sentimentalism, 
fed on fantasy, but by sound sentiment, which is founded on clear 
understanding : when we once see distinctly into the nature of 

xvn~2 
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the world, and adjust our tone and conduct to that, we flhall find a 
sufficient comfort in h*fe ; there is a bracing satisfaction in the dis- 
criminating insight into that which muat he. Existence has, too, 
a charm — and in iUdf; and the secret of it lies in that very 
variety, or difference, which constitutes the principle of its move- 
ment. Moreover, life maunU in differentiation, and the increased 
objective good of the higher levels of consciousness outweighs the 
increase of subjective susceptibility to pain. StUl further, con- 
trast not only heightens pleasure, but is the source of it : the sense 
of resistance overcome is the very root of joy ; evil is the necessary 
foil for the reaction essential to life. Still profounder elements of 
good are contributed by the Law of the Whole : not only does the 
ascent of life to higher and higher levels point clearly to the greater 
fulness of existence as part of the Final Purpose, and so give play 
to the ^^ influence of the ideal " in the encouraging prospect of the 
future, but our inseparable union with the Whole, our direct de- 
scent from nature, and our reproduction of its life in ours, imparts 
to us a certain Cosmic Impulse (Diihring calls it der univ&rseUe 
Affect)j which, pressing upon the foundations of our being, fills us 
with a dumb sense of the oneness of nature, and binds us bv forces 
coming from beneath consciousness, nay, from the beginnings of 
the world, to the totality of existence with an attachment that no 
sum of ills can utterly destroy. It is firom this '^ Cosmic Impulse " 
that the inborn love of life and the instinct of self-preservation 
arise. Our delight in the landscape comes from it ; likewise our 
delight in art, our capacity for poetry, our bent to science and 
philosophy, with which we would figure .to ourselves the form of 
this treasured All. It is, finally, the source and the reality of the 
set of feelings consecrated by the name of religion. To deny the 
worth of life is, therefore, to put ourselves in confiict with the ele- 
mental forces of our being, which will subdue us in spite of our 
struggles. 

Nevertheless, Diihring continues, though life is essentially good« 
there is real evil in it, and one condition of its good is that we 
shall rise to higher good by the spring from overcoming the evil : 
the world makes itself better through us as channels. In this fact 
we pass from theory to practice, finding in it the basis of ethics. 
The first principle of ethics follows from the conception that con- 
tributes so much to the excellence of the Actual — the Law of the 
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Whole. The Inghest practical precept is, Act with supreme refer- 
^enee to the Whole, But inasmuch as we are members not only of 
the aheolute Whole, but of the lesser whole called society, we can 
only act in and through that ; accordingly, first in the order of 
practical theories comes now Duhring's sociology. His writings 
in this field are voluminous, especially in political economy, in 
which he adopts and develops the vie ws of our countryman Carey. 
Carey, he thinks, has revolutionized this subject. The doctrines 
involved in -the free-trade view, especially the principle of unre- 
stricted competition, he considers a deification of mean self-inter- 
est. They strike at the foundation of rational ethics — the supreme 
moral authority of the Whole. Away with them, then, and sub- 
stitute instead those of benignant co-operation. This sentiment is 
now carried out in a coiresponding philosophy of politics, in 
which Duhring develops an extreme socialism. That the afore- 
said Whole, however, is conceived in the sense of a dominant 
atomism, very presently appears : the " Whole " aimed at is simply 
a greater force to give effect to the caprices of that order of " en- 
lightened individual "who so ignores the mighty Whole of history 
as to see in the organic institutions of reason — the family, the 
state, the church — nothing but barriers to the career of human- 
ity. The end of government, Duhring holds, is " to enhance the 
charm of life ; " and here, unfortunately, in settling the practical 
test of enhancement, he is betrayed into destroying the profound 
principle on which he rested his case for the worth of life — that 
we must be guided by objective values, and ignore the outcries of 
subjective caprice. It appears to him that, down to date, there has 
been no considerable political or social wisdom in the world. So- 
cial organization, as well as political, ought now to undergo a 
complete re-creation, and all in the interest of giving the greatest 
possible range for each individual to act according to his views of 
what regard for the Whole requires. Thus, all governments armed 
with force are to be done away. In their stead is to come volun- 
tary aasociation. Democratic Coramunea are everywhere to r^ 
place organic States. There is to be no centralization — no one 
great Commune, hut numbers of little ones, to suit the convenience 
of individual preference. There is to be universal " equality," and 
women — ^a redeeming stroke of justice — are to share in all the vo- 
eations, ofBces, emoluments (and the few burdens) of society 
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equally with men. Instead of compulsory wedlock, there is ta 
come voluntary union from love, the bond to cease when the pas- 
sion ceases. We are now at a long remove from that hostility to 
selt-interest that erewhile would prohibit unrestricted competition, 
and revolted at the selfishness of free trade. Education is to be 
reorganized in behalf of these conceptions, which are further sup- 
ported by an appropriate philosophy of history. History is simply 
a continuation of the drama of nature ; it tends to life, the varia- 
tion of life, and the enhancement of its charm. The test of historic 
progress is the heightening of self-consciousness ; but this Diihring 
takes to mean the greater and greater accentuation of the indi- 
vidual's sense of his validity just as he stands at each instant* 
The career of history has, accordingly, three periods — that of the 
ancien regime^ that of the transitional present, and that of the 
free and exhilarating future. This future, however, is to be con- 
ducted by tolerably dry logic : much sentiment and refinement are 
'^ aristocratic." A suitable philosophy of religion closes the gen- 
eral view: religion is really nothing but the "Cosmic Impulse;'* 
historic religions are only superstitious misconceptions of this pro- 
found pulse of the universe ; they are all to disappear, as essen- 
tially worthless pseudo-philosophies. The " society of the future " 
will neither worship nor sublimely hope. The Philosophy of the 
Actual has dispensed with God, and likewise with immortality* 
For, to say nothing of the predestined catastrophe of the universe, 
the individual consciousness ceases at death. There is no common 
basis of consciousness, each person is a perfectly self-enclosed cir- 
cuit ; nor is there any individual basis of it, except the body. An 
individual consciousness is mei*ely a definite " situation " — one 
specific combination — of the world-atoms ; death is its dissolution^ 
and is therefore final oblivion. 

The system that opened with such a keen vigor of theoretic 
purpose, and which exhibits, as contrasted with Hartmann's, so 
many points of a higher, firmer-knit, and subtler intelligence, has 
ended in a moral atomism as it began in a physical — in utter so- 
cial dissolution. It is, however, only paying the penalty of inade- 
quacy in its theoretical principle. Its root of irrationality is iden- 
tical with that of Hartmann's theory — the undertaking to construe 
the absolute with the categories of the relative, to think the eter- 
nal in relations of time and motion. It is a merit in Diihring that 
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lie himself lays down with great force the principle here implied ; 
l)nt his conception of the abt^olute forces him fatally to contradict 
it. He will have the chain of causation once on a time begin; 
bnt a beginning is necessarily a point in time, and a point in time 
is necessarily related to a before as well as to an after. Diihring 
consequently finds it impossible even to state his beginning of 
change without i*eferring it to a supposed rest preceding it ; in no 
other way can he make room for a continuous mechanical nexus 
in the whole of his Actual. The Actual is thus necessarily brought 
v>hoUy under time ; time and causation are carried back, whether 
or no, into "Being and identity," and Diihring is asserting in one 
breath that the absolute is not subject to relative categories, and 
yet is so. After his scruples about time and causation, it is re- 
markable that he manifests no hesitancy in applying spa^ to his 
absolute ; he proves real space to be finite, and thus annuls his abso- 
lute as before : for so, his total Actual has a limited extent ; an ex- 
tent, however, like a beginning, must be defined by something 
other than itself — it is unthinkable, except in contrast to a beyond ; 
thus the absolute, as really extended, is undeniably relative. The 
ground-scheme of Diihring's system is hence a self-contradiction ; 
that is, it is essentially irrational. The insufficiency of his princi- 
ple exposes itself still further when lie comes to discuss the origin 
of consciousness and the reach of knowledge. He makes a fatal 
misstep when he seeks the " common root " of sense and under- 
standing in a time-and-space prius, ignoring the fact that he has 
given no answer but bald denial to the Kantian doctrine of the 
ideality of space and time, and that, until the supports of this doc- 
trine are removed, there can be no use of these elements to locate 
a root of consciousness : to search for the^riw* of something, in a 
region still presumably the creation of that something, is an in- 
dustry not likely to be largely rewarded. Diihritig's entire Dia- 
lectic, like his supposed refutation of the Kantian Antinomies, 
rests on the assumption, which he does not argue, that there is a 
space, a time, and a causal progression, distinct from the thoughts 
to which we give those names, an assumption which he may have 
hoped to warrant by establishing afterwards a mechanical transit 
from mere vitality to consciousness ; from any serious attempt at 
the latter, however, his clear insight into the limitation of the Per- 
sistence of Force prevented him from making. But it is in the 
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practical sphere that the Belf-contradiction in his principle shows 
at its worst. This principle compels him at the outset of his ethics 
to set up the supreme authority of the Whole ; bnt its lack of 
ethical substance brings him at the end to bare individnalism. At 
first we feel as if he had failed to draw from it the high conse- 
quences of which it seemed capable. Why, we say, should he sink 
&om the stern ethics of devotion to the Whole into this wretched 
atomism of private caprice ? But we have here the genuine drift of 
the system ; for real morality is impossible on a pessimist basis, 
and Diihring's principle, in spite of his subtle and imaginative plea 
for it, is optimist only by illusion. The very " Whole " that is 
the ground and the sovereign object of our duty is in truth bnt a 
monstrous Power, whose self-centred *'*' Purpose " is the burial of 
moral life, while yet only on its threshold, in a hopeless oblivion. 
The yearnings of her offspring, imparted to them by her '' Cosmic 
Impulse," Nature does not share ; she brings them forth, " to 
laugh and weep, to suffer and rejoice," for a season, then to pass 
to the Abyss, whereto she also, with her latest and highest, too 
smrely is speeding. Life under such conditions is essentially, 
worthless, let it be painted in what sounding terms it may. The 
resistless beat of such a theory is either to despair, as in the case 
of the frank pessimism of a Hartraann, or else to illusions of re- 
constructing the future in behalf of capricious desire. We cannot 
hope for the abiding ; let us then turn to the satisfactions of the 
hour I In short, the professed hedonism of Dtihring's theory is at 
bottom pure egoism. Covering the horror in the depths of life 
with a thin optimistic gloze, Actualism can have no final precept 
but the exhortation to cultivate the Whole so far, and only so far^ 
as it may be means to the greatest sum of individual enjoyment : 
*^ therefore, whatsoever tiiy hand findeth to do, do tiuU with thy 
might ; for there is neither wisdom nor device nor knowledge in 
the grave — and thither thou goest." 

In passing now to Lanoe, it is not surprising to find him 
strongly actuated by the desire to lay a better foundation for eth- 
ics than materialism and pseudo-idealism have proved able to 
build. His " History of Materialism " is not properly a history, 
but a philosophy buttressed by history, in which, by exhibiting 
materialism in the utmost possibilities that ages of restatement 
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bave been able to give it, he aims to expose its deficiencies ex- 
hanstivelj, and to assign the true weight which its principle and 
that of idealism should respectively have in a rational theory. The 
book has made a wide and deep impression on the younger men 
at the German universities, and it is perhaps not beyond the facts 
to say that his is at present the most decided influence at work 
among people of severe and technical training. 

There must be sought, begins Lange, some higher stand-point 
than either materialism or current idealism affords; and this, he 
is convinced, is to be found in the doctrine of Kant, provided it be 
held to with rigid consistency. In his own words : ^' As a beaten 
army looks about for some strong position on which it may hope 
to rally, so now, for some time, has been heard on all sides the sig- 
nal, FaU hack on Kant! Still, not till recently has this retreat 
been really in earnest, and now it is found that his stand-point 
could never in strict justice be described as surmounted. To be 
sure, misconceptions of his meaning and the pressure of the im- 
pulse to metaphysical invention did for a while tempt his succes- 
sors to endeavor the rupture of the strict limits he had drawn to 
speculation. But the sobering that has followed this metaphysical 
intoxication has compelled a return to the abandoned position ; 
and all the more, that men see themselves again confronted by 
the materialism that once, on Kant's appearance, had fled and 
hardly left a trace." He is deeply sensible of the deficiencies of 
materialism, but, at the same time, appreciates the truth of a cer- 
tain phase in it as against the pretences of what he takes for ideal- 
ism. He says : '^ Materialism lacks for rapports with the highest 
functions of man's intelligence. Contenting itself with the mere 
actual, it is, aside from the question of its theoretic inadmissibil- 
ity, sterile for art and science, indifferent, or else inclined to egoism, 
in the relations of man to man." And yet, on the other hand : 
" The whole principle of modern philosophy, outside of our Ger- 
man * spell ' of romancing with notions^ involves, with scarce an 
exception worth naming, a strictly natural-scientific treatment of 
everything given us by sense. . . . Every falsification of fact is 
an assault upon the foundations of our intellectual life. As against 
metaphysical poetizing, then, that arrogates the power to pene- 
trate to the essence of nature, and determine from mere concep- 
tions that which experience alone can teach us, materialism as a 
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counterpoise is a real benefactiou.'^ But, on the further contrary^ 
idealism met a certain want that mere empiricism cannot supply. 
*^ The endeavor," he adds, '^ is almost as universal to overcome 
the one-sidedness of the world-image arising from mere fact. . . • 
Man needs a supplementing of this by an ideal world created by 
himself, and in such free creations the highest and noblest func- 
tions of his mind unite." 

In these words Lange^s general position already reveals itself. 
If Hartmann calls his view the Philosophy of the UtioonseiouSj 
and Diihring his the Philosophy of the Actual^ Lange's might 
similarly be named the Philosophy of the Ideal. He prefers, 
however, to speak of the Ideal, not as a philosophy, but only as a 
stand-point, because he wishes to include in philosophy not only 
the means for satisfying the craving after ideality, but that for 
closing with the demand for certainty. The aim of philosophy, 
he holds, is not a doctrine, but a method ; and it is itself, when 
precisely defined, simply the critical determination of the limits 
of the main tendencies in our faculty of consciousness. These 
tendencies are two — the investigation of phenomena, and specula- 
tion upon assumed realities beyond them. Philosophy has thus 
two functions : the one negative^ resulting in the critical dissolu- 
tion of all the synthetical principles of cognition, and the strip- 
ping them of all assumed competence to the absolute, leaving their 
outcome purely phenomenal ; the other positive^ affirming the 
right and the uses of the free exercise of the speculative bent, 
when taken no longer as knowledge, but only a^ poesy. 

The supports of this " Stand-point of the Ideal " are sought in a 
critique of the '' Critique of Pure Reat^on," or a sort of "New 
Critique of Reason," whose ambition is, to bring what Lange takes 
as the first principle of Kant's inquiries now for the first time to 
a rigorous completion. This principle (with, unfortunately, too 
much support from Kant's own declarations in the course of the 
discussion over his work) is assumed to be the absolute restriction 
of our knowledge to experience: we have a jt?riVri '' forms " of 
cognition, but they become futile when applied beyond phenom- 
ena. That Kant himself regarded this as only the principle of 
his theoretical view is, to be sure, unquestionable ; but his setting 
up the practical reason as in itself absolute was, Lange maintains, 
a direct violation of it, and, in fact, was rendered impossible by it. 
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Will, like cognition, is for us on\j phenomenon ; we cannot, then, 
aver with Kant that we must he free, but only that we must thi/nk 
onr^elves free. In this, though, there is an end to Kant's ground- 
ing of ethics, and we must seek to construct a complete system by 
the consistent carryiug out of the only certainty with which we 
can b^D. We must return to the problem of the source and 
limits of cognition, where, fortunately, we can assume an a priori 
organization as having been established by Kant. The elements, 
too, that Kant assigned to this organization — space, time, cause, 
and the rest — all belong there; but Kant's attempt to settle a 
priori the exact possible number of such " forms" was necessarily 
futile : there is no way to determine what the contents of our 
a priori endowment are except induction. And the gradual 
progress of the natural sciences, particularly the modern physiol- 
ogy of the senses (in which the primary sensations — light, color, 
heat, sound, taste, odor, etc. — ^have all been reduced to modes of 
motion), points clearly to the probable omission of an essential 
^* form " from Kant's list : motion should take its place among 
the a priori " forms" of sense. Indeed, one great aim of our re- 
construction of the " Critique of Beason " should be to bring its 
doctrine into thorough accord with the results of the latest natural 
science. This we shall do by insisting, first, on strict observance 
of the limits it assigned to knowledge, and, secondly, on defining 
these more exactly, in accordance with the mechanical nature of 
sensation. In fact, we here arrive at the true import and value of 
materialism: for that the Actual of experience is explicable on 
mechanical principles alone, is the clear outcome of the latest sci- 
euce^ with which it only remains to set our theory of knowledge 
into agreement in order at one stroke to give materialism its due, 
and yet its quiett$s as a scheme of the absolute. The Actual of 
experience, extended, moving, interacting in all its parts, and 
transmitting energy from one part to another under the universal 
law of the Persistence of Force, is from beginning to end our 
mere representation ( Vorstdhmg) : the derivation of mind from 
acttMl matter is therefore impossible, as it would involve the ab- 
surdity of the object's producing the subject whose testimony is 
the sole evidence that there is smj object ; and as for a hypotheti- 
cal matter — ^a conjectural substrate beneath the actual — that is 
shut out of the question by the nature of the limits of possible 
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knowledge. For, once we are certain that oar objects are strictly 
ours — are bnt the framing of our sensations in onr a priori 
" forms" — ^we are thenceforth confronted with the limUing notion 
called the Thing-in-itself. The donbt, thenceforward ineradicable, 
of our power to pass this limit turns into certainty of our impo- 
tence to do so, when we find, as Kant shows us, that the attempt 
must cast our reason into systematic contradictions. Our knowl- 
edge, then, is confined strictly to the field of phenomena — to know- 
ing, not what is, but only what exists relatively to tte — and within 
this field it is further restricted to the tracing of mechanical causa- 
tion ; for, again by Kant's showing, its highest category is action 
and reaction, and all the terms of its synthesis must be extended 
objects of sense : hence Du Bois-Reymond^s ^' Limits of Knowl- 
edge in Natural Science" become the limits of all knowledge 
whatever. While, then, our philosophy thus falls into step with 
natural science, it vindicates to materialbm the entire province of 
nature, but excludes it forever from explaining mind. 

But the relativity of our knowledge, continues Lange, with es- 
pecial emphasis, reaches wider than Kant suspected, and its con- 
tradictions are profounder. The limiting Thing-in-itself Kant 
assumed as a reality ; or, at all events, he declined to doubt it& 
existence ; but, to carry the a priori principle to its proper con- 
clusion, we must now recognize the phenomenal nature of this 
notion itself. Our all-encompassing distinction between thing and 
repreaewtation^ between noumenon and phenomenon^ is itself a 
judgment a priori; in fact, an illusion of that order. It arisea 
from our constitutional tendency to put the positive pole of the 
cat^ory of relation — substance, cause, agent — as if it were some- 
thing additional to the system of experience, instead of merely a 
term within it. It is thus itself a contradiction, one not simply 
functional, but organic, and provokes to endless other contradic- 
tions. It is an illusion ; but one which, though we recognize, we 
can never dispel, any more than that of the moon's enlargement on 
the horizon, of the bending of the stick when thrust into the water, 
or of the apparition of the rainbow. But, like tliese, it will mis- 
lead only him who persists in the stolidity of the peasant ; and as 
these, when comprehended, not only do not distnrb our science, but 
continue (and in heightened measure) to quicken the pleasure of 
existence by their variety or their beauty, so will this ground- 
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dissonance of our nature, with its whole array of derivative dis- 
cords, serve, when once mastered, to enrich the monotone of life 
and raise it to orchestral fulness and harmony. The metaphysi- 
cal passion, bom of this illusion, is indeed worthless for hnowl' 
edge, but it is precious for life. In its immature stages, it bums 
to transcend the limits of experience, in the vain hope of bringing 
back knowledge of that mysterious Beyond ; and so long as it has 
continued in this delusion, it has been the bane of the world. But 
when once freed from it, it will become, with religion and poetry,, 
the benign solvent of all the ills of living. It springs from the 
same fountain as they, and is, indeed, its strongest and most pre- 
cious jet ; for it is the work of imagination, its highest and noblest 
fanction ; and imagination comes from the illusion of the noume- 
non, and without it would not exist. While, then, for knowledge 
we must hold fast by the actual, for all the inspiration of life we 
must take refuge in the Ideal. Phenomenal and noumenal, the 
acttial and the Ideal, together, and only together, make up the 
total of experience — of our vital Whole. In not less than this 
Whole are we to live, — 

" Im Oamen, Guten, Treuen resolut zu leben," — 

sod the Qtood and the True are to be sought for in the Ideal ; in th& 
Ideal, not only as vaguely rendered in the visions of poetry or the 
solemnitieB of religion, but far more as framed into organic epics 
of the mind, and turned with the force of systems upon action, by 
metaphysical invention. Nor let it be supposed that our knowl- 
edge of the purely poetic character of speculation will paralyze ita 
power over conduct ; though void of literal truth, its ethical truth- 
is real ; the conduct that it means is absolutely right. ^^ A noble 
man," to borrow Lange's own words, " is not the least disturbed 
in his zeal for his ideals, though he be and must be told, and tells 
himself, that his ideal world, with all its settings of a God, im- 
mortal hopes and eternal truths, is a mere imagination and no 
reality : these are all real iecauee they are psychical im^es ; they 
exist in the soul of man, and woe to him who casts doubt upon 
their power 1 " 

Having thus cleared up the '' Stand-point of the Ideal," Lange 
then turns to the view it affords of practical philosophy. He 
touches first the question of the worth of life, where his settlement 
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is this : Neither pessimiBin nor optimism is an absolute truth ; the 
problem of evil, if we push for its radical solution, belongs to the 
transcendent world, of which we can know nothing. Applied, 
however, to the world of experience, the doctrine of the Ideal 
gives an optimist or pessimist result according as we consider life 
in its whole, with the Ideal in it, or only in its part — the part of 
actual, stubborn fact. The fact, in itself, must always seem had; 
but it must be remembered that this very badness is the shock of 
contrast with the ever-present Ideal; and the optimist solution 
has, after all, to come from moral energy : play into fact with aspi- 
ration after the Ideal and enthusiasm for it, with the firm resolve 
to transform fact into a semblance of its pattern, and the reward 
will come in a gentler tolerance of defect and a calmer content- 
ment : ^' the freer our career in the metaphysical region, the more 
is our world-image pervaded by sentiment, and the more optimia- 
tic ; but the more ethical, also, is its reaction on our doings and 
bent. We are not only to reconstruct the actual after the Ideal, 
but to console ourselves for the perception of what actually is by 
contemplating what ought to be and might be." The transition 
hence to ethics is natural, where the highest maxim is : Serve the 
Whole. Bat the Whole here intended is the entire complex of 
experience, with the active Ideal in it. " Work upon fact with 
recognition of its stubborn reality, but in the light of the Ideal," is 
what the maxim means. We cannot hiow that we are free or 
immortal, but we cannot help assuming we are the one, and hop- 
ing we may be the other; and, on the other hand, we do know 
that in our relation with mechanical nature, in whose domain, 
after all, the larger part of our action lies, we are not free ; that 
time is exceeding short, and enjoyment is hope deferred. The 
lesson of life is chiefly fortitude and resignation. Lange, how- 
ever, has no personal drawings towards egoistic ethics, nor to hedo- 
nism, even in its most universal form. He announces himself 
here as the continuator of Kant : he desires to act, and have men 
act, from duty solely; to seek the Ideal, and serve it at all per- 
sonal hazard, though with due regard to the imperfections of men 
^nd the obstinacy of fact. His sociology follows the lines we 
should now expect : his doctrine of the Whole leads him to a 
pronounced socialism, but he would have this socialism a real one, 
in which organized society is to correct the aberrations of the in- 
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dividual with vigor ; he eeee, too, like Dohring, the import of po- 
litical economy in a comprehensive practical philosophy, and some 
of his earlier writings were devoted to vigorous discussions in it. 
Free trade and Laissez-faire can find no place, of course, in the 
practical theory of the moralist of the Whole. Spontaneous " har- 
mony of private interests," and the talk of the Cobden school gen- 
erally, is to him mere vagary, springing from a fatuous social 
optimism. In many essentials, however, he affiliates with Mill, 
while he derides Carey ; whereby he fell into many an acrimoni- 
ous dispute with Dlihring, for the vitriol of whose sarcasm, too, 
he had but little relish. On the religious question, Xange aims at 
a purely ethical position : one religion is to him as good as an- 
oUier, provided it does the work of consecrating the Ideal and 
giving it practical influence with men. As for " rationalizing " 
religion, let it be done, if it must be done, in the interest of 
culture and taste, but beware of dreaming that in this way yon 
are getting at truth I The Ohristian religion, for instance, we 
may retain in spirit, but in letter, iNTo. Its entire ecclesiastical 
Symbol, in fact, whether cultus or creed, may freely stand as long 
as it caiiy provided it he understood to mean nothing hut a modey 
strictly symbolic^ of enshrin/i/ng the Ideal in general. 

It is impossible not to recognize the seeming higher tone, both 
intellectual and moral, of Lange's general view as contrasted with 
that of either Hartmann or Diihring. The substitution of forti- 
tude for despair on the one hand and for enjoyment on the other, 
nnquestionably betokens a sounder moral feeling, while the stand- 
point of critical agnosticism is at least in so far more intellectual 
that it must be radically removed before any doctrinal procedure 
can be validly b^un. The adroit preservation, too, of the play of 
the Ideal in the phenomenal whole is evidence of keen suscepti- 
bility to imagination, and to its necessity and value in the conduct 
of life. In this respect, Lange reminds us of Mill, though having 
far greater fervor of fancy, as the latter appears in his ^^ Three Es- 
says on Beligion." Like Mill, too, he will prove in the end to 
have been a man of feeling rather than of intellect, determined in 
his judgments by the wants of his heart even more than by the 
lights of his head. We cannot long conceal it from ourselves, 
that his belief in the ethical energy of the Ideal is without founda- 
tion in his theoretic view ; that to talk of duty based on what we 
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know to be pare fiction of the fantasy is a hollow mocker; ; that 
the sole excuse that agnosticism can put forward for acting under 
the Ideal is the anodyne this offers for the otherwise insupport- 
able pain of existence : nor are there wanting clear indications that 
Lange forebodes the spectral nature of even this excuse — that he 
divines the foregone failure of a remedy applied in defiance of our 
knowledge that its essence is illusion. Yaihinger, himself a posi- 
tively/!^ agnostic^ says truly enough : * *^ There breathes through 
this view of Lange's a strain of tragic resignation. ... A lofty 
moral pathos speaks out in all that Lange teaches, and in his man* 
ner of teaching it." Like Carlyle, when gazing upwards at the 
silent stars rolling through the solemn and trackless night, and see- 
ing there the image and type of all existence, he can only ejacu- 
late : ^^ £ch, it's a sad sight, and we maun e'en mak' the best o't ! '' 
For him, life has reduced itself to the phenomenon of a phenome- 
non, to contradictions born of one fundamental contradiction, and 
that an illusion we can never dispel. The professed '^ critique of 
reason " has ended in representing reason as essentially irrational 
— the self-harmonious turns out to be a thoroughgoing discord, 
our ^^organization" is disorganization. Nor can all the seeming 
glow of the '^ Ideal " blind us to the outreaching of this contradic- 
tion into Lange's doctrine of action. The Ideal is put forward as an 
end in itself; but it is in reality only viewed, and by the agnostic 
can only be viewed, as a means to the suppression of disgust with 
life. Thus Lange proclaims duty, but his principle is actually 
pleasure ; he denounces egoism, but cannot surmount hedonism ; 
he declares for the autonomy of the will, but his doctrine forces a 
strict heteronomy. He stands professedly for a stern socialism, 
the sovereignty of the Whole as the organization of the Ideal ; bnt 
in his theory there lurks the uttermost atomism : so many indi- 
vidual fantasies, so many systems of the Ideal ; and, for each, the 
sacred " duty " of meeting the antagonism of the countless other il- 
lusions with becoming fortitude and resignation. And, truly, so 
long as existence is thus shut in to mere appearance, its ghostli- 
ness cannot but betray itself in all its movements. If, with Hart- 
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mano, the universe becomes a colossal and shadowy Blind Tom, 
endowed with a clairvoyance whose infallible ^^ intelligence " dis- 
plays itself in striking through seons with fatal precision at its own 
existence ; and, with Dtihriug, a gigantic Automaton Chess-Player, 
matched against itself, and moving with balanced ^' charm " to 
the checkmating of its own game : with Lange, it fades into a 
phantom Panorama, in front of which sits Man, a forlorn imbecile 
maundering over a Perhaps behind it, and shaking the flimsy rat- 
tle of the '^ Ideal " in the fatuous persuasion that he is stilling the 
irrepressible sob in his heart. Let it do its best, agnostic philoso- 
phy cannot make of life anything but essential delirium — with the 
shapes of its phantasmagory distinct enough, to be sure, and with 
an all too fatal persistency in the recurrence of its wanderings — 
but delirium still. In the wan light of ^' critical" thinking, 

" We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.'* 

It is, however, no proper refutation of a theory to show its evil 
practical results. It is a just retort for all such reproaches, to say : 
^^ Yes, onr fate is heavy and our prospects are desperate ; but what 
does that do towards disproving the fact } " It is true enough that 
Lauge's ethical structure breaks down, and that the gap between 
it and his theory is a discredit to his intellect, but his ^^ critical " 
view is not to be displaced except by strictly theoretical means : 
his procedure must be forced to expose contradictions, or else both 
that and its results must be accepted. Should it, however, prove 
to be self-contradictory, it will annul itself and its presupposed 
principle. And such a contradiction it plainly involves. Its prin- 
ciple is that the a priori nature of our cognition prohibits us from 
ueaming that we can know by means of it things as they are. 
This is but another way of saying that we are forbidden to as- 
sume that it is anything more than a peculiarity of man ; it is an 
endowment of humanity, and whether its ^^ forms" are those 
of possible other intelligences, or of intelligence universally, 
we can never know; and for the reason that we are shut in 
by the " limiting notion " of the Thing-in-itself. This principle, 
now, Lange will carry out with unflinching comprehensiveness : 
it must be extended to include even the fundamental distinction 
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between onr phenomenal world of experience and the noumenal 
Thing. 

This aim of Lange's comes from a genuine systemic insight ; not 
only is it true in the general that a principle, to be such, mast 
work in its sphere with unlimited universality, but in this particu- 
lar case the omission of the contrast between consciousness and 
things from the compass of phenomenalism would be fatal to the 
claims of the latter as a principle. If the notion of Thing-in-itself 
be more than phenomenal, then there is a Thing-in-itself, and in 
cognizing the contrast in question, in putting the judgment TTiere 
are Things-in-themsdves^ we put a judgment of absolute validity, 
and see by the light of intelligence as such — with the eye of all 
possible intelligences : which would force upon the agnostic the 
further perilous question, By which of our merely subjective cate- 
gories, then, do we manage this astonishing achievement} The 
admission of this one noumenal judgment would open the entire 
agnostic mechanism of the a priori to the inroad of the absolute. 
In some way, then, it must be reduced to a mere conjecture : it 
will not do to dissipate it wholly, for then, not only would another 
absolute judgment arise in its place, namely. There are no Things- 
tn4hemseloeSj but the validity of this would put an end to phe- 
nomenalism forever : if there is no Thing-in-itself, then our cogni* 
tion, call it by the name of '^ subjective " as long as we may, is the 
cognition of all that is — the objects that we represent to ourselves 
in our normal and in our potential activity are the only objects^ 
and human intelligence has a universal quality, knowing its ob- 
jects as all intelligences must know them. 

With the instinct of self-preservation, then, Lange draws the 
mentioned distinction back within the sphere of consciousness; 
this, too, he will have us refrain from using as if applicable to the 
absolute ; we must treat this also as phenomenal, and hence we 
cannot be sure that there is, or is not, a Thing-in-itself. But we 
now cannot silence the apprehension that there may be one» 
Hence, the distinction remains, and Thing-in-itself becomes a lim- 
iting notion — the antithetic formula of Me and Not-me becomes 
an all-encompassing category (in fact, our fundamental a priori 
principle) that necessarily causes all our cognition to seem merely 
subjective, whether it be so in reality or not, and thus compels ub 
to limit our certainty to phenomena. Its agnostic force is, there- 
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fore, rather increased than diminiBlied ; we have now not a single 
cognition remaining that can pretend to belong to intelligence as 
9uch* 

It cannot now longer be concealed, however, that, in setting out 
npon this path, Lange was moving to a goal that he little sus- 
pected and still less desired. He has decided that, to validate the 
phenomenal limitation of knowledge, he must make Thing-in- 
itself a " form " a priori. Bnt he must be in earnest with this 
apriority, and a "form" a priori means a principle from and in 
consciousness organically and solely. To say that a notion is a pri- 
ori ]& to say that the thought of it exhausts its existence, possibili- 
ties, and essence altogether ; the entire being of it is in a native 
energy of consciousness, and this elemental discharge from con- 
Bciousness is the whole meaning of the corresponding name ; thus, 
for instance, the pure thoughts corresponding to the words space, 
time^ caitse, are exactly and utterly what space, time, and cause 
respectively are. Anything short of this view would render apri- 
ority null ; for, if there were anything wholly extra mentem to 
which they, even possibly, corresponded, we could then never be 
certain that they originated in conscioasness at all — we should re- 
main in a quandary as to whether they did or did not — ^yet from 
consciousness they mvst originate in order to give them that abso- 
lute universality and necessity of application to their objects with 
which we incontestably think them : as a genuine Kantian, Lange 
mast assent to this ; and not simply assent, but proceed from it 
wholly and thoroughly. To make Thing-in-itself a "form " apri- 
cri is, therefore, to exclude its existence in any other sense. But 
this annuls the desired conjecture of its possible absolute exist- 
ence; we have committed ourselves irretrievably, then, to the 
judgment. There are no ThingS'in4hemselves ; and therewith, as 
shown already, an act of absolute cognition enters, and phenome- 
nalism falls to the ground. The "critical" procedure has an- 
nulled its own principle. 

Lange is, however, equal to the emergency ; he has that dogged 
and indomitable courage which cannot realize its own defeat. The 
rally on a new point explains his doctrine that this ground-form 
of consciousness, as he considers it — this contrast between con- 
Bcionsness and Thing-in-itself — is an organic contradiction. He 
would evade the force of the above conclusion by showing that 
XVII— 3 
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Thing-in-itself is not the real contents of that a priori notion 
which forms the ^^ limiting term " in the relation in question. On 
the contrary, that term is an hypoatoM — an imaginary ^^ embodi- 
ment," a patting as beyond, independent of, or plus consciousness 
—of its own system of internal categories appertaining to phe- 
nomenal objects ; in short, a putting of the notions of substance, 
cause, and interagent, as if they transcended conscious experience, 
and existed apart from it as its object and ground. The a priori 
category of substance and accident (subject and predicate), which 
properly only connects one composite phenomenon (called the 
^' subject " of a judgment) with another phenomenon so as to com- 
pose a new and fuller unity, lends its term ^uhetanoe for this pur- 
pose; the category of cause and effect, which properly connects 
one phenomenon with another so as to condition and determine 
the latter's occurrence, lends similarly its term cause f and, in like 
manner, the category of agent and reagent, which properly con- 
nects phenomena into a system of mutual attraction and repulsion, 
lends its term agent. Thus, this triane hypostasis is, by some a 
priori impulse, which Lange does not attempt to explain^ projected 
beyond the limits of remaining consciousness, and is thought as 
one term of the so-called noumenal relation, while consciousness as 
a whole constitutes the complemental term — its ^' organization " (as 
Lange calls it) being viewed as reagent^ and its sum of phenomena 
as ef'ect and predicate. By thia spontaneous contradiction of the 
proper nature of its categorical system, our consciousness, con- 
founding its own organic notions with the hypostatic notion of a 
Thing-in-itself, sets a bound to its own certainty by an illusion 
which, as a priori^ it can never dispel. 

The justness of this analysis, eo far as it goeSy is self-evident: 
we have doubtless here the correct partial genealogy of the re- 
markable notion Thing-in-itself, and the exact genesis of all " criti* 
cal " agnor^ticism. There is wanting in it, however, the all-impor- 
tant fact that it is the co-agency of the other a priori elements, 
space and time, with those actually mentioned, that imparts to 
this notion its speciHc character and chief plausibility. The infin- 
ity of these two elements, in contrast with the necessary tinitude 
of all sensuous representations and of the total of sensible experi- 
ence, together with our natural tendency to ignore those other ele- 
ments in consciousness — the strictly supersensible — and to take 
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oar ease in tho more familiar re^on where time and space render 
all things plaiD, makes the inadvertence of sapposing an ^^ dhun- 
darU room^^ for ^^ existence wholly out of consciousness" and, as 
we say, '^ independent " of it, an easy matter; an inadvertence 
stimulated by the incessant activity of the other categories^ bat 
en;;^ndered by a deeper principle, which Lang^s omission to in^ 
testigcUe is the vital defect of his analysis^ leaving it a quite inade- 
quate account of the nature and function of the notion Noumenon ; 
of which, further presently. We thus think the Thing-in-itself as 
extended or at least as enduring, even when we view it as the soul 
or as God, and this is the source of all that mechanical psychology 
and viciously anthropomorphic theology which has been, and is 
now, the hane of religion, and the constant cause of scepticism 
and indifference. With the addition now made, we have the 
correct account of that travestv of the Noumenon which we call 
Thing-in>itself, and may now attend to the real meaning of Lange's 
result. 

And this is striking enough. For he has, in fact, unwittingly 
completed the demonstration of the absolute quality of human 
knowledge; and, at the same time, that of the necessary falsehood 
of materialism — not simply the permanent impossibility of ^{W- 
ing it ^which, as we saw, he had already done from his agnostiQ 
standpoint), but its absolute impossibility; tor he has removed 
the busis for even its hypothesis. He has shown now (1) that the 
Tliin;^-in-itself dops not exist ; (2) that, as notion, it is a selt^on- 
tradiction — something whose sphere is solely within consciousness 
putting itself as if it were beyond it ; (3) that, in spite of this, we 
continue, and umst continue, to accept this illusion, which com- 
pels us to limit our knowledge to experience, and renounce all 
claims to its being absolute. 

That is to say, then, the soU cause of our doubting the rigorous 
validity of our knt)wledgey and reducing our cognition to the mere 
idiosyncrasy of one species out of an unknown number of possible 
orders of intelligent beings^ is an illicsion whose genesis we know^ 
a contradiction that we distinctly detect Then, beyond all con- 
troversy, our discrediting and limitation of our cognitive fcundty 
is an error, and we are to correct it by disregarding its cause. 

And it is idle to say that we cannot do this, because the illu- 
non is organic, and will therefore continue to play upon us for- 
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ever. Now that it is once detected, it is completely in ou/r power j 
BO far as its aifecting our jndjipiient is concerned. The presence 
of organic and necessary illusions in the facaltj of cognition, espe- 
cially in its tanction as sense, is an unquestionable fact (the multi- 
form phenomena of refraction, for instance), but, from the moment 
we know them as organic and necessary, they cannot mislead us, 
because to know them as such we must trace their origin in the 
necessary laws of the function they affect ; we thenceforward 
learn to interpret them — as signs, namely, of a complexity in our 
system of consciousness far richer and more various than we had 
at first suspected, — of a harmony of antagonisms far more manifold 
and overlapped one within another than we had dreamed of; and 
the more wide-embracing their recurrences become, each time 
detected and corrected, the more do we gradually rise to the con 
ception of the self-sufficiency of our intelligence. And the power 
of detecting and allowing for them comes just from their being 
organic, and depends upon that. We are, therefore, now in the 
position, by the investigation through which Lange has led us, to 
assure ourselves of the reality — the absoluteness in quality — of 
our human intelligence. From the Kantian doctrine of the a 
priori carried to its genuine completion, as we have now seen it, 
we infer that the objects which present themselves in course of 
the normal and critical action of human consciousness are all that 
objects as objects can be ; that beyond or beneath what completed 
human reason (moral, of course, as well as perceptive and reflec- 
tive) ^nd^r—findSy I do not 9^y fathoms — in objects and their rela- 
tions, or will find, there is nothing to he found ; that our universe 
is <A« universe, which exists, so far as we know it, precisely as we 
know it, and indeed in and through our knowing it, though not 
merely hy that. 

The process that has led us to this result, and which may prop- 
erly be called a Critique of all Scepticism^ yields, morever, the 
final impossibility of materialism. We saw, some distance back, 
that the actual of sense could by no possibility be the source of 
consciousness, being, on the contrary, its mere phenomenon — its 
mere externalized presentation (picture-object) originated from 
within. But the hypoihetits] potential of sense, the assumed sub- 
sensible mbstance called matter, we have now seen to be precisely 
that self-contradiction called the Thing-in-itself,*and it therefore 
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disappear from the real universe along with that illusion. We 
have also, then, a definitive Critique of aU Materialism. 

By the path into which Lange has led us, we therefore ascend 
from the agnostic-critical stand-point to the higher and invigorat- 
ing one of thorough, all-sided, and affirmative idealism. A' few 
words must suffice to outline its general conception. Our result, 
then, is this : Our normal consciousness has the trait of univer- 
sality : it puts judgments that, in the same circumstances, every 
intelligence, and every order of intelligence, would put ; and the 
objects it perceives, and as it perceives them, are the same that, 
under the same conditions, all intelligences would perceive; for 
objects are themselves but complexes of its judgments, and the 
mentioned circumstances and conditions are, indeed, part of the 
objects as perceived — not limitations imposed upon consciousness 
from without, but particularizations of its own primordial processes. 
Or, to put the case inversely : The potential reach of normal hu- 
man consciousness is what we m^ean by universality : intelligence 
as such is simply the fulfilment of human intelligence. The at- 
tempt to take the universe as beyond or apart from or plus con- 
sciousness, has Bublated itself into the bringing of the universe 
wholly within and conterminous with consciousness ; and the 
ancient by-word, Man the measure of all things^ comes round 
again, but with a new and pregnant meaning. Only, this uni- 
verse-consciousness must be thought as it is^ without omission or 
exaggeration of any of its contents, and, above all, by mastering 
the grounds of its existence and the method of its possibility. All 
that is, comes within consciousness, and lies open to it — the literal 
AUy whether " starry heavens without " or " moral law within," 
sensible system of nature with its bond of mechanical causation or 
intelligible system of moral agency with its bond of free allegiance 
constituting a " Kingdom of Ends " — a world of spirits^ with the 
Father of Spirits omnipresent in all : consciousness means thoit. 
In being conscious, we are conscious of a universe — wherein each 
of us, to put the case in a metaphor (inadequate, of course), is a 
single focal point upon which the one ensphering Whole of light 
is poured in rays that are reflected back again to its utmost verge, 
and thence returned to be again reflected and returned, and so on 
without end, each added return bringing rays in greater fulness 
^m remoter and remoter confines. Consciousness and universe 
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are in truth but two names for the same single, indissoluble and 
continuous Fact, named in the one case as if from within it, and 
in the other as if from without. Not that in everr conscious focus 
all the contents of this universe are imaged with the same clear- 
ness, or reflected forth with the same energy, as in every other; 
only that, dim or bright, strong or feeble, confused or distinct, 
the same Whole is in some wise or other always there. And it 
is not to be overlooked that, to the fullilnient of this universe- 
consciousness, it is essentia] that it be not simply an individual, 
but a social, an historic, and, in fact, an immortal consciousness. 
The grounds for this conception it is not our place to enter upon 
here; it is enough to say that the interpretation of the facts of 
ordinary consciousness into the rigorous necessity of their imply- 
ing this absolute Universal is the business and achievement of a 
genuine Critique of Reaeon. Of the method and result of this it 
need only be added that it proceeds to the adequate explanation 
both of the a priori categories, of which we have now heard so 
much, and of that residual Noumenon which we saw that Lange 
left unexamined ; it finds the explanation of the former, and the 
reality of the latter, in a single Conscious Principle, of the abso- 
luteness and all-transcending infinity of which the vague notion 
Koumeuon is only our native confused feeling, while the categories 
are merely its modes of manifestation, which, though they seem 
BO different to our natural view, turn out, on critical investigation, 
to be one and the same single Synthetical Energy — simply a 
necessary nexus between all possible separate terms of sense. 
This Frinciple, as blending into one, by its ascending retreat 
from the categories, the two activities of absolute Subject and 
absolute Cause, is the one Creative Unity. The universe-con- 
sciousness thus passes from an apparent mere Fact into a pure 
Act. And this Act, as determining itself through a system of 
conscious subjects — loci or vortices of the cat^ories — into that ut- 
termost particularity of consciousness which we name sensible 
p3rcc{ tion, clasps together in its living process both Subject and 
Object, and is thus strictly personal — the Person of persons. 

It is plain, of course, that the truth of all this hangs upon the 
validity of the doctrine of the a priori. It is a noteworthy fact, 
then, that Lange, as agnostic, sees that he must by no means ad- 
mit the theory according to which alone the establishment of the 
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a priori is possible. To determine that its principles are veritably 
nnderived from its objects, conscionsuess must, of coarse, be capable 
of an act in which it extricates itself from its world of sensible 
objects, and contemplates its cognitive equipment strictly j>^ se — 
an act which thus transcends experience^ and was, consequently and 
fitly, named by Kant ^^transcendental reflection;" an act, more- 
over, whose execution presupposes the power not only of using the 
apparatus of judgment upon elements that are not sensible objects 
at all — in short, that the categories can be applied beyond sensu- 
ous experience — ^but also of making judgments of absolute validity, 
since the decision that anything is organic in us must be a deci- 
fiion upon our real nature, as it appears, say, to the mind of our 
Creator. This presupposition is radically at variance with Kant's 
subsequent finis to his theoretical critique, and with Lange^s ac- 
ceptance and development of it. It is in keeping with this, now, 
that Lange takes the astonishing ground that the contents of our 
a priori endowment can only be determined by induction — a 
manifest contradiction, as an induction, despite its formal gen- 
erality, is always a pwrticular judgment, while, to establish the 
apriority of an element, we must show it to be not only universal, 
but necessary. It is plain, then, that Lange has here finally aban- 
doned the properly Kantian stand-point, and, without intending it, 
has really gone back to that of Locke, where he and his followers 
may be left, without further concern, to the thoroughgoing surgery 
of Hume.' 

PHILOSOPHY IN THE GERMAN UNIVEBSITIBS. 

As peculiar to the universities, because of the severe technical 
training requisite to the pursuit of tho problems involved, the 
most novel, and, therefore, most immediately interesting phenom- 
enon is that of the men who have frankly abandoned a priori 
ground altogether, and are, as they are persuaded, engaged in the 
task, patient and humble, but alone truly valuable, of laying in 
slow and careful experiments the foundation for a future empiri- 
cal metaphysics that is to take away from that province of thought 



I Among the leading Neo-Kantians, after Lange, are Professors Cohen, of Marbarg ; 
Bona Meyer, of Bonn ; Benno Erdmann, of Kiel ; and Dr. Hans Vaihinger, of Straas* 
bug. 
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its present reproach, and to give it the dignity of a science. Thej 
have thns, with fall pnrpose, taken up the position that Lange has 
unintentionally prepared for his followers. Their object is stated 
in the same general terms as that of Spencer, and, particularly, 
as that of Mill and Bain, but their occupations and methods are 
materially different. The Englishmen rely, indeed, upon expe- 
rience as the sole basis of evidence ; but they have deemed it 
already possible to raise upon it vast and complicated theoretical 
superstructures, which have, as they acknowledge, only that ^^ prob- 
able " evidence which induction affords. The German party, on 
the contrary, hold that results in the form of law and system are 
only to be the reward of their remote successors. They refer us to 
the fruitful but tedious and long unrewarded labors of the ago be- 
fore and around Galileo, which nsliered in the career of modem 
science — labors in the patient and minute meaaurenierU of phe- 
nomena. The character of exact science can only begin in a body 
of knowledge when it has risen to the point of being computable ; 
and formulas of computation are to be generalized only after long 
periods of measuring and remeasuring the phenomena involved. 
When varying phenomena can once be connected by somo suffi- 
ciently simple law of quantitative interdependence, generalizations, 
on a great and unexpected scale, may be effected by the compu- 
tative apparatus of the calculus. 

It is singular, however, that this school really had its origin in 
one of the most intense metaphysical movements of the old-fash* 
ioned kind that Germany has known ; I say intense purposely, for 
the number of its participants has always been small compared 
with that of the followers, or professed followers, of Kant, Fichte, 
Schelling, and Uegel. I refer to the philosophy of Herbai't, who 
was Eant's successor at Eonigsberg, and who, seizing on Kant's 
notion of Things-in-themselves, Wi»rked out a metaphysical theory 
on the hypothesis that, behind all the phenomenal particulars and 
genera of experience, there lay a real world of corresponding dis- 
tinctions in the Things-in-themselves — a singular new form oi 
atomism, not strictly materialistic, however, but somewhat more 
akin to the monadology of Leibnitz, these units of reality (or 
JiealSj as Herbart called them) being some spiritual and others 
poLaterial. Out of this metaphysics grew up a vigorous school of 
psychology, to which Fechner brought, together with fresh and 
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often qaite mystical speculations, a remarkable body of researches, 
aiming to establish niathematical relations between inward sensa- 
tion and its outward conditions. From these came the now noted 
formula, called Fechtier's Law, in which the principle is stated 
that '^ the intensity of a sensation varies directly as the logarithm 
of its stimulus." These researches now have attracted all that 
dasa of minds with the requisite training in the exact sciences, 
and the requisite eye for broad generalizations, that would other- 
wise busy themselves with ordinary inquiries into nature, and 
whose bent is to an empirical logic. They are busy at laborious 
experiments upon all sorts of mental phenomena that can by any 
possibility be got into a sensible form capable of measurement, 
and their ingenuity of invention and method in these regions is 
truly astonishing. Their labors aflSliate, of course, with those of 
the investigators in physiological psychology; indeed, the two 
investigations go usually hand in hand, though the measurement 
part belongs properly to what is called psychophysics. The aim 
here is suggested by the title — to establish a mechanics of mental 
experience. Tliis is one day to do for psychology the analogue ot 
what physics has done for natural philosophy — enable us to pass 
to the social, race, and historical laws of human action, as we have 
passed to the laws of matter not merely on the earth's surface, 
but in the distant celestial regions. When these psychophysical 
laws shall hav3 one day reached a sufficient generality, they will 
afford, the new school predict, an accurate foundation for specula- 
tion and verifiable theorizing on the basis of probability, just as 
in the natural world physical principles have done for the correla- 
tion of forces, the conservation of energy, the wave theory of light, 
and the nebular hypothesis or its possible correction. 

This account may not unfitly close with a brief reference to the 
philaai>phic situation at the University of Berlin, as it presented 
itself to my own observation in the winter semester of 1881-'83. 
It may be taken as typical of what is going on in the whole of 
Oermany, Berlin being confessedly the German intellectual cen- 
tre. All the phases of the present state of transition, as I have 
endeavored to describe them,' were reflected there. One notice- 



* Sec the remarlcB already referred to, in *' The Concord Lectures/' 
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able fiict, especially in the light of Professor Wundt's statement of 
five jeard ago/ was that of two coarses of lectures on Schopen- 
hauer. The drift of these was unfavorable, to be sure, but both 
of them betrayed the fact that Schopenhauer's doctrine of the na- 
ture of the will, apart from his metaphysical and ethical uses of it, 
had made an effective impression on the lecturers. Wundt could 
say, in 1877, that to that date Schopenhauer had met with do 
consideration in the universities whatever. But it is now plain 
that his doings have taken some root even there, and in directions 
that must prolong the present inability to surmount the agnostic 
and empirical obstacles. For not only at Berlin did he have a 
good hearing, but in several of the other universities too. In 
fact, in the whole of Germany, there were some nine or ten courses 
then given npon him — a greater amount of attention than any 
other single thinker received, excepting only Kant, Plato, and 
Aristotle. 

But, to resume, Berlin, in 1881-82, was a fair reflection of the 
general conditions I have already depicted. From the venerable 
Michelet — in his eighty-second year, lecturing with astonishing 
vigor and admirable powers of exposition on ^' German Philoso- 
phy since Kant," and vindicating himself, in this course at least, 
from the charge so frequently in past days brought against him, 
of belonging to the " left wing" of the Hegelian school — ^to young- 
Dr. £bbinghaus,a representative of the psychciphysical empiricistsr 
pretty much all the phases of the present situation were at hand 
— ^the vanishing remembrance of the great spirits of the bygone 
generation, the transitional uncertainty evinced in the dominant 
attention to history, the vivid interest in the agnostic interpreta- 
tions of Kant, the fresh and animated attachment to empirical 
views, the faith in the great future awaiting the new studies in 
psychophysicd. Zeller, who began philosophical life as a Hegel- 
ian, and may be reckoned the latest, perhaps the last, illustrioua 
product of that school, but who wearied of the " Dialectic," and 
now seems to find in Spinoza, construed in a Hegelian sense, bet- 
ter satisfaction than in any other modem thinker, was almost 
wholly occupied, of course, with historical instruction. In his 
auditorium the great throng of the phUoeophiw ettidioai — five or 



1 See Wuadt on ** PhUosophy in Qerouuiy/* in Mind for July, 1877. 
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six hundred — was to be found; there he lectured daily, with 
speech flaent and gracious, and with an exhaustiveuess and an 
ease of learning that were not lees than overwhelming. Althaus,. 
anotlier of the elder generation, busied himself with psychology 
and Aristotle. Paulsen, who, from his vigor of early middle-age, 
bis professorial rank, and his already extended reputation, is prob* 
ably to be regarded as the rising man in philosophy at Berlin, and 
whose audience, next to Zeller's, was much the largest, defended, 
on grounds wholly empirical, a frank impersonal pantheism, mak- 
ing great use of a peculiar and interesting form of the argument 
from history — a striking enrichment and deepening of the old 
proof €le consensu gentium; he put it that advancing social and 
historical experience is the tribunal of probable truth, that imper- 
sonal pantheism has grown with the growth of this experience, 
and thus exhibits all the probability that the approval of this tri> 
bunal can afford. His definition of philosophy, too, is in keeping 
with his empiricism ; its essential identity with science is a favor- 
ite thesis of his, and he defines it accordingly as the inclusive 
whole {Inbegriff) of all sciences.* Of the privat-docenten^ Dr. 
Lasson lectured on the philosophy of rights — a descendant of He- 
geVs school, but, like the rest of the younger men in Germany 
now. with no decided claim to a truly penetrating insight into the 
master's doctrine ; he talked of Hegel as ^' a literary classic " — ^a 
symptom of questionable significance. Dr. Ebbinghaus expounded 
Kant in the agnostic and empiristic sense, lectured on Schopen- 
Iiauer, and gave vigorous lessons in psychophysics. Dr. Deussen 
lectured on Hindoo philosophy, which had the look of further stir- 
rings from Schopenhauer and further foundations for his infiuence. 
Finally, Dr. Gizycki, an empiricist, principally interested in the 
English moralists of the last century, gave courses on Shaftesbury 
and on ethics from the stand-point of the development hypothesis. 
A mighty purgative for these agnostic and empirical tendencies 
would possibly be found, were the Germans to betake themselves 



' P^fessor Paulsen is the author of a very noticeable work on Kant — the ** History 
of the Development of Rant's Theory of Knowledge '* — on which his reputation mainly 
rests. This has been followed recently by another, with the title " What Kant may be 
for Us." He holds that Kant attained no stand-point essentially higher than Hume's, 
and that Hume was not properly a sceptic, but only denied the capacity of reason to- 
judge of truths of fact. 
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to a thorough Btady of Hnme, not in the more literary and mack 
abated form in which he appears in the " EsBays," but in his ua- 
constrained masterpiece, the '^ Treatise of Human Nature." So 
far as I could discover, this work is well-nigh unknown in Ger- 
many. Zeller, of course, was well acquainted with it, and, be* 
aides, had no need of its cure ; but, excepting hira, no one at Ber- 
lin seemed to have made any thorough study of it, nor does recent 
philosophical literature anywhere in Germany give any signs of 
such study. Yet, in the Fourth Part of its First Book, Hume has 
himself furnished the key to the destruction of the empirical posi- 
tion and its resulting agnosticism. There he is not content to 
stop with his ordinary doctrine, that experience can give no more 
than the sensation of the present moment ; but goes on to show — 
whether of full purpose or not it seems impossible to decide — 
that, without presupposing the abiding unity of personal identity, 
even that fleeting presentation is impossible. But this permanence 
of personal identity he had, by the rigorous logic of empiricism, 
already done away with, and all perception — all experience, even 
to its simplest term, was thus reduced to illusion. The contradic- 
tion between this and the empirical principle, which derives its 
whole force from the assumed absoluteness of the single sensation, 
is obvious; and what Hume has really done, then, and quite irre- 
futably, is to remove that principle finally. True is it indeed, 
that, without the Abiding in us, the transitory and sensible is 
impossible. Or, as it has been most forcibly put in a saying that 
deserves to become classic, ^^Our unconditioned universality is 
the ground of our existence ; " — its ground ; that is, at once its 
necessary condition and its Sufficient Reason. 
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FAITH Airo KNOWLEDGE. 

TftABBLAIID FROM TBB OKRMAN OV DB. H. K. B. DXLfV BT ▲. B. KBOBOBB. 

In all our knowledge there is something which is controlled not 
exclnsively and pre-eminently by reflection, bat by conditions be- 
longing to onr personality ; and it is precisely this element which 
determines the peculiar direction of our thoughts. If everything 
in knowledge were absolutely and solely conditioned by reflections 
and arguments of the understanding, it would be possible to con- 
vince every person of his errors — at least to a certain degree, cor- 
responding to the capacity of his understanding — and to gain him 
over to the more correct view. But as matters stand, it would be 
impossible to convince, for instance, a Darwinian or Materialist of 
the idea of life and of the rationality which pervades nature, by 
merely employing arguments, though they were the most pro- 
found and acate; just the same] as the Darwinian's scholarship 
and power of combination would not be able to convince any one 
who feels himself powerfully penetrated by the living and rational 
character of nature. And how else can this fact be explained 
than by assuming that even in science we operate not merely with 
the understanding and our power of reflection, but also with per- 
sonarsympathies ? Doubtless it is a [compact, and in itself con- 
nected web of arguments, which, taken from psychological and 
historical reflection, has been elaborated throughout centuries, and 
is put forward to prove that man is of divine and not animal 
origin ; and yet nobody, who has more than superficially and care- 
lessly considered the Darwinian hypothesis, will be induced there- 
by to approve another and utterly difl^rent view of the origin 
of man than that of the Darwinian theory. On the other hand, 
the Darwinian will be equally unsuccessful in his eflForts to per- 
suade any one who has received the highest or deepest conserva- 
tions and initiations of philosophy and religion. The reason can 
only be this : that this or that person not only examines the proofs 
submitted to him with the eyes of the understanding, but also 
meets them with a certain vital force of the soul, which, by an 
essentially difierent quality, energetically repudiates the one or the 
other matter, and compels the understanding, which is its servant^ 
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to oppose real or apparent proofs to those other proofs, in order to 
be able to maintain itself in its own Being under all circum- 
stances. It can also be said — speaking from the stnnd-point of 
him who is convinced of the sufficiency of his prooft — ^that the 
other person does not take them to heart. But why. not } Why, 
simply because the other's heart clings to quite another mode of 
thinking, which repels all heterogeneous processes. 

There are certain matters in the scientilic organization of every 
person which most decidedly belong to the category of moral con- 
victions and only subsequently develop into logical insights ; and 
even then always in such a way as to remain dependent upon 
their original source. It is through convictions of this kind, 
which are in their essence moral, that the peculiar culture of 
almost every individual is determined in its principles. Hence, 
it is idle work to dispute or argue, with reasons of reflection, 
with any one who does not share the presuppositions that move 
us — that is, our moral convictions, no matter whetlier such a dis- 
pute turns upon general or special matters. The only hope to 
gain over such an opponent rests on our success in shaking his 
moral convictions, which again cannot be done by the logical 
acuteness of the ai^uments employed, but only by the moral 
power of the soul, which expresses itself forcibly, whether with or 
without that logic. For, it those moral convictions are shaken, 
our opponent will be able to take our arguments to heart, as the 
phrase goes, and to consider them in the face of his conscience. If 
they are not so shaken, even the logical and empirical compulsory 
force of our arguments will not move him effectually; they will 
be to him mere empty and voiceless words. 

The source of all important certainty and conviction is, there- 
fore, to be found in the heart, or, as this word is liable to much 
abuse, let as rather say, the soul. If we consider man not accord- 
ing to the abstractions of school-learning, but according to concrete 
experience, it is generally known that man is a personality. But 
it is not well thiEkable that any activity, hence also man's men- 
tal activity, can be excepted from being conditioned by the inner 
motive force of every human being, his personal motivation; as, 
indeed, every part, or manifestation, must always assume the char- 
acter of its whole, or its subject. Bepre^entations, conceptions, 
judgments, conclusions, everything pertaining to the consciousnees 
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couditioDed bj reflection, is a mediated production of the Bpirit, 
indaced by a perception and connected with an objectivation. It 
Ib based essentiallj on a relation to the things, wherein only their 
external side, their appearance to the senses, as we say, is sliown, 
and has been abstracted from this manifestation and placed before 
the objective contemplation of the mind. In this mediated activ- 
ity, connected with the external, we see at work an immediate re- 
lation, which does not proceed from the periphery of things, bnt 
endeavors to grasp and represent the whole essence of the object 
immediately in its separate appearance, and which, proceeding 
from the inner central and total force of man, his soul, is a pecu- 
liar act thereof. This immediate relation, or act, is always co- 
posited with and made the basis of that mediated act, and is what 
we call faith — exclading, of course, every determined — as, for in- 
stance, a religious — significance of the word. Thus I also form a 
judgment of a person's character, not in the first instance by re- 
flecting on its utterances, but, above all, by the general impresiiion 
his being as a whole makes upon me immediately. In the same 
way every scientific exposition of a peculiar nature is reducible to 
certain presuppositions, that remain and are left in part altogether 
unproven, and which are accepted in no other manner, and, in 
fact, cannot be accepted in any other manner than by faith. 
Thus, for instance, it would be clearly ridiculous to maintain that 
the truth of the mechanical view of the universe result:^ from the 
mechanical construction of the separate phenomena, instead of 
saying the reverse — namely, that the truth of these constructions 
is dependent upon the truth of that fundamental view, since they 
are altogether impossible without such a presupposition, repre- 
senting, as they do, only their individual application and develop- 
ment. Ilente, also, Epicurus spoke of that irpokrp^i,^ or anticipa- 
tion of a spiritual information of a matter, without wtiich, as he 
says, nothing can be either understood, or investigated, or dis- 
puted.' 

Well, these anticipations I have called faith ; and this faith is 
accomplished by the soul, the fundamental power of man and of 



*■ "Cioero de Nat Deor./' 1, 16. "Quae est ^ens, aut quod genus homixiuiD, quod 
Doo habeat sine doctrina anticipationem qnandam deorum, quam appellat wp6Kri^w 
Sploiinis, id est anteceptam aniroo rei quandam infonnationem, sine qua neo intelligi 
qaidqaam neo quaeri neo disputari potest f ** 
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personality. This explains snfficientlj what I mean when I saj 
soul, not a chaos of blind feelings, but a living and free force^ 
which gains its knowledge through sentiments and represents its 
acts in passions. Feeling is blind determinedness ; sentiment, on 
the other hand, is an inner, free-cognizing, cherishing, and deter- 
mining one's self in another, and another in one's self, and includes 
a living clearness and evidence — distinct from the mediated 
knowledge of reflection, which gathers and combines the sepa- 
rated — immediately and directly seizing and appropriating the 
whole. That which we call faith, therefore, is not blind, but see- 
ing ; not chained down, but free and choosing. For consciousness 
and freedom are not chained down to the system of reflection any 
more than man's whole being is absorbed in it. That conscious- 
ness is only a form of externalizing in regard to the true self and 
consciousness of man, and borrows the positive power of his see- 
ing and choosing only from this substance, which is its basis. I 
should prefer, however, to call tliis knowledge of faith conscience, 
or, as the Greeks named it, awetZritn^^ wliich implies a co-knowing. 
Conscience is generally taken as meaning a divine law, an Sypa^fx)^ 
vofio^, engraven in the fleshy tablets of the heart. How little 
valid, or, rather, in what very limited sense this interpretation is 
valid, is evident among other things from this, that the com- 
munist, who aspires to overthrow all law and order, also appeals 
to his conscience. Hence, conscience signifies that individual 
stand-point on which every person rests, and by which he is 
moved. 

All knowledge, therefore, demands faith, and faith lies at the 
basis of all knowledge. All proofs, that extend into the sphere 
of moral convictions, derive their convincing power from faith 
alone. Without faith all proofs of the existence of God, the im- 
mortality of the soul, and the freedom of the will, are only jug- 
gler's tricks, or a weak reed that breaks in your hand at the least 
pressure. This faith, which is postulated by every proof, is 
not directed upon the visible components of the proof and their 
composition, but on the invisible part of the matter. This faith 
is not darkness, but light ; not a weakness, but a strength ; not a 
passive subjection, but an act of the purest personality, and none 
the less conscious and free because it does not arise in consequence 
of a deliberation, reflection, and judgment of the understanding. 
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The jadgment on which it is baDod is an immediate jadgment, 
which does not unfold itself objectively, but enwraps itself in the 
inwardness of a sentiment. 

Hence, when we speak of conviction in the true, significant 
sense of the word, it is this personal fundamental act of life from 
which everything of that conviction emanates; this act of life 
which involves a direct, living connection with the living con- 
crete matter itself. Those persons, however, who accept some- 
thing merely from hearsay, be they moved by whatever external 
grounds, or who leap across the chasm of uncertainty by a salto 
morUUe with bandaged eyes, may boast neither of conviction nor 
of faith, but are to be accounted, in the truest sense of the word, 
sermim pecus imticUorumy since they have renounced their per- 
sonality as well as their self-thinking and self-willing, and com- 
mitted suicide upon their dignity as men. 

But faith is, as has already been suggested, and as, indeed, 
appears from the nature of the case, individually determined and 
diflferent. Thus, for instance, the first immediate impression 
which I form and receive of any particular subject, is conditioned 
by the original relation of my personality, and the direction in 
which its tendencies and inclinations move. In the same way, 
the impression which I first conceive of another person, and in 
consequence whereof I form a judgment of him from his several 
doings and sayings, is altogether conditioned by my individuality 
and its natural relation to that of the other person. Hence there 
arises a danger of falling into a state of general indifference and 
scepticism, since we seem forced to declare every true personal 
conviction valid merely as such, and truth seems determined only 
by individuality. This would lead us to the doctrine of the 
Sophists : That is true which appears to each one as true. Never- 
theless, there is precisely in the region of personality a sphere of 
the universally valid which has far greater motive power than 
anything in the sphere of mere conception. This is the sphere of 
the Moral. Some have tried to represent this as a delusion, by 
pointing out how difierent notions about the just and proper are 
to be found among different people, and how the just and proper 
seem, therefore, based only upon tradition and habit. Without 
dwelling upon the fact that, nevertheless, certain universal and 
common fundamental traits can be recognized amid these differ- 
XVII— 4 
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enceB) and remain ineradicable, we shall merelj observe that t]i# 
tnie part of this argument is simply this : the moral categories of 
conscioosuess, or of the mind, are certainly dependent upon the 
history, or the historical development, of mankind, or of any 
particular people. The attainment of a higher degree of cnltura 
is essentially connected with the consciousness of an ideal and 
of its unconditioned right in regard to the lower stage, and the 
right of this consciousness in regard to morality surely no one 
will dispute, who examines at the same time the sphere of JSsthet- 
ics, and compares, for instance, the Ilellenic ideal of beauty with 
that of the negro, or even of the Phoenician or Egyptian, and who 
considers, further, that the Beautiful and the Good belong neces- 
sarily to the same sphere. For surely no one will pretend that 
the Beautiful is based on an imitation of nature, and that, in order 
to create Beauty, nothing but a correct eye is necessary. Beauty 
and Morality — ^let me say it boldly — ^resolve themselves finally 
into an Unconditioned, and melt together, therefore, with a cer- 
tain religiousness, if I may say so. Or, does morality consist in 
a naked heroism, a mere energy of the will, which knows how ta 
carry out a boundless desire in spite of all obstacles, and which, 
even in succumbing, does not give up itself I Or, is morality that 
which we measure with the barometer of criminal statistics! Or, 
do we exhaust its conception by the predicates of honesty and 
respectability t Do not these belong rather also to the appear- 
ance, whereas morality relates to the motives, which prompt our 
acts, or which prompt the personality of those — who otherwise 
would be determined only by their education, habits, and tem- 
perament — in spite of themselves ! Hence, morality is rather a 
filling of one's self with the contents of absolute life, a subjugation 
of the innermost source of personality to a certain universal, in- 
dependent validity and obligation, which is the same for, and 
common to, all individtial persons, in spite of their individuality ; 
and which is, therefore, before and above them, within itself, and 
points to an independent source, to an Absolute, to an absolute 
Essence. Hence, in this quite general sense we must expressly 
maintain the identity of morality and religiousness, and we can 
say now that, when we expressly disregard every particular his- 
torical form of religion, and every single philosophically thinkable 
or historically factical development, and mediating form thereol^ 
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the validity of a faith is altogether determined by its relation to 
the Moral — ^that is, to the universal Beligions. Bat even taking 
the Moral by itself — and comprehending it less in its innermost 
essence — ^we have already a standard measure for the truth of any 
view of the world. And such a view, wherein the result may 
certainly be veiled, but which, if carried out. actually, would end 
in moral indifference or positive immorality, is unquestionably 
condemned by that very fact, no matter how it may bribe by its 
probability. 

I maintain, therefore, in this sense, that that science has the bet- 
ter right, and is entitled to claim it, which is in its spirit the most 
religious and can maintain itself in its results befora the judgment 
of common morality. But when I eay '^ the most religious," I do 
not mean a repeating of everything that has been written of and 
is generally accepted or practiced as religion. On the contrary, I 
am of the opinion that the more certain we feel of a matter, the 
more free we are of its accidental appearance. Kor do I mean by 
it the worship of a supermundane God, bnt generally a disposition 
to think in the most sublime manner the ground as well as the 
becoming and the essence of the world. But if I perchance wor- 
ship a supermundane God, I do so — let the other mediations 
through which I arrived at this worship be what they may — only 
through faith ; that is, through the before-mentioned conscious and 
free life-act of my personality. 

The whole natural position of cognition is moved out of place 
whenever we try to make reflective knowing the only source of 
all certainty and all peculiar cognition. The proof of reflection 
always presupposes and includes the inner certitude of faith. But 
this faith, this immediate taking hold by means of sensation, 
although it contains the subject-matter itself, contains it, after all, 
only in its undecided generality. Hence, if we desire to know it 
in its particularity and separate moments, we are necessarily 
driven into the path of common understanding, and most make 
Utie of it as a means for our purpose. And if we now follow 
farther that immediate certitude in faith, nothing else will remain 
to ns within that region^ to make us certain of the particular and 
separate moments in our cognition than the conclusive proof in 
independent thinking and the agreement of experience. For, as 
little aa we ought to allow ourselves to be persuaded of the truth 
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of a subject bj mere hearsay or aathoritj, even so little is it 
proper for man — and can it result in peculiar and personal cogni- 
tion — to accept as something external whatsoever develops itself 
particularly or connects itself with that subject in his knowledge 
— ^in his full conviction of the certitude of the subject. In truth, 
the essence of cognition is to be found only when we think out 
from one independent beginning the whole particular and sepa- 
rate contents of the subject to the end. Here, therefore, and 
here alone, the saying is true: credo quia intelliffo; not intelligo 
quia credo. These maxims have both their full validity, each 
in its place. I must believe the subject in order to be able 
to comprehend it; but what particular and separate moments 
it may contain, of that I can believe only so much as I com- 
prehend. 

Let us consider the contradictory conditions that attach to 
knowledge, the one-sidedness of thought, which always sees at one 
time only one part of the whole, and is inclined to believe that 
part to be the whole, and the mere externality of things, which is 
all that the things really present to the examination of knowledge ; 
let us consider how the certain results, of which the honest scien- 
tific investigator boasted at one time, became tottering again on 
the next occasion, or turn out to be oniy relatively valid and cor- 
rect ; let us consider the whole character of knowledge, which ia 
that of progress, of approximation, and which — as well on account 
of the inexhaustible nature of experience as by reason of the sub- 
jective inclination of man, and, finally, also by reason of the mere 
mediateness to which knowledge is confined — permits it to arrive 
at the subject-matter itself only through a series of conclusions ; 
let us consider, further, the infinite possibilities and thinkabilities 
which ofiTer themselves as well in the way of an a priori reason as 
by the glittering character of the empirical material ; and, finally, 
let us reflect on the feelings of the proud systematician himself, 
and ask him whether he does not secretly ask himself daily, upon 
reviewing his worshipped constructions : After all, are they really 
true? I say, let us consider all this, and we shall see the folly of 
endeavoring to make abstract or empirical knowledge the only 
basis of life. In these days of ours we run after an ideal, and 
persuade ourselves that we can surely attain it, although in truth 
it is purely Utopian. By the division of labor, in the face of an 
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infinite amount of detail, men expect finally to gain that perfec- 
tion and freedom from error which thej have missed hitherto so 
sorely. Bat they forget that the detail is really infinite, and, 
above all, that it is a matter of sabjective apprehension, of which 
the relativity of all things human can never get rid. And, after 
all, the essential, that is to say, everything, has already been de- 
cided, and what remains to be done is only to carry the matter 
OQt to an end in all directions ; and, although this end appears as 
yet and for itself ever so far removed, nobody will dream of post- 
poning his conviction in regard to the fundamental principles and 
their next essential consequences until that time — a clear proof of 
the correctness of our assertion that in all great matters it is not 
knowledge, but faith, which casts the decisive vote. But, apart 
from that, let no one persuade himself that the thinkability and 
probability of a view of life is decisive and determinative in re- 
gard to a man's mode of thought and general condnct. For, if 
snch were the case, everything would become uncertain ; all our 
supports would totter and break, and man's mind woald become a 
play of the waves and winds. Even like a rudderless boat, since 
the honesty of conviction seems to command us to follow now this 
and now the other probability, and to sacrifice the happiest and 
most quieting faith for its sake. But life and history also have a 
right, and an older right. To us it seems folly and unnatural to 
make knowledge the only valid authority, as if only that were 
true which some one man thinks. 

Even in science the occupying of a particular stand-point from 
principle cannot depend alone upon intellectual grounds (grounds 
of reflection), and, in point of fact, does not so depend. But let 
us look back from the events of to-day upon the course of history, 
and witness how the humane character of man has been developed 
and cultivated, and, if we shall then become convinced that we 
have really made progress, we shall no longer hesitate to adopt 
the moral and humane presuppositions, which are the basis of the 
consciousness of the cultured man in his present historical con- 
ditionedness, as measures and criteria of our convictions. My 
historical remarks have shown me even in Christianity a specific — 
and by no means the least — progress of human culture and morals. 
In whatever we are spiritually ahead of the ancients, we owe the 
advance altogether to Christianity. The humanism at the close 
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of the last and the banning of the present century was a welli- 
jnstiiied reaction ; for the Hellenism, from which it started, is an 
essential and independent element of cnltarey which mankind 
most on no account relinqnish, though it also surely does not make 
Christianity dispensable. Bat when that tendency of hnmanism 
tnmed in later times hostile against Christianity, it destroyed the 
roots of its own life. For, let folly and bad intentions in chorcb- 
dogma and cnltos have changed Christianity ever so much for the 
worse, we at least cannot refuse to recognize that it is also a 
lever of culture; and to oppose it as such must, therefore, neces- 
sarily influence the position which the opponent himself occupies 
in the sphere of culture. Nor should it be forgotten that this 
humanism owed Christianity that spicy taste which alone could 
make it palatable to our days. 

When Herder hears the spirit of harmony, the world-spirit, sinj^ 
his song of enchantment which ^^ draws soul close to soul and heart 
to heart," and when he closes thus : 

*' EDchained within one feeling, 
WeVe one perennial All ; 
In one chord g^athered, pealing, 
God's echo we recall " — 

he seems to speak pantheistically, Spinoza-like ; but the Christiaik 
idea of love has given to abstract pantheism the living glow and 
active nerve. Even the opponents of Christianity stand under ita 
influence and adorn themselves with its gems. Even a Julian 
had to adopt the policy of recommending the Christian love of 
neighbor to his pagan subjects ; and who does not see that the 
Stoic Epictetus and the Neo-platonist Hierokles, in his translation 
of the golden sayings of Pythagoras, gathered the perfume of their 
morality from Cliristian education, or from the invisible influencea 
of Christianity. But let it be well observed that we have here ta 
deal, not with Christian church-dogmas, nor, indeed, with any 
fixed opinions or assertions, bnt with the religious, moral, and 
scientific by-taste, so to speak, which every person, who grows up 
in the charmed circle of a Christian-Hellenic world, sucks in 
with his mother's milk. This taste, this invisible tincture or fun- 
damental tone, or rather this atmosphere of our higher culture,, 
ought to have some, and, in fact, a predominant, influence on o«r 
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judgment, and point out to us tbe worth or worthleesnesB of scien- 
tific standpoints in a decisive and directory manner. 

Some one has said : *^ La eonsciencey n^est ellepas plies qtie la 
9oiencef^ Undoubtedly a moral-ideal sentiment — an ideal claim 
of the soul of universally valid significance and harmonizing with 
the nature of man and of humanity in an immediate manner — is 
always to be preferred to an hypothesis of the understanding, so 
far as credibility is concerned. And all certainty in matters of 
principle is, after all, reducible to an inner sympathetic feeling, 
which even the thinker must always rouse simultaneously with 
his deductions if he wants to be sure of the growth and prospering 
of his ideas on foreign soil. It requires more to believe in a proof 
than merely to find it correct, more to give it credibility than the 
quod eraJt demonstrandum. In the same way the acutest proo&^ 
the most imposing collections of dates, and their most cunning 
combinations, are not able to shake hypotheses, which we assume 
on princijUey and of the truth of which we have a permanent 
conviction in our mind, even though it should involve a modifica- 
tion of the special, logical demonstrations thereof. Hypotheses 
assumed on principle are independent of reasonings which belong 
to logical demonstrations ; such assumptions coincide most closely 
with our moral decisions. But they are on that account in no 
way blind and wanting motives. It is a very dangerous error to 
believe that only the reasoning of oar understanding has univer- 
sal validity, and that rationality and evidence arc manifested only 
in logical proof. 

Another remark of the profoundest significance which arises 
here is this: that it is not things or their outward perceptions 
which form the views men have of them, but that it is man with 
bis universal and particular constitution who makes these views 
through the things or their outward perceptions. These are merely 
the substance, which receives it form — ^its specific significance— 
from man. 

We do not know whether this view was the basis of Kant's 
** Critic of Pure Reason ; " at any rate, the consequences of Kant's 
ivork will prove to be too far-reaching and unjustified. For this view 
does not necessarily imply the necessity that, with the detennining 
fnfluence of subjectivity, this subjectivity should lack all objectively^ 
uniyersally valid measure. As we have already shown up for the 
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particnlar indiyidaal or personal coDBtitotion, such aniversality m 
the relifi^oas-raoral foundations of consciousness, we shall also 
point out the same for the general and common understanding, or 
reflection, of man in the categories which condition all intellec- 
tual consciousness and all rational perception. On the other hand, 
we find that Kant, who does not touch the personal matter at all, 
and moves solely in the r^ion of universality and ahstraction, 
looks upon the categories only as subjective determinations, and 
thus repndiates an objective knowing, as not given to man. In 
doing this he takes these categories, it is true, not from the uni- 
versally accessible nature of consciousness and thinking, but from 
the traditionary, artificial schematism of psychology and logic, 
and hence they can claim no universal validity in his super-artificial 
presentation. He goes no further than their historical existence, 
and docs not consider at all their natural organization and life- 
movement. But this result cannot satisfy us at all ; it is, on the 
contrary, as compared with empiricism, the other extreme ; and 
this empiricism, which, in its lack of science and untruth, lifts up 
its head every day more boldly and prefers every day more tyran- 
nical claims, can be considered truly beaten only when we shall 
be fortunate enough to find in the two extremes of criticism and 
empiricism the happy mean, and discover in the all-determining 
subjectivity, at the same time, the paths and transitions that lead 
to the objective being of things. Thus, true science must in the 
end show itself to be the higher and in itself existing unity of 
criticism and empiricism. 



KNOWLEDGE AND TIIE RELATIVITY OF FEELING. 



BT JOHN DEWIT. 



The doctrine of the Relativity of knowledge is one of the most 
characteristic theories of modem thought. To many, indeed, it 
seems the sum of all modern wisdom. That we cannot know 
Being, but must confine ourselves to sequences among phenom- 
ena — this appears to many the greatest achievement of thought: 
a discovery whose full meaning it was reserved for the Nineteenth 
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Cientnry to penetrate, and one which, if mastered, will put an end 
to all the idle speculation which is sapposed to have disgraced the 
philosophical thought of the past, and torn intellectual activity 
into the fruitfiil fields of real knowledge. 

The doctrine has been reached in at least four different ways, 
and held by as many schools. There is the Positivist, who claims 
to have reached the doctrine as the result of history, and not from 
any system of Metaphysics, and who is amon^ the loudest in pro- 
claiming it the panacea for all ills which intellect is heir to. 
There is the school who profess to have reached it from a philo- 
sophical examination of thought itself, and to have found it in- 
volved in " imbecilities " at every attempt to overstep phenomena — 
the school whose chief representative is Hamilton, but more lately 
given to calling up the greater shade of Eant to conjure by. Then 
there is the Associationalist, who, after Hume had made wreck of 
Sensationalism by showing that its methods and presuppositions 
left no basis for any objective knowledge — ^no, nor for objective ex- 
istence either — had before him the sorry task of keeping the method 
And yet avoiding the result. His instrument was the '' association 
of ideas," and by it he attempted to reach results compatible with 
^every-day thought and the established facts of physical science. 
But to whatever extent he succeeded (and we are not concerned 
with that question at present), he found himself confined within 
the limits of his subjective capacity for association, and he, too, 
took Relativity for his shibboleth. 

Bat with the development of the theory of evolution arose a 
school that wielded a mightier weapon. Here was an established 
scientific theory which assumed objective existence, and also, in 
one of its highest generalizations, included man, and showed that 
he, and presumably his intellect and knowledge, had in the pro- 
gress of the cycles been developed from these original existences 
and forces. Here, then, is a theory which, in a certain form, may 
deny all creating and constructive thought, and consequently be 
thoroughly sensationalistic. Furthermore, by extending indefi- 
nitely the sphere and time of operations, it bridged the gaps and 
strengthened the weak points of former sensationalism ; and, above 
all, it postulated objective existence. Here, then, is a theory 
which may satisfy the demands of physical science and of '^ com- 
mon-sense" as to existence independent of subjective feeling; pay 
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a oompliment to the former by adopting its methods and resnlts^ 
and at the same time forever silence all who claim that we have 
absolute knowledge. For, notice how this theory is ako compelled 
to assume the form of Relativity. According to it, in the form 
we are considering, all knowledge is, throngh a nervous organism^ 
constructed through evolution from the lowest form of life, or 
from matter. Accordingly, it must be conditioned by the state 
and quality of the organism, and cannot represent or copy objec- 
tive existence. It is therefore relative to the subject. But since, 
according to the realistic assumptions of the theory, there is ob- 
jective existence, this must remain forever unknown and unknow- 
able. To know it would be possible only through the contradic- 
tion of a feeling not relative to the subject. This, then, is the 
position of that fonn of the doctrine of the Belativity of Knowl- 
edge which is probably most widely influential at present. All 
knowledge is derived from feeling ; feeling is conditioned upon 
the existence of external objects, and expresses the way in which 
the sentient subject is affected by them, and not what they are in 
themselves. All knowledge is through feeling, and all feeling is. 
relative. Such are its dogmas. 

What we intend in this paper is to examine into the theory ol 
the Belativity of Knowledge in so far as it bases itself upon the 
fact of the relativity of feeling to a subject. Were we to examine 
it exhaustively in its relations to the theory of evolution, witk 
which in its fourth form it is connected, it would be nei*4)88ary to 
ask how the scientific theory of evolution, by hypothesis an exact 
and correct statement of a universal law, is compatible with any 
such supposed origin of knowledge. But we pass over this for 
the present, and will inquire simply into the mutual relations of 
the two parts of any sensationalistic theory of the relativity of 
knowledge. 

That we may have the work thoroughly before us, it must be 
noticed, first, that Relative here signifies subjective as opposed 
to objective, phenomenal as opposed to ontological. It denotes 
an imperfection of thought, not its essence. Secondly, this theory 
in its present form is not a psychological theory. It does not 
simply state certain facts regarding the method in which we get 
to know the world, but claims to be a Philosophy, and so givea 
epistemological conclusions regarding the knowableness of Beings 
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and, therefore, ontological conclaeionB re^j^rding the nature of 
Being, viz., that it is unrelated to Thought. 

Plausible aa the theory seems at first sight, by reason of its sup- 
posed basis in well-established scientiiic facts, it is impossible, upon 
iiurther reflection, to suppress certain questionings. These formu- 
late themselves as follows : How is it possible to assume at the 
same time the truth of the sensationalist hypothesis and that of 
the Relativity of Feeling? Are these two doctrines ultimately 
reconcilable ? Does not the possibility of knowing the relativity:^ 
of our feelings imply an element in knowledge besides these feel- 
ings? Could a merely feeling consciousness ever arrive at the 
knowledge that there were objects as referred to which its feelings 
were purely relative ? In a word : Can a consciousness made up 
exclusively of feelings which are ex hypotheei relative ever tran- 
scend this relativity, and make assertions regarding an absolute 
object as referred to which alone they could be termed relative? 

What I wish to present is some suggestions in answer of this^ 
question ; and incidentally, if possible, to throw some light upon 
the ultimate ontological bearings of any theory of the relativity 
of feeling. 

It is to be noticed, flrst, that this theory assumes that there \h 
an absolute object or objects. There can be no relative except as 
referred to an Absolute. It is only by assuming that there is 
something Non-relative that we can know our feelings to be relai- 
tive. Relative and absolute are correlate terms, and one without 
the other is meaningless, or rather impossible. Were it not 
postulated that there is a Non-relative existence as referred to 
which our present actual feelings are relative, it is evident that 
the feelings themselves would be the ultimate and absolute, thus 
•eontradicting the hypothesis. There is no need to occupy space 
in stating these truisms, for, besides their self-evident character, 
they are admitted, or rather claimed, by the chief modern repre- 
aentative of the doctrine we are examining. Says Mr. Spencer : 
." The proposition, that whatever we feel has an existence which is 
relative to ourselves only, cannot be proved, nay, cannot even be 
intelligibly expressed, without asserting directly, or by implica- 
tion, an external existence which is not relative to ourselves.'^ 
. . . The hypothesis " that the active antecedents of each primary 
Ibeling exist independently of consciousness is the only thinkable 
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one. It is the one implicitly asserted in the veiy proposition that 
feelings are relative to oar own nature, and it is taken for granted 
in every step of every argument by which the proposition is 
proved" (Spencer, "Principles of Psychology," vol. i, pp. 209, 
210). And, again : " More certain than the relativity of relations, 
as we conceive them, is the existence of non-relative forms to 
which they refer; since proof of tlie first involves perpetual as- 
sumption of the last " (Ibid., p. 227). 

It being admitted, then, that knowledge of the relativity of 
feeling implies knowledge of a non-relative existence, the question 
arises as to the compatibility of this position with the theory it 
accompanies, viz., that all knowledge is derived from feeling. Is 
it logically possible to hold that all knowledge comes from feeling, 
and yet that there is knowledge of the existence of an Absolute? 
Bather, does not one position exclude the other I We will put 
the case in its simplest form. Either there is knowledge of some- 
thing Non-relative or there is not. If the latter be the case, then, 
as we have already seen, the relativity of feeling could never be 
known, nay, the question as to its relativity could never have 
occurred to consciousness. The former alternative is the one 
Adopted. We must admit that there is knowledge of the existence 
of an absolute object But how is this knowledge obtained f Since 
aU knowledge comes from feeling, this must also. In other words, 
since sensation-knowledge we must have sensation that there is 
an absolute existence. But on this theory (that every feeling is 
relative) an absolute sensation is a contradiction in terms. We 
may give up the sensationalist hypothesis, and, admitting that we 
have knowledge not derived from feeling (viz., that an Absolate 
exists), hold that feeling is relative. Or we may give up the 
Relativity theory and hold, so far at least as this point is con* 
oerned, that Sensationalism is true. But to attempt to hold them 
together is suicidal. If all our knowledge comes from feeling, 
since we can never have a feeling of the absolute object, we never 
can have knowledge of it ; and we cannot have a feeling of it, 
since, by the theory, the absolute is precisely that which is not 
conditioned by feeling. Or, on the other hand, if we know that 
all feeling is relative, we do know that there is an absolute ob- 
ject, and hence have knowledge not derived from sensation. When 
these alternatives are once fairly faced, it will be seen that one or 
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the other mnst be definitely adopted. Both cannot be accepted* 
To attempt it is to show that neither position is understood. 

Such is the fact. The reason for it is not far to seek. By the 
Bensationalist hypothesis, we know only onr feelings; according to 
tiie relativity theory, we most know the relation of oar feelings 
to an object ; this the feelings cannot give, except by transcend- 
ing their relativity — except, in short, by ceasing to be feelings. 
Hume showed once for all that if the sensationalist presuppositions 
be adopted, the '' perceptions " themselves were ultimate and final, 
and that any supposed reference of them to an object is a fiction 
to be accounted for as best may be. 

An examination of the method by which Mr. Spencer attempts 
to unite with his sensationalism the position that the existence of 
an Absolute is known will confirm us in the conclusions just 
drawn, for we shall see that the best which he can offer is a vir- 
tual surrender. His argument was substantially given in the 
passages cited from him, and is similar to that given in the First 
Principles for the existence of an absolute object in general. 
Briefly, it is as follows : " The existence of a Non-relative is un- 
avoidably asserted in every chain of reasoning by which relativity 
18 proved." This is apparently offered as a serious argument in 
proof of the existence of an absolute object ; at least it is all that 
IS offered. Its worth may be made evident by a parallel example. 
To prove A, we must assume B ; by its assumption A is proved. 
Bat B is involved in the proof of A ; therefore B is also proved. 
It is evident, or ought to be, that we have here no proof of the 
existence of either A or B, of the Kelative or Non-relative, but 
samply that there can be no A without B, no Relative without an 
Absolute — an undoubted fact, but one which leaves the existence 
of either in as much doubt as before. In truth, it is not a solution 
of the difficulty, but a statement of it. It says that unless there 
be an absolute object, our feelings cannot be known as relative ; 
while the question is precisely how is this absolute object known. 
Mr. Spencer's legitimate conclusions from his argument are either 
that there is no absolute object, and hence the feelings are not 
relative, or we do know they are relative, and hence know that 
there is an absolute object, and have knowledge which is not rela- 
tive. To attempt, as he does, to prove the existence of one from 
the assumed existence of the other is to reason in a circle. It can 
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not be that we know there is a Non-relative because we know that 
onr feelings are relative, for the latter point is jast the one in 
question, and cannot be proved, as Mr. Spencer himself shows, 
without assumption of the former. The knowledge of the ezist- 
•exce of the Relative cannot be made to depend upon the assump- 
tion of a Non-relative, and knowledge of the existence of the Non- 
relative upon that of the Kslative, at one and the same time. Bat 
it is only by this most illogical procedure that Mr. Spencer gets 
the Absolute, which, as he recognizes, is necessary to the proof of 
the relativity hypothesis. 

We conclude, then, that we are justified in reasserting our 
original statement. To know that our sensations are relative, we 
must know that there is an Absolute. To know that there is an 
Absolute is, on the sensationalist hypothesis, to assert the con^ro- 
dictio in adjecto of an absolute feeling, or eke to reason in the 
wholly illegitimate manner just examined. Hence, the two posi- 
tions of Sensationalism and Relativity of sensations are wholly 
irreconcilable. 

So far we have confined ourselves to the simplest assumption of 
these theories as conjoined — the assumption that there i$ an abso- 
lute object or objects. We have not concerned ourselves with the 
question, WluU is this absolute object? This, however, can no 
longer be kept in the background. Even admitting what we have 
seen it impoisible to admit on the hypothesis that we have knowl- 
•edge of the existence of a Non-relative, we have yet to decide 
whether the relativity of feeling can be proved without knowing 
what this Non-relative is. The sensationalist must hold, of course, 
that it can be. To hold that sensations can tell us what an abso- 
lute existence is, is a contradiction even greater (if there be de- 
grees in contradiction) than the one we have just seen the theory 
involved in. And so we find that the absolute object is for Mr. 
Spencer beyond consciousness, independent of consciousness, un* 
knowable. In fact, Absolnte and non-relativeness to consciousness 
are synonymous terms with him and the Sensationalists generally. 
Our question, therefore, is: Can we prove the relativity of feelings 
on the hypothenis that they are relative to an unknown something 
by reference of them to something out of and independent of con- 
;Sciou8ness ? 

In reply, we ask the following questions : 1. Is it possible tp 
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know thai something la, if we have absolntelj no knowledge what 
that something is f Can we know that an Absolute is, if we don't 
know what Absolute means t 2. Is it possible to know the exist- 
ence of anything which is ex hypotheei ont of relation to con- 
scionsness, and, farther, know that this is the Absolute t 3. Is it 
possible to refer the whole content of consciousness to something 
which is beyond consciousness? Since the relative is so only as 
referred to an Absolute, can such a ratio between that which is in 
coDsciousness and that which is out of it be discovered as to de- 
iDonstrate the relative character of the former ? All these ques- 
tions must, I conceive, be answered in the negative. As to the 
first, the predication of existence of an Unknowable seems to be a 
psychological impossibility. If there be any meaning in the asser- 
tion that X is, I confess I cannot see it. When it is said that 
something ie^ it is meant that aomething is. The predication must 
be of something; it cannot be of a pure Non-entity, like the Un- 
knowable. The subject must mea/n something [before it can be 
said either to be or not to be, or have any other Intelligible pro- 
position regarding it made. An<^ so, as matter of fact, it is only 
as Mr. Spencer identifies his Unknowable with an Absolute, and 
thus takes advantage of the popular connotations of the word, 
that he is able to say that the Unknowable is ; it is only as he 
smuggles some degree of qualification, however slight, into the 
subject that he can make it the subject of a proposition. 

The question as to the possibility of knowledge of anything be- 
yond consciousness, while presenting, since unknowable, the same 
difficulties to an afiirmative answer as the question just considered, 
must, in addition, be answered negatively, on grounds of self-con- 
sistency. To say that something beyond consciousness is known 
to exidt, is merely to say that the same thing is and is not in con- 
sciousness. Its special characteristic is to be out of consciousness ; 
but, so far as it is known to exist, it is in and for consciousness. 
To suppose otherwise is to suppose that consciousness can in some 
way get outside of or ^^ beyond " itself, and be conscious of that 
which is not in consciousness — a proposition as absurd as that a 
man can stand on his own shoulders, or outstrip his shadow. 

If we go further and give to the Absolute any positive signifi- 
cation, if it becomes anything more than the blank negation of all 
determinate relations, the bare ie^ which nevertheless is a qualifi- 
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cation by thought, we are only adding farther relations to oon- 
Bcionsness ; we are only qualifying it farther by thoaght relations* 
Can the theory we are examining avoid sach determinations? 
This brings us to our third question : Can a mere a;, an absolutely 
unrelated object, afford as any ground for asserting the relativity 
of specific objects in consciousness as they actually exist ! If the 
absolute object is entirely out of relation to consciousness, it cer- 
tainly cannot be related to feelings, the supposed content of con- 
sciousness. Even were it granted that we could know the exist- 
ence of an unknowable object and know that it was absolute, we 
should not be justified in saying that our actual feelings were rela- 
tive; to effect this, the Absolute must be brought into specific 
relations with specific feelings. As long as its sole characteristic 
is unrelatedness to consciousness, it and the content of conscious- 
ness have nothing to do with each other ; and to make one the 
ground of asserting anything regarding the real nature of the 
other is absurd. Indeed, not only must specific relations between 
the object and feelings be asserted, but we find as matter of fact 
at least one such implicitly posited, viz., that of cause and effect. 
The absolute object is the cause, the feeling is the effect. Now, 
remember that by this same theory all knowledge comes from 
feeling, and then ask how is it possible for the feeling conscious* 
ness to know this relation. At most, sensationalism can mean by 
causation regular succession of feelings ; but the characteristics of 
the supposed cause in this case are precisely that it is not a feel- 
ing, and (since it is unknowable) that the succession has never 
been once observed, but it is only by making this self -destructive 
assumption that the theory can get the slightest footing. 

We conclude on this point, therefore, that, to prove the Rela- 
tivity of Feeling, it must be assumed that there is an absolute 
object ; that this object must be in consciousness, and specifically 
related to the content of consciousness, and that these relations 
cannot be in the way of feeling. We must know that there is 
such an object; we must know what it is, and the what must 
consist in its relation to thought. Perhaps a method of stating 
this conclusion which would appear less formal, though not less 
expressive of the difficulty, would be to say that whatever is ex- 
plained must be explained by reference to the known and not the 
unknown. £ven were it admitted, e. ^., that the cause of our 
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feelings and that force have some transcendental existence entirely 
tXTiralated to oarselves and entirely unknown, it would not be by 
0Dch unknowns that the relative character of our present feelings 
could be shown. To show or to explain is to bring the thing into 
relation with something known. Explanation of the unknown by 
the known, not of the known by the unknown, is the ordsr of 
science. 

An examination of the specific feelings which are said to be 
relative to the subject will both bring this point into clearer light, 
and reveal in what, positively, their relativity does consist. In a 
concrete case : Why is the feeling of color as given in immediate 
conscMousness said to be relative? Is the knowledsce that it is 
euch obtained by reference to a known or an unknown object? 
The question thus put answers itself. The sensation of color is 
said to be relative to ourselves because it is known to be dependent 
upon vibrations of ether and the retinal structure of the eye. It is 
merely the relation between these two as given in consciousness. 
Unless I know that there is such a retinal structure and such 
waves, or something corresponding to them, it is absurd to speak 
oi the feeling of color as relative. It is only because I may know 
what light is as objective that I may know that what it seiims to 
be in feeling is relative and subjective. And so with sound and 
taste. The subjectivity of taste, e, g.^ means that in the object 
unrelated to a nervous organism there is such and such a physical 
or chemical structure, and that the sensation of taste is the relation 
between that structura and a corresponding organic structure. 
Clearly, then, our knowledge of subjectivity or relativity depands 
npon kBOwledge of something objective. But it must be especially 
noticed that this something objective is not given in feeling, and, 
therefore, is not relative to sense. These objects — the waves of 
ether, the structure of the retina, etc. — are not themselves feel- 
infirg^ and never have been : were they feelings, there would be no 
reason to assert the relative character of the feelings following 
upon them. Consequently, if it should be said that these so-called 
objects, the vibrations, etcj., although not themselves feelings, yet 
have meaning attached to them only in so far as they represent 
fo^ibUiiieB of feeling — and mean only that under certain con- 
ditions they would become feelings, and that even now tliey 
poesess signitication only as symbolized by actual sensations — the 
XVII- 5 
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answer is ready. Bat, before giving it, we will state the objection 
more fallj. It may be said that the objects we have supposed, the 
vibrations, etc., are, as known, themselves conditioned by the affec* 
tion of the nervous organism througli some other object, and so on 
indefinitely, so that, after all, our knowledge of them is entirely 
relative. 

But any such objection, to be of value, must hold that this pro- 
cess goes on oJ injinitumy as otherwise there would be something 
known not through feeling, and, therefore, not relative. But if it 
does go on ad infinitum^ it is clear that we fall into our original 
difficulty : nothing will ever be known except the immediate feel- 
ings, and to refer them to anything existing out of or beyond 
themselves will be impossible. The mere fact that one feeling is 
the antecedent of another could never give any reason for assert- 
ing that that feeling was relative in comparison with an unknown 
object. To suppose that it could, is to suppose that a feeling may 
transcend its own relativity. Therefore, on this theory of tbe 
infinite regress, it can never bo known that there is an al)solate 
object, and, therefore, immediately present feelings can never be 
referred to such an object ; i. e.y can never be known to be rela- 
tive. They becoma themselves absolute and absolutely known. 

We conclude, therefore, that to prove the relativity of feeling 
is impossible without assuming that there are objects which are 
known not through feeling. In short. Sensationalism and the 
Relativity hypothesis again prove themselves utterly incompatible. 
The theory of the relativity of feeling, therefore, is so far from 
proving the subjectivity of our knowledge that it is impossible, 
except upon a theory which assumes that we do have objective 
knowledge. 

Tbe removal of a possible misapprehension and an objection are 
needed to complete tbe discussion of this point. It will perhaps 
be said that, since the relativity of feeling was known long before 
there was knowledge of what the objects really w*ere, and that 
since now it is possible or probable, in some cases, that we do not 
really know the objective order, our account cannot be correct. 
But it must be noticed that this account does not depend for its 
correctness upon the question whether objects are really what we 
think they are, but simply upon the question whether the theory 
of the Relativity of Feeling does not assume and require that it is 
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pasexble to so know them. And this question is implicitly an- 
swered in the affirmative in this very objection ; for, if oar present 
knowledge is incorrect, this can be shown only by reference to an 
established objective order to which, by greater knowledge, it shall 
be shown that our present theories do not correspond. 

Or, again, it may be said our account is incorrect, because the 
real reason for calling a leeling relative is not because we have any 
knowledge of the object as referred to which it is relative, but sim- 
ply because under the same objective conditions dijBEerent persona 
have different sensations, or even the same person at different 
times. But nothing is gained by this change in expression, since 
it assumes that there are permanent objective conditions, which 
must be known. For the two differing feelings are either known 
to refer to the same object or they are not. If not, all ground for 
calling them relative disappears. But, if they are, of course this 
object must be known. By any method of stating the theory, it 
will be found impossible to avoid reference to a known order ob- 
jectively existing. In this connection it may not be without in- 
terest to quote Mr. Spencer's summary of the theory as admitting 
implicitly, though unconsciously, just this point. He says: "The 
quality and the quantity of the sensation produced by a given 
amount of a given external force vary not only with the structure 
of the organism, specific and individual, as well as the structure 
of the part affected, but also with the age, the constitutional state 
of the part as moditied by temperature, circulation, and previous 
use, and even with the relative motion of subject and object." 
What we desire to call attention to are the two admissions or claims 
which he makes, all unconscious of their bearing upon his theory. 
(1) That there is objectively " a given amount of a given force; " 
and (2) that some nine objectively existing causes of the modifi- 
cation of this force as given in feeling can be shown. In short, it 
is assumed that there is an objective force, the kind and amount 
of which is known, and that the causes which produce the varia- 
tions of this in immediate feeling can be shown, and, consequently, 
eliminated. 

So far, our conclusions as to the relation of the theory of Rcla- 
tivity of Feeling to the theory of knowledge have been negative, 
and consisted in pointing out that it was not consistent with Sen- 
sationalism. But we are now prepared to draw a positive conclu- 
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8ion and oay that the real meaning of the theory ot Belativity 
of Feeling is that a feeling is a specific determinate relation or 
reaction given in consciousness between two liodies, one a sensi- 
tive, the other a non-sensitive object. It is possible to hold it, 
therefore, only in conjunction with a theory which allows knowl- 
edge of these objects ; furthermore, since we have knowledge of 
these objective conditions, the knowledge of their relation as given 
in feeling, though relative indeed to the subject, is not for that 
reason a detraction from onr knowledge of objects, but rather an 
addition. One certainly cannot see a priori any reason why the 
knowledge of the reactions of, say gold, in the presence of an acid 
should be an intei*esting addition to onr knowledge of these sub- 
stances, while the knowledge of its relation to a sensitive organ- 
ism as given in feeling should be a deprivation of real knowledge. 
Except upon the theory that the real nature of things is their na- 
ture out ot relation to everything, knowledge of the mode of re- 
lation between an object and an organism is just as much genuine 
knowledge as knowledge of its physical and chemical properties, 
which in turn are only its relations. 

Leaving the subject of feelings, we come to that of relations be- 
tween feelings which it has also been attempted to demonstrate to 
be purely relative to the subject, giving no knowledge of objective 
relations. There is no reason to draw upon the patience of read- 
ers to examine this view. It is subject to all the difiiculties which 
we have made out against the like theory regarding feelings, besides 
laboring under the additional difficulty of having to sliow that 
these relations are themselves naught but feeling?. Since we have 
already shown that the relativity of feelings to the subject cannot 
be proved without assuming objective relation?, the case stands, a 
j^oriiori^ against any such attempt as the present. There is also a 
self-contradiction in the theory so glaring that it might well have 
made any one pause who was not so mastered by the presupposi- 
tions of his system as to be blind to the rules of ordinary logic. 
Sensutionalism must and does hold that all relations are reducible 
to feelinsjs; are themselves, indeed, but kinds of feeling. B*it the 
theory of relativity supposes a relation between the subjective 
feeling and the unknown object which is the absolute. But, ac- 
cording to Sensationalism, this relation must be a feeling. Hence 
nothing exists but feelings, and relativity is a myth I If there be 
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no real relationB, there can be no relativity ; and, converselj, to 
say that feelings are reaUy relative is to say that a relation really 
and objectively is, and is known. But to say this is to abandon 
the position that relation is a kind of feeling, and thereby to aban- 
don Sensationalism. The fact that the two positions are so often 
held in conjunction is only evidence of how slightly the real mean- 
ing of either is grasped. 

We summarize our results as follows: The doctrine of the rela- 
tivity of feeling is incompatible with Sensationalism, and is so for 
two reasons. First, Sensationalism can never give knowledge of 
the sine qua non of the Relativity theory : the existence of an ab- 
solute object. For the very reason that sensation ia relative to the 
subject, it can never transcend that relativity and make assertions 
regarding something absolute. ' Secondly, even if the existence of 
the absolute object were assured, feeling qua feeling can never 
demonstrate its own relativity. The Absolute here as an unknown 
Universal can never be known to be the Absolute which consti- 
tutes the relativity of the present content of consciousness. The 
feelings must be definitely referred to that absolute object. For 
feeling itself to make any such reference assumes that it can tran- 
scend its relativity, and know not only an absolute object, but 
what it is and what relations subsist between the two. 

But if this knowledge of the existence of an absolute object and 
of its determinate relations is not given by feeling, we are justi- 
fied in saying that it is given by a consciousness which by its 
relations determines the object. For, as we have shown that these 
objects must be related to consciousness, and cannot be related in 
the way of feeling, what they can be except as determined and 
constituted by relations of this consciousness it is not easy to see. 
Since a feeling can be known as relative only when referred to an 
object, this object cannot be a feeling, nor constituted by a feeling. 
The object must, then, be relative to a thinking consciousness. 

There are two points which every theory of the Relativity of 
Feeling must include and explain : {a) In what does the relative 
character of the feelings consist } (ft) What is the nature of the 
correlate absolute ? The sensationalist hypothesis breaks down, as 
we have seen, at both these points. But our present theory, that 
/relativity consists in a specific ratio between a sensitive and a non- 
sensitive object, which are constituted by relations to self-con- 
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floioueness, proves itself, I think, amply adeqaate. Since relativ- 
ity, according to it, consists not in relation to a nervoas organism, 
bat to consciousness, the possibility of knowledge is provided for. 
And, on the other hand, since this self-consciousness is the ground 
and source of relations, it cannot be subject to them. It is itself 
the true Absolnte, then. This does not mean that it is the Unre- 
lated, but that it is not conditioned by those conditions which de- 
termine its objects. Thus, we are saved the absurdity of believing 
in a relative which has no correlate absolute. 

We have thus considered the theory of the Relativity of Knowl- 
edge in that form where it unites itself with and bases itself upon 
feeling. The reader may see for himself how large a portion 
of it would also apply to any theory of the Relativity of Knowl- 
edge. In closing, we must repeat the caution with which we 
began : that we are not dealing with the theory of relativity of 
feeling as a psychological theory. The correctness of the theory 
is undoubted. The philosophical interpretation of it is the point 
in question. Its conditions and implications need development^ 
and we have attempted to show that when they are developed the 
theory is compatible neither with Sensationalism, nor with Sub- 
jectivism, nor with Agnosticism ; that it is compatible only with 
a theory which admits the constitutive power of Thought, as itself 
ultimate Being, determining objects. 
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This paper, the resume of some thirty years of my own studies 
into Historical Origins, was written as long ago as 1854 ; before 
I had read JBunsen's '^ Antiquarian Researches," wliich I found, 
wiien 1 did read them, in 1860, confirmed with astronomical, philo- 
logical, and physiological facta, and with the ornamentation of 
the most ancient monuments, as well as with collation and criti- 
cism of the oldest written documents, the theory of a primeval 
civilization, long antedating what had been considered, hitherto, 
the b^inning of human history. 
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And, of oonrae, it was written prior to the recent scientific 
theories of the " Origin of Species " and " Descent of Man." Bat 
the acceptance of the theory of the evolution of the hnman body 
out of star-dast, through all lower animal forms, till it reached 
the human shape (perhaps in the faun, which may have been his- 
torical!), does not at all invalidate the arguments on which is 
founded my theory of the Primeval Man. As a Spirit of Beason, 
communing fully with his kind in love, and comprehending na- 
ture bv intuition, I submit that the " Imao^e of God " is not ma- 
t&rialj and must be sought and found, not by physiological but by 
historical research. Of course, man could not appear on earth till 
an organization had been developed or evolved adequate to be a 
perfect instrumentality of the Spirit. J. J. Garth Wilkinson, in 
his work entitled " The Human Body in its Belation with Man," 
has illustrated by the physiology what I attempt to illustrate by 
the history of humanity. For, as Mr. Emerson has sung, even 
the fragmentary history that we have is suificient to show to an 
earnest, reflective mind that 

" Deep love lieth under 
The' pictures of time, 
Thai fade in the light 

Of their meaning suhlimey 

The earliest traditions declare the unity of the human race, not 
merely by referring man, bodily, to one progenitor (of which there 
18 reasanable dispute), but by referring civilization to one law^ 
giver. 

Considering the names of the primeval law-givers, to which each 
great race goes back (the Aryan Manu^ the Indian Menu, the 
Egyptian MeneSy the Lydian Maeon^ the Etruscan Manus, the 
German Man, and the radical syllable min, found in declining 
the Latin homo, and in Minerva, the natno of the Roman goddess 
of wisdom), we find the old root, mn (the liquid m expressing tlie 
meeting, and the n negating the limit, of phenomena). Man, ety- 
roologically, means the consciously meaning creature expressing 
himself by the symbolic organs of speech, the oldest and character- 
istic creation of man being significant articulate speech — and if 
the sensuous genius of the Aramssan language named man from 
his body {Adam — Edam — red earth), becanse, characteristically, 
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.they considered the phenomenon first ; yet his spiritual being was 
not left unrepresented in the Hebrew Genesis. For no^ only in 
Chapter First is he declared the conscious sovereign of the earth, 
and of all that there is therein, but in Chapter Second it is said 
that " the Lord God brought to Adain all creatures to be named, 
and the name that he gave them was the name thereof "-r-a state- 
ment which can symb(»lize nothing lees than that man, having 
appeared on earth in full physical development, unhindered by 
inheritance of physical evil (which is always the consequence of 
moral disorder or negligence), not only received on his healthy 
aensorium perfect impressions of nature's particulars, but his un- 
spoiled brain was in that perfect state for intuitive perception, 
classification, and all other mental action,' of which we have par- 
tial example in every great original genius, whose proper action 
is always to name correctly sensuous things, and their relations to 
the whole^ of which he has mystic knowledge in his sense of per- 
sonal identity; that the name the primeval man gave to every- 
thing brought before him " was the name thereof'^'* — that is, it 
expressed its nature and attributes; in short, articulate, signifi- 
cant language was the first creation of man, and the special wit- 
ness of liis intellectual' entity. Expression was coeval with Im- 
pression, or Speech followed hard on Perception. 

That man did appear on earth, not only in physical and intel- 
lectual power, but morally free to good and evil, is patent, in that 
he was, as we have already said, and as all ancient tradition recog- 
nizes, primevally, the law-giver. And in justifying the assertion 
that the names of the most ancient law-givers ^<?m^ to, or imply 
the first social organism, rather than an individual, it may be in 
point to cite the fact that in ancient Egypt all the wisdom gath* 
ered in the ages, by whomsoever committed to writing, went to 
make one book, called the '' Book of Uermes," whence, in process 
of time, came the conception of the Egyptian god Hermes, in- 
apirer of all wisdom. For that '^ all scripture came by inspira- 
tion of God" was an ancient proverb, expressing not the faith of 
the Hebrews alone, though their characteristic conception of Law^ 
as concrete in one Holy persona personarum, made their symbol 



> See Fr&ooes Power Gobbe's ** Intuiiire MoniB/* and F. D. M aurloe's " ConscleiMi^'* 
for the later recognition of this truth. 
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^f the Belf-revelation of the Divine Spirit always to be humaii 
history. 

The name of the Hebrews' God, Jehovah, was composed of the 
three tenses of the verb to be — " «?<w," " w," " shall be " — which 
happily expresses the idea of Eternity, and, to the moral sense, 
means The Pbomisbb. (^' As it was in the beginning, ia now, and 
ever shall be," is the grand intuition of Primeval Humanity, seal- 
ing it as the Eternal Son of God.) It is precisely because only 
the expression of Truth and Good, which is symbolized by man 
in his social unity, can touch the sensibilities of all men, from 
zenith to nadir, that the Hebrew scriptures interest the heart and 
command the imagination of more Varieties of race than do the 
sacred books of any other nation. 

For only the few of any race or age, by a process of introver- 
sion, abstract the idea of Divinity. The mass of men, whether 
barbarous or civilized, are interested by nothing less than a story 
of social interaction ; and they are so quick to infer a Divine fac- 
tor in history, because every man personally realizes the need of 
Divine to supply the shortcomings of huma/n Causality and 
Idealitv. 

In short, it is because men, considered in solidarity, can alone 
become the image of God, that the adequate form of a Revelation 
of God must needs be the total of human history. 

It matters not, indeed, whether we consider as an Idea expressed 
in apologue merely, or as historical fact, that old tradition which 
(whether it appears as the Eden of the Hebrews, the Egyptian 
kingdom of Osiris, the Persian kingdom of Ormuzd, the Golden 
Age of ancient Europe, or the long reign of gods before men, 
lying back of the Chinese and Indian histories) always symbolizes 
the one general truth — that the race began as one social organ- 
ism ; all variety of human individuality harmonized into Wisdom 
and Power, by the recognized rule of a supreme sslf-conscious 
being, infinitely good and wise, in parental relation with it, gen- 
erating, and educating to regenerate it, forevermore. 

The etymology of the wordsy^^5^ and right (perfect participles 
of tlie Latin words for to command and to reign over\ and the 
instinctive appropriation of them to the decisions of conscience, 
point ba<;k to the same original fact of pure Theism as the first 
religion of the human race, and the first principle of all govern* 
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tnent. Every degree of remorse (which every iDdividnal feels 
more or lees, from his earliest days of reflection) implies the same 
truth — namely, that man is ^'created npright," and b^ns his 
career as the image and vicegerent of God/ 

That all nature is instramentality for man ; and, to make society 
a ^^ communion of the just," his recoguized and appointed duty is^ 
at once, the instinct of the heart, the ultimate trnth of Beasoiv 
and Uie oldest statement of history. (Oen. x, 9-17.) 

It is this primeval fact (or Idea) of the Incarnation of God in 
man whicli has had the effect, in Asia, to give an}* man, in whom 
the supreme power is formally vested, tlie prestige of divinity* 
Always, with Asiatics, the " powers that be " are reverenced as 
divine. The "Great Emperor" of China, "Grand Lama" of 
Thibet, "Indian Rajah," or whatever the title of the Oriental 
ruler may be, is not the servanty but an incarnation of God (with 
the one exception of the kings of Israel). 

The salutation of Brahmin to Brahmin, though it be from aged 
father to youthful son, still is, "to the divinity that is in yon I do 
homage." £ven in its ruinSy Asiatic society is thoroughly theo- 
cratic. Hence the persi;>tence of those majestic forms of social 
and political life which lie like a ghastly mask on its shrunken 
skeleton. 

And it is this not yet entirely dead mysticism, on the borden 
of Europe and Asia, upon which the demonic Czar Nicholas 
knew how to play, and which gave to his ase^nmption of divine 
right by the Ukase a strange power over the Asiatic portion of 
his subjects; while, on the otiier hand, it was simply ludicrous to 
the western mind, whose extreme peculiarity is expressed by the 
London "Punch"; and it inextricably puzzled, or more or less 
heavily imposed upon those nations, whope culture lies half-way 
between these extremes, who talk of the divine right of kings 
and infallibility of popes. 



' nence the great poet of the Ideal, in his Sphinx song : 

** Aak on— thou clothed Eternity 1 

7\mie 10 the false reply.*' 
And— 

** Pride ruined the angels — 

Their shame them restores ; 

And the joy that is sweetest 

Lurks in stings of remorse." 
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But th^re is another tradition of History, coeval with that of 
the iDcamation of God in man, which teBtiiies to a fact only logi- 
cally secood to it : this is the Fall of Man from Paradise ; the 
death of Osii-is, torn to pieces by the monster Typhoeus; the in- 
vasion of the kingdom of Ormuzd by Ahriman ; the silver, brazen^ 
and iron ages of ancient Europe that followed the golden ago of 
Saturn. 

Wliether these corresponding traditions point to Ideas constitu- 
ting the mind of man, or to historical facts on the social and po- 
litical plane of the primeval civilization, they equally, with that 
of the incarnation, symbolize the truth — that there is a Being of 
whom the human race is an intelligent creature, endowed with 
freedom to become, consciously, one with Him, no less than left 
at liberty to rebel against Him within a certain apliere. Other- 
wise the mind of man is a material slough, half conscious in de- 
spair. 

Bat that it is not the last is symbolized by a third tradition, in- 
extricably mixed np with the two others in all their forms. With 
tlie curse and banishment from Paradise is linked, indissolubly, 
the immortal hope of Kedemption, which is found to be no less 
universal if more or less clear in different civilizations. 

It is said to Adam, in Genesis iii, that Eve's seed shall crush 
the serpent of evil ; and to Abraham, in Genesis x, '^In thy seed 
fiball all the families of the earth be blessed." Isis, the faithful 
wife of Osiris, never ceases to seek the divided body of her be- 
loved husband — [which, the fable says, Typhoeus buried all over 
the earth] — that, bringing the pieces together, a house of life may 
be made, to which he shall return to live and rule forevermoi*e» 
The Persian prophecy is, that Ormuzd shall in the end overcome 
Ahriman ; and, over Chaos, according to the theogony of Hesiod 
(which is really ill-remembered history), " Love, first born of Im- 
mortals, rose." 

Indeed, the Greek myths of Kedemption are multitudinous. 
Think of that wonderful story of Jupiter and Semele, where the 
finite is destroyed by its irreverent desire to know God othenoise 
than by worshipping him, humbly and gratefully — ^wherefore tor 
earthly beauty is given ashes, by Jupiter's coming in his unveiled 
infinite majesty in answer to the incontinent human desire. But, 
according to this fable, the divine spark of life, which the Infinite 
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bas fathered and the Finite mothered, is saved in the thigh of 
Jupiter (which seems to be the emblem of the activity of the 
spirit in time); and, in doe season, the man-child appears — a fiery 
<}od, riding on the panther, and conqnering India ; the stroke of 
his thjrsos turning the earth beneath into the grape, whose form 
-and streaming wine answer to the sun, with its streaming light — 
showing that the earth and the heavens are alike symbols of the 
one life, whose ineffable nature is VICTORY ! 

Also, think of Prometheus (mind foreseeing), who, " benevo- 
lent to man,*' warns his brother, Epimetheus (mind passive), 
against receiving any gift whatever from Jnpiter, who, in th(U 
oldest mythology^ always stands for the god of this worlds in oppo- 
sition to a sublimer Divinity. But the warning was in vain, for 
forgetful Epimetheus " received " the consummate Pandora, who 
straightway opened on him her casket^ whence, to his dismay, 
"flew human ills through earth and air."* But here, also, is 
found the Promise ; Hope was left prisoner of man by the quick- 
falling cover! 

Again, to Prometheus, chained by Jupiter for bringing fire 
from heaven to man on earth, comes at last the deliverer, Her- 
cules, the genius of Labor, bom of the God-like Will, and the all- 
entrancing Beauty of the Orecian land, who brings to an end one 
old era, and begins another. 

To those who may object to all this, that it is Poetry, and not 
History, we reply that we can afford to make the transference, 
though we submit that it is a poetic form of History^ by which 
the Divine meaning of ages of human experimenting is distilled 
into a convenient form for transmission and moral use. With 
respect to the fact of man's first estate in physical and intellectual 
uprightness, the historic fall, and the growing redemption of the 
Taco (a symbolic trilogy which integrates the triplicity of hutnau 
destiny), History is strong with her unquestionable raouuments, 
•and is growing stronger as they are daily explored. 

To say nothing of language^ in which the early history of tho 
liuman mind is fossilized, and which at last is being studied 6ci- 
•entitically, stones, no more than figures, will lie. When man 
builds his life into architectural masses like those of Egypt and 



* 8e« FlazmAn's " DliiBtratiooi of Heiiod — ^Pandora opening her Box.' 
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India, or monlds it into eculptiire, as in the allegoric figures ofr 

Persia and Assyria, the colossi of Egj'pt, and the gods and heroes 

of Greece and Borne, he makes that which lie is-^everlasting as 

the hills : 

" Earth proudly wears the Parthenon 

As the hest gem upon her zone ; 

And morning opes with haste her lids 

To gaze upon the Pyramids." 

The monnments of the Elder World testify to what man has 
heen, known, and done, as cannot be gainsaid. We need but 
slightly indicate what volume upon volume of antiquarian re- 
search tells, in details which cannot be too considerately explored. 
Even monumental architecture shows that, in early antiquity, 
men were organized to labor, and accomplished vast designs ; and 
the laborers were not mere artisans, but creative artists, whose 
coltnro (again) implies organized society. 

The sculptures of those monuments that Heeren explored in 
Egypt, Persia, and India, on which are brought together the in- 
habitants of remote regions, prove an immense commerce.* We 
see the nomads of Asia and Africa, reciprocally, on the architec- 
tures of Egypt and Assyria. They are walking in processions in 
E«rypt, bearing tributes; they hold up, as caryatides, the thrones 
of the old kings of Persia and Assyria. Costumes and manners 
identify some of these figures with the Scythians of the Norths 
and the Ethiopian and Egytian nomads described by Herodotus; 
for it is plain, on comparing his descriptions with accounts mod- 
em travellers give of the Tartaric and African tribes, that nomads 
neither deteriorate nor iujprove in the lapse of ages. Their office 
Beems to be to keep up the wild stock of the human race, with a 
protest against that subjection of one class of men to another 
which can only take place in any nation by some men's arro- 
gating a divine right, which is, in fact, inherent in all, or in none. 

On the temple- and palace-walls of Egypt and Assyria are 
repressnted triumphal marches of conquerors, bringing as prison- 
ens, at their chariot-wheels, multitudes of nations who were linked 
together by religion, politics, or commerce. The tributes brought 
nnogle the silks of China, the commodities of farther and hither 



^ Heeren's " ReaearcheB in Fereia, Egypt, and India." 
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India, with gold and ivory borne on the hands of negroes from 
Guinea, even bo long ago ! 

The investigations of Landsecr into a species of monnment, 
found among the ruins of Babylon, whose architectures and sculp- 
tures are destroyed, have poured unexpected light upon the his- 
tory of the early ages. Cylinders of precious stone, carved with 
more or less artistic skill, are picked up, even to this day, among 
the ruins of Babylon, and are occasionally dug up in the £astem 
•Continent, in places as distant from each other as Ireland and 
Ohina. They are small, but their great numbers can only be 
accounted for by recalling the remark of Herodotus — that " every 
Babylonian had a signet." They are, in short, horoscopes, which 
were worn on the top of a staff, or on a string tied round the 
neck. The aspects of the heavens are represented on them by 
emblematic iigures, which recall the astronomical science that, 
as astrological myth, gave form to the popular religion of old 
Babvlon. 

It is only the extensive commerce, which had one of its capitals 
on the banks of the Euphrates, and another on the Nile, and em- 
braced the isles of the sea, east and west, that can account for the 
wide spread of many mythological stories, through which gleam 
the sciences of Nature, especially astronomy; but which often 
have a historic and metaphysical sense also, as if nations of differ- 
ent genius had successively symbolized their thought^ and even 
history, by the same figures. For, in process of time, these sig- 
nets, being nsed as seals and pledges of faith in commerce, were 
universally diffused in waxen semblances, each nation interpret- 
ing the graven images according to its own ideas and traditions. 

If, as Landseer seems to prove, these cylinders are referred to 
in the Book of Job (xxxvii, 14), were legislated against by Moses 
as graven images,* and were the ground forms of many Grecian 
and Roman myths, the testimony they bear to the antiquity of a 
general commerce, supporting and supported by an afSliated Pa- 
ganism, is remarkable. 

The unity of Paganism in its principle (which is the worship of 



' It is noteworthy that Moses olvrajs Bays : ** Thou shalt not bare a grayen imago 
unto i/iysel/^^^ which is a perfect description of a Babvlonian signet, every horoscope 
being peculiar to its owner. Such idols it was easy for Rachel to conceal by sitliiig on 
them. 
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the Heavens and the Earth), and the interftision of its rites and 
ceremonies with the activities of commerce, was a widel j extended 
fact in antiquity ; bat many European monuments bear a differ- 
ent interpretation. Tiiej' consist of fragmentary Epics and Lyrics, 
pointing to an action of man antagonistic to religion and nnion^ 
which the monnments of southern Asia and northeastern Africa 
always presuppose ; in short, they are redolent of a more lively 
religious sentiment, in the form of Hero-worship. 

In Europe, as elsewhere, the first rulers of men are said to have 
been divine ; and European divinities are always of the human 
form, which, instead of being disgraced, as in Asia, by allegoric 
monstrosities, such as a hundred breasts, or a multitude of arms 
or eyes, becomes, whenever it symbolizes the Divine, of Ideal 
beauty. 

The worship of human form culminated in Greece, where the 
Titans, children of Heaven and Earth, seem to have had earliest 
sway. Benjamin Constant shows that the reign of the Titans 
represents a sacerdotal government, learned in the arts and 
sciences, and by these very means tyrannizing over conquered 
masses, foreclosing the freedom of new generations as they ^' came 
upon the shores of being." 

Sir William Jones's Dissertation upon "the identity of the 
gods of India and Italy " affords a mass of evidence that the 
sacerdotal governments of Asia and Africa extended, at an early 
age, into Europe also; else the identity he discovera is only to be 
accounted for by supposing that vast emigrations went from some 
central point of Asia, carrying their traditions of glory with them 
to new localities, where they finally took root, and seemed, to 
their posterit3% indigenous; so that the ancient Italy was really a 
reminiscence of India, and the golden reign of Saturn, perhaps, but 
another statement of the primeval organism of men in society. 
For does not Saturn obviously stand for the ancient Time? Think 
of his history : so Time devours all that it brings forth. Stupe- 
fied into custom, it may at last mistake a etone for a living child, 
let the stone only be cunningly swathed by the changeable Rhea 
(who personifies the flow of circumstance). 

But the autocratic genius of political power, the Greek Zeus, 
the good father, Eupater, Jupiter, being child of that one of the 
Titans who had obtained sway over all the rest (for custom is 
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Stronger than all other finite principles), when, like the rest of h» 
brethren, he is condemned to be devoured, indicates his descent 
from Uranas (Heaven — this father's father), and nnder that pro^ 
tectioii, by his mother Rhea's aid (as Ilesiod has told ns), escapes 
to Crete, and gets educated by the priests of Cybele. (Everywhere 
we find religion, thongh often, as here, it has gone astray into the 
earth for its God.) 

In the fir^t force of his youthful geiiins, Jupiter declares war 
against the time-honored custom (political contends with sacer- 
dotal power); Saturn is compelled to disgorge^ first, the stone^ 
then the brothers and sisters of the new autocrat, who, in the gen- 
erous plenitude of conscious power, seeks the prison-house of hia 
uncles, the Titans, to set them free also (autocratic power cravea 
the prestige of the divine association). 

What splendid symbolization is this of ages of human activity, 
distilled down into a poetic quintessence by the generalizing In- 
tellect and creative Fancy ! The (lenius of Humanity, in some 
remarkable person, triumphs over Time; and, taking counsel of 
all the powers of Nature, especially of the forecasting wisdom of 
man, builds up, on the ruins of an outworn ancient dynasty (which 
in its own day had a not unlike history), the Olympian kingdom. 

There is a subsequent war between the Titans and the Olympic 
gods, and a conquest of the former by the latter, with the help of 
the hundred-handed giants of the earth and sea. And thin is fol- 
lowed by the battle of the giants with the victorious gods (for the 
conservative multitude, of course, when it has become conscious 
of its potency, always rebels against the autocratic power, although 
it did help restore it to new vigor!). 

The whole story has been reproduced in Europe within fifteen 
hundred years. 

Let Constantine's Empire stand for Saturn ; let the principle of 
monarchy, encouraging the popular element till it has gained itd 
own purpose;^, stand for Jupiter and his allied ginnts; let Hilde- 
brand's struggle of the ecclesiastical against the civil power stand 
for the war of the Titans against the Olympic gods — and it will 
be seen that the whole fable of the war of the Titans was verita- 
ble history, which always has words of prophecy for the nnder. 
standing heart. The myth holds good for history, even to the 
end ; Jupiter conquers and keeps in bonds the rebel Titans. Ila^ 
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even nails the immortal Prometheus, his prime counsellor, to the 
rock of circumstance, by mechanical art and material Force, under 
the direction of Mercury (the brain in the hand). Wiiy is not 
this a probable history of the elder world, since we know that, in 
the modem era, the Practical Intellect always has sacrificed to 
immediate ends the inspirations of its youth, without which it 
wonld never have risen to its place of power? * 

The monarchical principle grew in Europe — ^first, by the Church, 
which anointed it ; secondly, by the popular element, which gave 
it material force. No sooner was it established than it dealt with 
both as Jupiter did with the Titans on the one side and the 
giants on the jther. But there is nothing which has lived that 
can entirely die. The mountains that are piled on the giants are 
not ^^ firm set earth ; " the buried ones turn, and shake the foun- 
dations of the cities built over them ; occasionally their fiery life 
bursts forth overwhelming ; there is secret, undated community 
with the Higher power, "benevolent to man," who brought the 
fire to earth;' and the divine Titan bides his time, and outlives 
the vulture of circumstance. The self-regenerating liver may not 
be exhausted even through thirty thousand years. Idea foresees 
that, however persistent may be any beautiful form, every form 
ifl temporary. As out of the conjunction of the active genius of 
Greece, with its beautiful sensibility, sprang a force, personal, 
moral, instant ; conditioned by political circumstance, and directed 
to specific ends; constantly renewed and cultivated by the very 
labors that were imposed upon it to keep it from the place of 
{•ower — so it may be that the legitimate governments of modem 
Europe are educating the Hercules that shall unbind the genius 
of Humanity for a new Avatar I 

Homer celebrated the past glories of the Olympian era. The 
fall of Troy is the last event that brought the will of the Pelasgic- 
Dodonsean Jupiter about. Apollo, the god of the Heracleidse, 
took his place in Greece thereafter. If Jupiter survived as a 
name, it was vod^ etprceterea nihil. 

When, some ages after Homer and Hesiod, Herodotus took up 



* See " Biogrtphy of Napoleon Bonaparte,'* as given by Hazlitt. 
*lCr. Longfellow has embodied this idea in his ** Eoceladus." But I deny any pla- 
gkrtnn. This essay was written (1868) long before his sonnet was published, if 
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the peD of History, which the epic poete had laid down, the Del- 
phic oracle was the sole temple of Religion that held any sway 
over the people. But its sway was supreme. It is because we 
see the details of the Ionian revolt and Grecian resistance to Per- 
sia microscopically, that it does not appear to be Apollo's deed, 
as obviously as the destruction of the Pythian serpent, and the 
building of the temple of Crissa. 

The triumph of the age of Pericles was the flowering oat, in 
national act, of a Keligion founded on the worship of Divine In- 
tellect, in pure human form. 

Karl Ottfried Miiller has interpreted the Dorian conception of 
Apollo as '^ the moral harmony of the universe," broadened first 
by the toleration, and then by the absorption, of the tutelary gods 
of the other tribes, who severally personified the various human 
instincts and faculties which possibly characterized their heroic 
founders, and the systems of culture they severally established. 
But Mailer's interpretation is not enough to explain the belief in 
h\% perMonality^ which made Apollo the god of the people. 

Modern researches have suggested, if they have not proved, that 
Apollo was an ancient leader of the Dorian colonization, a Hero 
Priest (perhaps the remembrance of one of the " fourteen lives of 
Buddha " long prior to Ootama), who led a colony of the atheisti- 
cal sect (falsely so called, for its denial of any Divinity existent in 
the material universe opened up the way for an apprehension of 
God in man, the only known creature of which Love, Wisdom, 
and Spiritual power are in any degree attributes). 

In the personality of a heroic man, then, is at last found ade- 
quate explanation of the effectiveness of the worship of Apollo 
over the masses of the Greeks. It is only Personality that will 
command a people's worship ; never an abstraction. 

The human Apollo must have combined the highest ideas of 
the Brahminical piety with the immeasurable self-respect of the 
protesting Buddha,^ who probably united rare personai gifts with 
his complete culture. 

Apollo inspires and commends his worshipper to his own Ideal 
Beauty. 



' The word Buiddha^ IntiiUigence, did not originate with Sakjamimi. It headi Ihm 
moBt ftnoieot genealogies of Aaia. (See Tod*s " Histoiy of Rijasthan.")] 
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Except the Hebrew, this i^ the only worship that history speaks 
of which does not subject man to material nature ; and, at the 
same time, does not despise, but respects, material nature in its 
due place. 

Its supreme act is Imagination, which, descending from the 
calm heaven of Beason, expresses itself in Music, Dauce, Science, 
and every beautiful art — the equilibrate motion, which is the rest 
not of death, but of the two poles of life in equipoise. 

Its action in society was the inevitable result of a noble wis- 
dom that saw the supreme end of a state ' to be the unfolding of 
its constituent members to a perfect individual development, which, 
precisely because it was felt by each one to be his own moral cre- 
ation, was his highest source and means of enjoyment. 

Such a political state was measurably historical with the Do- 
rians; and the only argument against their historian has been 
that "such culture is incredible in a wandering tribe of No- 
mads." 

But what justifies this ever-recurring preconception of primeval 
harbarism, when it is opposed by facts so stubborn as the Sans- 
crit, Zend, and other old tongues, teeming with words applied 
to intellectnal and moral exercises not named in modem lan- 
guages, proving a subtlety of intellect on the one hand, and 
a range of nature on the other, without parallel in modem civili- 
zation ? 

What is to be made of the fossilized science discovered among 
the superstitious practices of the Eastern nations? The idle le- 
gends, by which those among whom they are found explain these 
forms of custom, prove that the science originated with some 
more highly educated race who went before." 

It is immeasurably more absurd to suppose that the wonders of 
Grecian art and culture, described by Homer, and otherwise indi- 
cated in the first ages of Greece, were the imagination of the 
poets, than to believe them to be historical facts. 

Lajard has discovered, in Nineveh, that beneath the relics of 
the eighth century before Christ is found another, previously 
buried, Nineveh, whose works of art are of an altogether more 



> K. O. Mmier, rol. ii, '* History of the DorianB." ( 

< See BftiOy'ii "Hiatory of Ancient Aatronomy/* uid "L'Origine dee Soiencee.' 
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ezqaiBite character, showing the remoter age to have been more 
highly cultivated than the later one ! ' 

Many of the cylinders of Babylon, referred to jnst now, speci- 
mens of which are scattered through the cabinets of Europe, 
exhibit the highest taste of art. The shawls of Cashmere, the 
steel and the silken webs of Damascus, are older than historical 
memory. 

All these nations have the tradition that these inventions were 
introduced by divine personages. The '^social compact" and 
the germination of arts and sciences among barbarians are ro- 
mances of modem philosophers that have not a solitary historical 
verilication. Joseph de Maistre's idea of savages being the degra- 
dation of the human race, not its germs,* is far better authenti- 
cated by facts than the opposite opinion ; and it is no objection 
to this view that the nobleness of some savage nations testifies to 
the restorative power of an entire removal from the seats of con* 
centrated corruption, from which the crimes or the caprices of their 
progenitors may originally have driven them ; the promise of Re- 
demption is as inherent in man as the Fall and the original sov- 
ereignty. The whole trilogy is perpetually reproduced, both in 
individuals and in History. 

The Vedas of the Aryans, the Desatir of the Persians, the Pu- 
ranas, and other sacred books of the Indians, equally show that 
the Fallen man was not at once bereft of all the glories of the 
sovereign. 

In that day, when yet " the whole earth was of one lip," man, 
in comparison with later generations, 

" above the rest 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 
Stood like a tower." 

*' High in the midst, exalted as a God, 
Th* Apostate in his sun-bright chariot sat ; 
Idol of majesty divine — 
His form not yet had lost 
All its original bright d ess, 



* Hariette^a disooreries in the most ancient Egypt and the exploration of tht'tlreat 
Pyramid bring similar eridenoe. 

* '* Soirees de Ste. Petersbourg.*" 
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Nor appeared less than 

Archangel mined, 

And the excess of glory obscured." 

In short, men whose personal gifts and splendor of action are 
hardly exaggerated in the myths of the Grecian gods, whose 
forms (as Heeren says) Homer and Hesiod fixed forever in the 
hnman imagination by the characterizing strokes of their wonder- 
ful genius, might not unreasonably have been believed by ordi* 
nary men to have been wholly divine. 

A late writer has traced from India, by the names of their set- 
tlements, which are found to be but a thinly disguised Sanscrit, 
the founders of every Grecian, as well as many Syrian and Egyp- 
tian states ; and he promises to do the same with respect to Italy 
and other nations farther west.' 

The earlier of the emigrants were sun-worshippers, who may 
naturally have succeeded to worshippers of the abstractions of 
the human mind (of which the Heavenly host and the forms of 
Earth are emblems), that at last brought about a worship of mate- 
rial nature, instead of the Supreme Sjnrit^ whose expression they 
are; and this, in every instance, at last reduced men to barbar- 
ism. If there were various sectaries of this worship of nature 
(and how could it be otherwise ?), and if they made various experi- 
ments of social life, the recollections of these persons by their de- 
scendants, and their histories, seen across the dark ages of Bevo- 
lotion and Barbarism, would account for the variety and contra- 
dictions of the myths, which present the greatest difficulties when 
it is insisted to harmonize them into one scheme, as Hesiod and 
others have tried to do. 

Bat those antiquarians and critics are quite in the wrong who 
60 earnestly set forth that it was not legitimate for the Grecian 
poets to have used these historical facts as the fanciful symboliza- 
tion of their ideas. The truth is that the facts themselves grew 
out of the Ideas, which were their final cause of being.' 

The genius of Humanity exercises its highest prerogative when 



* See '^ India in Greece," by E. Pocoke. He has prombed it respecting the Kelts, 
vfao preserred the original Aryan organization of clans in the Scotch Highlands and i i 
Mand (Aryaland ?). 

* See F. 0. Mavice's '* Apocalypse." 
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it extracts the Idea which a great social movement, or series of 
movements, has expressed, and casts aside the facts, as the gold- 
smelter does the ore in which he finds the precious metal embed- 
ded. This " mystic harvest " of Time, that the Poet " gathers in 
a song,*' is a corresponding verification of the argument derived 
firom Philology, for the high condition of Primeval man, which 
the Philosopher of History cannot spare. 

We know, indeed, by the Romancers and wandering Minstrels 
of the twelfth century, that these transcendental Beapers of the 
fields of Time make sad work with the dates and localities ; but, 
on this account, we do not cease to be grateful that the middle age 
literatures have preserved the grand forms of Charlemagne and 
his Paladins, and of Arthur and his knights, who were really flesh 
and blood, and wonld never have been represented as the defenders 
of innocence, age, and chastity, but for the reality they shared in 
the Christian Life of Love. 

That idea of pure Love made them imperishable ; and, when 
they passed away personally, all in them that was derived from it 
survived as 9k power ; and, re-embodied in chivalry, and the Chris- 
tian poetry, not only educated Milton, as he has gratefully re- 
corded, but Christian Europe, so far as it has been educated at 
all, which is indeed bat partially. 

The peculiarity of Greece was not derived from the emigration 
of the Solar Tribes, but from the leaders of the Pelasgian colonies 
of later date, called the Lunar Tribes. These, before they left 
Asia, had rejected the theology of the Brahmins, and their whole 
social organization, by denying the abstract principle out of which 
those doctrines grew, and propounding a theory in favor of the 
human will exactly opposite to the old Pantheism. 

The first, as well as the last Buddh preached that God was the 
evolution of ages, and always came into form at last as a icak. 

The signature of the developed divinity was the union of all 
gifts of genius and fortune which could make human opportunity. 
Having traversed all nature, from the lowest moss and animal- 
cule up through all vegetable and animal organizations, he at last 
found himself the most beautiful, wise, and powerful of men, and 
the son of a king. 

Choosing five hundred companions, most nearly gifted like 
himself, he exercised Satnmian sway ; and, having organized the 
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whole race of men into a perfect society, and established peace, 
trnthy and universal felicity, he and his five hundred passed into 
nir'V)ana (which has been strangely interpreted annihilation), for 
they had arrived at the consummate flower of Being I 

Such is the oldest Buddhistic Tradition/ 

We can plainly see what there was inspiring and commanding 
in this myth. What a spark of fire it must have been to kindle 
all the personality of genius slumbering in that old Brahrainical 
world ! 

If it was a doctrine preached by a man whom fortune had 
placed on a pinnacle of political power by his birth, and he could 
give his thought act^ nothing recorded of the triumphs of Buddh- 
ism is incredible. Even the last Buddha (Gotama) conquered 
Brahminical Sacerdocy for ages, in its old seats. 

Alexander and Csesar and the modern '^ Man of Destiny " came 
into similar relation with their respective times, and, with a gauge 
of much less depth, did a corresponding work on the political 
plane. 

It is true that Brahmanism always recovered itself in its old 
place, when the living Buddh passed out of the flesh ; but ^is in 
the end was an advantage to mankind, for it produced emigration 
en mas9e of those who bad acknowledged him.' 

Each leader could believe himself, and be believed by his fol- 
lowers, the coming Buddha, just in proportion to his gifts; and 
would work and inspire others accordingly. Hence the leaders 
of the earliest Pelasgian and Hellenic colonies. 

The river Dor is one of the eastern sources of the Indus, coming 
from the mountains of the beautiful Cashmir, where even now 
travellers see working in the fields men with forms that recall the 
proportions of the Famese Hercules and the Apollo Belvedere. 
From this river the leader of the Dorian emigration to Europe 
went, and was ever after idealized and worshipped as Apollo. 

The first Buddhists are to be judged by their oldest books, and 
the uttermost purity and first energy of their doctrine ; not by 
the present Buddhism, which dates from Gotama (the last man 



' See '* Reme Independuite/* article by Boumonf. 

' It is noteworthy that the Pelasgian emigration dates from the victory of the Brah- 
■iaieal orer the warrior-caste, in India. The warriors were not subdaed, but emi- 
pated. 
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who bore that name, in the fourth centary before Christ), ind 
.which is DOW anquestionablj cormpted from its first life. 

The caput moriuum of both Bjstems (Brahminiftm and Baddh- 
iam) is all that ie left in modern India to-day. 

The healthiest results of an v doctrine are to be looked for among 
the Emigrants, who banish themselves from the opposite consena* 
tisms, and whose activities and hardships in the colonization of 
new oonntries involve contests with nature, and with the older 
settlements of their opponents, which keep their intellect a&d 
enei^y alive for afres. 

History has testified to no other Buddh who can compare with 
Apollo, who must have been the apotheosis of a rarely gifted 

man. 

But even the divine Apollo recognizes a fallen humanity in 
his experience. The most remarkable rites in his worship conse- 
crated the remembrance of his limitations by ceremonies of ex- 
piation and purification, necessitated by his violation of life — the 
mystery of mysteries — in his destruction of the Pythian serpent, 
which personified, perhaps, some savage fetichism, or the corrup 
tions of the old Brahminism, but which could not be destroyed 
without violence. 

The infernal deities at Pherffi, to whom the expiation was 
made, are the ^' clouds and darkness round about the throne '' of 
the " Unknown God," whom the Greeks " ignorantly worshipped.*' 
But what is most remarkable and interesting in this myth is that 
the expiation Apollo makes is by menial service to man, which 
suggests an obscure apprehension of the characteristic doctrine of 
Christianity. 

Karl Ottfried Miiller says there is trace of a myth of the death 
of Apollo in the oldest mythology ; and, also, it interchanges 
Apollo and Hercules, as if they symbolized the same facts of his- 
tory. Both were names of the Sun-God. There was one form 
of the story of the restoration of Alcestis from the dead which 
made Apollo the Restorer, who, moved by the love he felt for the 
king, whom he had once humbled himself to serve, fought with 
OrcuB. Does not this express the central depth of the Christian 
doctrine of redemption ? 

' Were not Brahminism and Buddhism opposite errors? Brah- 
minism despises the life that now is as Maya — Illusion. Buddhism 
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pities and despairs ofU; Nirwana ifi absolute deliverance from 
it. BrahnnniBm lacks the love, Buddhism lacks the dignity, of 
human nature, and both, therefore, allow human life to lapse, 
instead of glorifying it ; but had they been, in their beginning, 
just what these theories are now, a/nd no more^ they had never 
founded social systems that it has taken so many ages to wear 
out. They are among the involuntary witnesses to the truth that 
man is created upright, which means in communion with God, 
whose Word is the sum of things^ each one of which, and the 
order in which they are found, wake echoes in the human mind 
(«. «., words) which may be used for mutual understanding with 
our fellows — as God used the things themselves to converse with 
the primeval man before men were driven to hiding themselves 
in the trees of the garden, in conscious shame for having let their 
birthright lapse, by taking the law from below their proper sphere 
of life rather than from above, in that worshipful communion 
with the Father of Spirits which realizes the unity of all Life. 

The animal as well as his material environment is good in its 
place, and it is all right that men should see, name, and enjoy it 
as *' very good." But let them not rest — but wobk — in it : " My 
Father worketh .hitherto, and I work." The world which science 
cognizes is the body which God has prepared for the human spirit 
to sojourn in, that men may commune with each other, tossing 
the echoes of its particulars from their tongues, to express that 
they know themselves as denizens of a heavenly kingdom, and 
heirs of its throne, on which they shall sit down, having over- 
come this world by knowing and using it in love. 

Absorption and nirwana amount to the same thing, leaving 
God minus his Son, in whose face, as the old Schoolmen said, 
die Father beholds his own Glory. They grow paie before the 
Victory of Life Everlasting in Christ Risen. He left nothing in 
the grave, because every power constituting mind and body rises 
from the plane of nature, and ascends into heaven^ by its own 
proper action and perfect use, singing ^' Hallelujah 1 the Lord God 
omnipotent reigneth {in and hy many^ ^^ So it was in the begin* 
ning, is now, and ever shall be, world without end." 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 



OBJECT AND REFLECTION, 

A NORMAL LB880N ON THS SIMPLICITY OF TRUTH. 

All things pertaining to life and piety are of Hia dirine power, which ia giTen unto 
m through the Icnowledge of Him who hath called us by glory and Tirtue. — 2 Pet, t, S. 

— Purtir'8 Trihblation. 

Since instniotiona are many, hold close to those whereon the rest depend. So may 
we have all in a few, and the law and the prophets in a rule. 

—Sir Thom^ Bbownr. 

Through all the diversities of human experience which necessarily ensue 
firom the diverse limitations of circumstances and pursuits, and through all 
the ambiguities of human speech which may either inhere in the constitu- 
tion of language, or spring from the variety of usage, there is an abiding 
unity of all truth, which is indicated and manifested to every enlightened 
intelligence, in a growing simplification of doctrine, or, so to speak, in a 
growing crystallization of law. The multiplicity of rules in all educational, 
as in all social and all individual life, so far as it is not ultimately capable 
of reduction to the central and comprehensive rule of " God-with-us," must 
be a form of practical polytheism, fraught with the distractions and dangers 
of a false faith. In the following more or less fragmentary suggestions 
the writer's desire is to inculcate the universal immanence of the super- 
natural in the natural, and to represent the work of education as being but 
one of the fields of exercise for that religious faith which moves, more or 
less directly, in the van of all living, progressive intelligence. 

An "Object" may^be simply defined as anything which is perceived or 
perceptible ; that is, as anything " cast over against,'' or placed before, and 
so contrasted with, or distinguishable from, while subject to, our individual 
power of perceiving. As a secondary meaning, resulting from the desira- 
bility, real or imagined, of things perceptible as means of happiness, the 
term is also applied to the pursuit or desire of any such thing, and becomes 
nearly or quite synonymous with the terms " Design,'* " Purpose," •* Mo- 
tive." But it is so important, for the statement of first principles, to dis- 
tinguish that primary meaning as a fact independent of all the variable 
moods of individual feeling, that the term " Object " may with advantage 
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be more explicitly defined as somewhat external to men, or to their indiyid- 
Tud consciousness, which somewhat, in the Divine ordering and illuminat- 
ing of the perceiving being and the perceived thing, impresses the con- 
scioDsneas of men with a varied distinctness and fulness, according to their 
varied sensibility and capacity. Impressions thus received into conscious- 
ness, and there more or less definitely retained or secretly commingled, 
become, obviously, a sort of secondary objects, and furnish the materials of 
memory and " subjects " for reflection. 

Bat while these comparatively internal facts, or subjects of reflection, 
are indeed subjects at will, or proper to us, as compared with those more 
impersonal facts which were their external occasion, they must obviously 
still be also regarded as external or objective in their relation and attitude 
to the secret individual consciousness, or the power of perceiving and re- 
flecting, which inheres in the man proper, by virtue of his deeper relation 
to God. 

The recorded creation of man in the imnge of God is the charter of his 
inherent superiority to the laws of inferior creatures, and even suggests the 
possible inference that the mention of his being created may be a fignra- 
tire piece of condescension to that fallen and fragmentary condition in 
which be inevitably contemplates himself on the same pl^e with those 
creatures ; and that his real origin in the essential and truly characteristic 
part of his constitution is that of an inevitable emanation of the Divine 
Sabstance in its collision with a hostile power, in that underlying conflict 
of the ages and the universe, which was presumably antecedent to the crea> 
tioD, and which is to be coeval, and coeval only, with the duration of time. 
Bat this suggestion it is unnecessary and inexpedient here to follow up 
farther than to note that original diversity in human experience, of external 
&ct and internal fact, which led oven so profound and exhaustive an intelli- 
gence as that of Plato to regard matter as selt-existent and eternal. 

Without a deep appreciation of this fundamental contrast we cannot 
rtead&stly do justice to the ever subtly shifting and seemingly evanescent, 
bat ever stubbornly recurring, distinction between true Subject and true 
Object, and the consequent relativity and transitoriness of human knowl- 
edge ; nor have any firm hold on the reflective power as the main element, 
% indeed, as any element at all, in the development of that knowledge. 
Bat we must be led, by way of compromise, to designate the intermediate, 
transitional stages of a completed consciousness, as at best an indiscriminate 
mixture of the two elements, in which the priority of the internal is not 
maintained ; and as the policy of concession thus accepted is consistently 
purBued or developed, to adopt a spiritless, materialistic faith and philoso- 
phy, barren alike of aU deep principle and all lofty aspiration. But with 
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that appreciation, the philosophic ground may still be maintained for iht 
universally obvious duality of Science, and the distinction between the 
internal or personal element and the external or impersonal may be rigidly 
observed through ail the abounding and else inevitable confusion conse- 
quent upon the degree of profundity or insight in different observen, or 
in the same observer at different stages of intelligence. Indeed, despite all 
the inherent ambiguities of language, and all the perverse quibblings of 
scepticism of which those ambiguities are the stronghold, this ^^ Subjec- 
tive '' and " Objective " duality of worldly and communicable experience 
and knowledge may be styled a direct intuition of the healthy soul, and a 
aelf-evident fact to a matured intelligence. But the ambiguities of language 
are themselves a result of this pervading duality of experience, and arc to 
be mastered on the same principle of simplicity and subordination of the 
natural to the supernatural. 

Howsoever the spiritual or substantial and the physical or phenomenal 
may be mediated by the intellectual or metaphysical — whatsoever divbion 
may be made of the various elements of truth, according to the stand-point 
And method of the observer, into subjective roots and objective branches 
of science, it must at least be obvious to all that there are root-sciences and 
branch-sciences, and that the science of language, which combines and 
connects them all, is justly to be regarded as the trunk of the tree. At 
though in itself neither a source of strength nor a seat of beauty^ it must 
pre-eminently represent the principles, whatever they may be, which are 
common to all science. Indeed, the whole significance of Language, as a 
productive science rather than a wasteful art, consists in the fact that^ as 
the mediator of the sciences, or the medium of their communicability and 
prospective fusion, it presents none other than those universal principles ; 
and so, as it becomes indeed known to us, represents the essential and 
permanent conditions of all phenomena distinct from those accidental and 
transient ones which form so large a part of our transitional and pro- 
bational experience. As the immediate omnipresence and practical omnipo- 
tence of God in nature, and a pervading harmony of nature, where not 
obscured without nor interrupted within by avoidable evil, are found to be 
the ultimate lessons of every department of knowledge, they are registered 
in the constitution of language, and so become the elementary materials of 
Grammar. The secret presence of Subjective power in Objective phenooae- 
na, which Subjective power, whether immediately consisting in the pres- 
ent Deity, or whether mediately represented by principles and men, main* 
tains its own position and the subordination of nature by a continiial 
process of creation, or expenditure of itself in new Objective forms, and ao 
proves that subordination, and not self-preservation, is the universal law 
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of nature — this is the great mystery of grammar as of all science. Let the 
Btodent of grammar, then, and of all science, begin his stndy with observ. 
ing the ever«hifking distinction between internal and external experience, 
between power and phenomena, with a view to learning, in the first place, 
the qaalities of spirit as distinguished from those of matter ; and let him 
not dream to build except upon the foundation thus laid, if he would not 
have the image of his dream broken and crushed to powder before the 
Stone which is even now " cut out of the mountain without hands," and 
which is destined to "fill the whole earth." 

As the Divine Subjective Power is antecedent to the universal Objective 
existence in the work of Creation, we may infer that the work of human 
investigation, subjective development, must be antecedent to objective in- 
telligence. '* First the root and then the fruit " must ever be the order of the 
truth that " springs out of the earth " under the beams of the righteousness 
that " shines down from heaven " (Ps. Ixxxv, 2). Unconsciously, the soul 
of the earnest inquirer imbibes principles with facts, gaining by the process 
an increase of intellectual capacity which ensures their subsequent con- 
scious discrimination and permanent possession. By the faithful observ- 
ance of this just order of experience, man discovers and occupies his ap- 
pointed place as lord of the outward creation. As his real lite is '* hid 
with Christ in God," all facts furnish principles, which in turn become 
recognized as more important facts, and again suggest more important 
principles, according to the law of subjective development, until the scheme 
of the universe is consistently mirrored in his soul, so far as its details may 
be known to him, without diminishing, but, on the contrary, enlarging his 
appreciation of his relations towards God and his fellow-man. His very 
knowledge of God, the Supreme Subject, is plainly nothing more than a 
progress from earlier crude and contracted objective apprehensions to later 
refined and enlarged ones, with the extension of his own subjective capacity. 

The mind of the individual and that of the race thus enlarging with the 
development of principles, the attainments of one age and stage become 
the starting-point of the next, and the primary law of education thus not 
only pervades ail departments of knowledge, but endures through every 
period of progress. So far as the simplification and enlargement of lau- 
gua^ may keep pace with the same tokens of progress in general science, 
the teacher will be continually able to adapt his demonstrations of truth to 
the simple sense and craving capacity of the unsophisticated learner, never 
allowing his necessary practical devotion to the Objective or phenomenal 
to prevent that recognition of its immediate dependence on the Subjective 
or potential which, as an ever-shifting relationship, is that with which 
every learner must begin and end. Whether, therefore, it be regarded a» 
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a uoity or as a trinity, whether as the direct (uBion of the aabjectiTe and 
objective, or as their distinct though harmonious coexistence in an otherwise 
** unknown God/' the simplicity of Truth thus becomes the clew of gram- 
mar, and the law of education, so far as the work of education may deserve 
its name, by being at once elementary and progressive ; and the broadest 
expression or illustration of that simplicity may yet appear in the profound 
but universal subordination of true Object to true Subject in the realm of 
ideas, and in the analogy, or philosophical identity of the relation existing 
between them, with those equally universal relationships of physical nat- 
ure which are known as Polarity in the inorganic kingdom, and as Sex in 
the organic. The typical and far-reaching significance of these outward 
principles in the Divine allegory of God^s creation, it may be, is only be- 
ginning to be broached.' 

RiCHABD RufDouni. 
Pbiladklphia, Pa., Jammr^^ 1883. 

THE BEAUTIFUL. 

Beauty is not a local somewhat, nor is it an abstract quantity. It can- 
not be predicated of any scene or condition in itself, independently of hu- 
man soul-condition. One's emotions may be aroused in admiration of some 
visible scene, and he may thence call upon a companion to observe and 
admire with him, but there is no certainty that the companion sees and 
admires with him — sees as he does. It is beautiful to the one, exciting 
delightful emotions, and is only coldly commonplace to the other. So 
beauty, in its merely sensory aspect even, is conditioned upon a unity or 
harmony between man and his relations in experience. The world of sense 
awakens throbs of delight and admiration only to one whose feelings are 
toned up to a becoming pitch of aesthetic sensibility. Mere animal re- 
lation with the sensible realms is void of such sensibility. Only human 
emotions can fitly respond to or record on life's tablet the element of beauty 
that is resident in the world of sense. Hence, there is sensory nsthetic 
experience enly where there is a vital marriage of beauty of soul with oat- 
ward conditions. And as the human form is composite in its nature, 
and fitted thus for delights — (1) through sensible relation with things; 
(2) through supersensible experience in the realm of ideas; and (8) 
through intimate unity and converse with the infinitely Oood, True, and 



> The reader, who maj incline to pursue this snalogj, is referred to the articles 
*' Subject and Object, or UDiverssl PoUritj/* Joum, Spec. PhU.^ vol vtii, p. 97 ; and 
** Polarity in Character,*' vol. xi, pp. S20 and 417. The former article he is requested 
to correct at p. 104, 1. 22, bj inserting ** presently " before ** external** ; and the latter 
at p. 824, 1 14, by reading ** competitioo '* instead of "completion.*' 
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Beantiihl — the coronet of beauty that hnuian form is authorized to wear 
maj glov with the gems of highest heaven. So it is puerile and weak for 
one to relegate sBsthetic experience mainly to sensory elements, and there- 
upon indulge oddities of dress and conduct as signs of superior Aesthetic 
tone. The beautiful in human experience has all the breadth inherent to 
the human form. This form lives at once, or may live, in the delights of 
flense, the delights of reason, and the delights of wisdom. Come to its 
best powers and amplest inheritance, this form shall revel in the matchless 
beauty of regained Paradise, so full of the Highest that it shall carry all 
of the rational and sensory nature, tinged with the lustre of its divinest 
equipage. 

The young English poet, Oscar Wilde, who is just now claiming some 
attention as, par excellence^ the exponent of sestheticism, may be measura- 
bly touched with some sense of the beautiful — possibly in all of its degrees 
— but he is manifestly at fault in claiming familiarity with aesthetics as a 
tcience. One may have intimate emotional kinship with the beautiful in its 
whole scope, and actually be all aglow with poetic radiance or other flame 
of genius in the line of art, and yet his inteUect may be so void of any 
measuring rules or defining laws thereof as to be wholly wanting in due 
scientific appreciation. 

The distinctive boundaries of art and science arc really very marked, 
though nothing is more common than a confused maddling of the two in 
thought and speech. Art may very forcibly play in human experience as 
intuitional perception and expression of some more or less vital reality, but 
science alone scribes the law, rule, or measure that constantly subtends all 
order, either of thought or thing. So the former is more akin to the emo- 
tional, and the latter to the intellectual, realm of human power. 

In proportion as art and science are divorced in their operations is the 
product measurably partial and unsatisfactory. Art may inspire, but only 
science may duly order activities. But art impulsion is sure to carry with 
it a degree of knowledge or science, else it could not take even partial form. 
Bat when one not only cultivates '^ eesthetics," like this young poet Wilde, 
bat talks glibly of the theme as " science " that commands his constant adora- 
tion, we may rigbtly challenge him to justify his claims ; and, unless he 
can formulate to the understanding the distinctive principles, laws, or rules 
that constitute Aesthetics, call upon him to '' step down and out" At least 
should he merely show the measure of aesthetic activity and intelligence' 
tbai speaks through his life, and leave such measure of art and science to 
impress others with its own character and value. 

Art emotions are not raised simply in behalf of the beautiful^ for there 
b also an animating spirit in man towards the good and the true. The art 
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element is the generative or viuliring force, while the science element i> 
the embodying or organizing force. The affections are moti,red or en- 
hrened with some sense of the good, true, or beautiful, and the inteUect is 
moved ,n corresponding degree, to give appreciable form, as an effect to 
such affechim. In those human conditions that realize only the partial snd 
fragmentary m experience, neither art nor science can exhibit perfect con- 
sistency or maturity of spirit and power; such as must animate and fortify 
human energy under the reign of the unitizing principles that shall finaUy 
prevail. Only the coordination of art and science, in creative oHer at- 
tained, will realue the invincible pUy of art in its supreme degree, as it goes 
forth robed in the symmetry and order of supreme science, TiU then verv 
vital fragments may stimulate and direct humanity in its educational ciieeer 
bnt fully comprehensive scientific definition may not be expected of every' 
adventurer, especially upon a theme so illusive in its character as assthetici 
It IS reported of Mr. Wilde that, when affirming the univeraal prevalence 
of beauty, he was asked to name the beauty that was ixssident in an ele- 
vator close by, whereupon he could only beat a hasty retreat under cover 
of his hackman. He had not reflected that beauty aud deformity an two 
requisite poles to experience, at least during the processes of human devel- 
opment, else he would not have affirmed the present universality of beauty 
But if he were duly schooled in that sense of human lordship that foiC 
tells the universal dominion of man in the supreme reign of art and science, 
duly conjugated, he could not fail to discern a measure of beauty in every 
form of human achievement that tends to such mastery, and in some dctme 
illustrates it. Human freedom, realized from the mastery over and subjec- 
tion in use of nature's forms and forces, is instinct with beauty, and the 
signs of such mastery must in some measure reflect the beauty. 

CoHOoaD, N. H., Jamtaty, 1888. ^* ^- Kimbau. 

SENTENCES IN PROSE AND VERSE, 

Slf^KCrSD BT WILLIAM KLLERT CHAKNTITQ. 



[The fifgt selection in the portion of these " Sentences in Prose and Venw »» published 
fathe July number (J. S. P., vol. xyI, p. 884), should hay* been credited U, R. W, B. 
{0(mv<T9attons). The first sentence in the part published October (p. 444), ahould be 
credited to Thareau'a Journal (unpublished).— EniToa.] 

VII. 
The pilgrim oft 
At dead of night, 'mid his oraison, hears, 
Aghast, the roice of time disparting towers. — Dyer. 
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There is no world to those who grieve and love. — Landor. 

Where longs to fall yon rifted spire, 

As weary of the insulting air ; 
The poet's thought, the warrior's fire. 

The lover's sighs are sleeping there. — Langkome. 

Death in Life, the days that are no more. — Tenny»on, 

While man doth ransack man. 
And builds on blood, and rises by distress ; 
And this Inheritance of desolation leaves 
To great expecting Hopes. — Samuel Daniel, 

The grief that on my quiet preys — 
That rends my heart — ^that checks my tongue — 

1 fear wUl last me all my days, 

But feel it will not last me long. — J. ff. Moore [Jrom Montreuil]. 

Her voice was on the wind, 
And the deaf ocean o'er Salurdad closed. — Southey. 

Think of a country where there is but one opinion, where there is no 
minority. Fisher Ames was right when he said the best majority was 
that where there was but one over. — [ Conversation8\ Anon, 

Mrs. A. and Mrs. B. do really believe that they are very ill ; and I have 
no doubt this is very true, for the moment. But let anything occur to 
tempt Mrs. A. or B. abroad, and she goes off like a shot — Ihid. 

Our modem Socrateses have not discovered, with that fabulous old one 
of Xenophon's, that " They know — they know nothing." — Ihid, 

The perception, or idea of light, is not changed for that of darkness in 
fo small a time as the twinkling of an eye. So that, in this case, the 
muscular motion of the eyelid is performed quicker than the perception 
of light can be changed for that of darkness. — Erasmus Darwin, 

A proper rogue is indispensable in a play, in the cutting of whose 
throat the audience may take an unmingled interest. — Coleridge, 

The common vineyard snail has 21,000 teeth [ffceckel] — a gnat's wing 
beats 8,000 times in a second, so fine are its muscles. — G, H, Lewes, 

In order to sleep, the minute blood-vessels, or capillaries of the brain^ 
contract, and extrude blood from the brain ; if the vessels remain full, the 
aervous force continues to act and sleeplessness results. — B, W. Richard- 
i^ [iptotedf]. 

It is a mercy your children have got over ye measles so well, but there 
U a real duty belongs to you to instruct them in the word of God. — Mrs^ 
Godwin [ William Oodmn^s mother^, 

XVII— 7 
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Yonr brother Hally is going to Bend yon a turkej. I am, thro* mereny 
better. — Ibid, 

A bare crying for mercy at last is a dangerous experiment We tnut 
providence, bat it's in a wrong way, not in ye way of well doing. Sene- 
ca's morals he bostes of is not sufficient — Ibid, 

The tempers of seafaring men are generally like the boisterous Ele- 
ment — Ibid, 

Lay thy stones with fare coulars ; I wish to be desolv'd and be with 
Christ, not my will but the will of my God in Xt be done. — Ibid, [at, 78]. 

He seems to be poorer for the 1. 44 I have given him than he was 
before he had it ; he now can't neither board nor cloth H arriot — Ibid. 

For every man is desirous of what is good for him, and shuns what is 
evil, and this he doth by a certain impulsion of nature, no less than that 
whereby a stone moves downward. — Hobbes. 

The organization at birth may greatly influence the motives which 
govern the series of our future acts of intelligence, and we may even 
possess moral habits acquired during the fcetal state. — NichoUon [1797]. 

Not able to walk ten yards without panting for breath, and continuallj 
falling ; still he is able to ride ten miles every day, and eat and drink 
very hearty. His face is quite red, constantly convulsed by ill-humor, 
his hair gray and dirty, his beard long, and the clothes he wears not 
worth sixpence. — Mrs. Bishop [sister of Mary Woolstonecrofty giving her 
an account of their father]. 

Here is a strange medley, a farthing candle, or one as thick as my 
wrist. They have never been permitted to walk on account of wearing 
out shoes. Send me a few wax tapers, for a fieulhing one often Calls to 
my share, and we go to bed very early. — Ibid. 

My sentiments are French, and French they will be even in the grave, 
provided one has sentiments in the grave. — Montcalm, 

'* The prejudice I can't get rid of, that, in war, God supports the full 
regiments." — Frederic the Oreat. 

Human nature is rarely uniform. — Walter Scott, 

" As I crawled in " to the lost party in the snow, they cried : ** Thei 
had expected me ; they were sure I would oome." — Dr, Kane, 

She was a person, briefly, who was good and kind, but impossible U 
rely upon, and little adapted to social life. — Madame Bwamier \a 
Madame Chateaubriand], 



1 
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Wordsworth, well pleased with himself, cared little for modem or ancient 
His was the moor and the tarn, the recess in the mountain, the woodland 
Scattered with trees far and wide — ^trees never too solemn or loftj, 
Never entangled with plants overrunning the villagers' foot-path ; 
£qaable was he and plain, and tho' wandering a little in wisdom, 
Ever was English at heart If his words were too many ; if Fancy's 
Furniture lookt rather scant in a whitewashed apartment ; 
If in his rural designs there is sameness and tameness ; if often 
Feebleness is there for breadth ;'^if his pencil wants rounding and pointing ; 
Few of this age or the last stand out in like elevation. 
There is a sheepfold he raised which my memory loves to revisit — 
Sheepfold whose wall shall endure when there is not a stone of the palace. 

Lander, 
History always begins not with* the union, but with the disunion of a 
nation. — Mommsen, 

Nay, till you have at least marked, on the top of each page, what 
Month and Year it actually is, the Book can not be read at all — except 
bj an idle creature, doing worse than nothing under the name of reading. 
— Carlyle [WalpoWa George the Second], 

Algarotti — one of those half-remembered men, whose books seem to 
claim a reading, and do not repay it when given. — Ihid, 

Nine had already struck by the old Roman clock, surrounded by ivy, 
irhich shares with the Church of St Brelade, at Jersey, the peculiarity 
of having for its date four ones (1111), used to signify eleven hundred 
ifld eleven. — Victor Hugo, 

Philosophy triumphs over past and future ills, but present ills triumph 
over her. — La Rochefoucauld, 

I am sure a little reading in Seneca, the philosopher, would set you 
nght in this pitiable wrong. — Godwin [to Parkinson ; ten days later the 
latter destroyed himself]. 

Among' the Marghi [West Africa], if a person in old age dies, his death 
is esteemed a cause of satisfaction and mirth, while that of a young one 
is lamented in tears. — Barth, 

I never pluck the rose ; the violet's head 

Hath shaken with my breath upon its bank. 

And not reproached me ; the ever-sacred cup 

Of the pure lily hath, between my hands, 

Felt safe, unsoiled, nor lost one grain of gold. — Landor. 
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Amid the Btorms of fate, and throbs of pidn. 
Wisdom is impotent, and virtue vain. — Ibid. 

The imperial dommy — SiUntiariui imperialism the title of the chief of 
police, onder Justinian. — Victor Hugo, 

Like to the sentinel stars, I watch all night — LoveUue, 

As I beheld a winter's evening air, 

Cnrl'd in her court false-locks of living hair. — Ibid. 

Why shouldst thou sweare I am foreswome, 

Since thine I vowM to be f 

Lady, it is already mom, 

And 'twas last night I swore to thee 

That fond impossibility. 

But O ! the nymph, did you e'er know 

Carnation mingled with snow f 

Or have you sene the lightning shrowd, 

And straight breake thro' th' opposing cloud t 

So ran her blood ; such was its hue ; 

So thro' her vayle her bright hair flew, 

And yet its glory did appeare 

But thinne, because her eyes were neare. — Ihid, 

I am once more going through with the old experiment of planting 
potatoes, and do not yet find it convenient to give it up. [Conversa- 
tions.] — Anon. 

Yes, they [the farmers] were grubs, perchance, once ; but grubs become 
butterflies. Insects go through three transformations. To-day they are 
in the larva, and to-morrow in the air. Professor T. is the butterfly ; we 
need people in all stages. — Ibid, 

" Give me the comfort of your society at dinner." [From a note.] — P>id» 

The English have an astonishing degree of productive force, which 
seems to be latent in Americans. — Ibid. 

Never had I the least social pleasure with him, though often the best 
eonversa tion. — Ibid. 

The most poetry is in the ripples [on a pond]. — Ibid. 

He bears well the vitriol of solitude. [Said of Hawthorne]. — Ibid, 

I have that vanity of the ancient apostle, who used without faU to read, 
his sermons over to the family after church. So I read again my old dis^- 
courses up and down. — Ibid. 
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The GbrisUAQ PhUoiophy Quarterly, October, 1881. Edited by Rot. Charles F. Deems, 
D.P. New York: Pablished for the American Institute of Christian Philosophy. 
lAflOD D. F. Randolph & Co., 900 Broadway. Two dollars a year ; fifty cents a copy. 
Contents: (1) Historical. (2) The Cry of the Conflict, by Charles F. Deems. (8) 
Whit we mean by Christian Philosophy, by Noah Porter. (4) Some XHfficulties In 
Modem Materialism, by Borden P. Bowne. (6) The Religious Aspect of the American 
Seiratific Association, by H. S. Trowbridge. 

Most of the articles in this number were delivered, it seems, at the *' Summer School 
of Christian Philosophy,'^ held at Greenwood Lake. The articles of Dr. Porter and 
Pnofessor Bowne, either or both, are of sufficient value to make the reputation of any 
journal of philosophy. 

Kantian Ethics and the Ethics of ETolntion; a Critical Study. By J. Oould Schnr- 
man, M. A. (Lond.), D. Sc. (Edinb.). Published by the Hibb3rt Trustees. London and 
Edinburgh : Williams k Norgate ; New York: Scribner, 1881. 

This book seems to me to be the best contribution to the critical study of the Bthici 
of Kant which has so far appeared in English. The discussion of Mr. Spencer's " Data 
of Ethica,*' which forms the second part of the work, also displays great vigor and in- 
dependence of thought, but it is hardly equal to the first and larger part. Dr. Schur. 
man writes with remarkable ease and grace, and his expositions and criticisms always 
cihibit that thorough command of the matter in hand which comes from Imowledge 
and thought at first hand. I shall not attempt to follow the progress of liis dose and 
Marching criticism in all its detail, but I shall rather make one or two remariu on 
foints in the doctrine of Kant to which he does not, as I think, do perfect justice. 

To deriTe from Kant all that is best in him, it is necessary to keep a watchful eye 
on the goal towards which his inquiry is leading, as well as to examine with care 
the aclaal statements he makes at any of the intermediate points in his progress 
towards that goal. In his examination of Kant's distinction of the " intelligible " and 
^ empirical " character in man, which is one of the numerous logical distinctions drawn 
by Kant, Dr. Schurman has hardly borne this indispensable rule of fruitful Kantian 
criticbm sofficiently in mind, and the result is that, valuable as his remarks are in 
bringing out the dualism of which Kant never quite got rid, they foil to indicate the 
actual adTanee made by him. '* Kant maintains that, though human actions are un- 
changeably determined in the empirical character of each individual, they are never- 
tbcleaB £ree; for that empirical character, whence they flow, is itself the freely 
oi^naied product of the intelligible character." Of this doctrine " The Determiniaa 
of ScheUing and Schopenhauer is the the logical outcome " (p. 6). ** Empirical volitionSi 
u foQowiog in time, constitute a succession, the members of which, according to Kanti 
aie eaasall J related to the other events in time. Everything that falls in time is caused 
by what baa already happened in time ; volitions oocur in time, styo, vtditioiis aie 
deCenninad ** (p. IS). ** Kant sought to turn the edge of audi objections, and donbtlM 
sieeeeded, but only by involving himself in contradiction ** (p. 18). He "relegatee 
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both retlity and freedom to a traiiBoendeDtal sphere, which has no conoeivable connec- 
tion with this actaal world in which we believe they both exist, and which can enter 
into no connection with it without involnng the whole sjstcm in hopeless contrmdtc- 
tion " (p. 19). ** Now, It would be T»in to deny that Kant affords sufficient occasion for 
the charge which Dr. Schurman with such force brings against him, of simply limiting 
freedom to '* the night in which all cows are black ; " and from this point of view the 
reference to Schelling and Schopenhauer is felicitous, although I must protest against 
the half-formed resolution to make Hegel also a finger-post to warn off the unwary. 
Bat neither Schelliug's mysticism nor Schopenhaaer*s pantheism is really the develop- 
ment of what is most characteristic in Kani*8 theory. In the section critid«ed by Dr. 
Schurman, Kant is engaged in suggesting, in a vague and tentative.way, the means of 
transition from the mechanical view of dogmatism to the teleological view of idealism. 
(Of HegePs Logik^ ill, 218 ff.) The ordinary opposition of freedom and necessity, as 
fonnnlated in the third antinomy, is, he seeks to show, no real opposition at all ; or, 
rather, he points out that there is no absolute reason why we should maintain the me- 
chanical and the teleological conceptions of nature to be mutually exclusive. For the 
alternative of ** necessity or freedom " it is not impossible that we ought to substitute 
'* necessity and freedom." Natural or necessary causation is certainly justified from 
the point of view of sensible experience — the point of view from which in our ordinary 
or unspeculative mood we contemplate all things ; nay, it Is justified absolutely so far as 
knowable reality is viewed only as a phenomenon in space and time. But we must re- 
member that phenomena do not necessarily exhaust the universe, and, in particular, thai 
the invariable sequence of one event on another — which is the sole content of the 
natural law of causation — still leaves unresolved the question as to the ultimato 
gnmnd of the sequence. So far Kant speaks quite generally, and his reply has in view 
as much his future explanation of the world of nature as requiring to be contemplated 
teleologically when It is viewed in relation to JGod, as his ethical doctrine of reason ms 
originating the moral law and introducing man to a purely intelligible realm. But he 
goes on to apply to man*s actions the general view just indicated. His explanation of 
the compatibility of freedom and natural causation is, as I understand it, briefly thin : 
In our perception of .nature — ^including, of course, man's volitions as in time — ^there is 
no activity in any proper sense of the term, but simply an invariabie sequence. To nay 
that man*s volitions come under the law of natural causation is not to say that they are 
compelled, but only that, so long as we look at them from the empirical point of view, 
we must find them conditioned like all other phenomena. It Is therefore quite pos- 
sible that the acts of man should proceed from his reason, and yet that they should 
come under the law of natural causation. All acts, whether free or not, must, as 
realised in the world of sense, conform to the law of that world. Hence it is that, for 
him who limits himself to the world of sense, even free acts, supposing that there are 
Buoh, will seem necessitated ; while again, for him who separates a free act from its 
manifestation, that act will seem independent of the natural law of causation alto- 
gether. But neither of these alternatives need be held if it is only recognised that 
phenomena are not absolute realities, but rather the manner in which Reason maju> 
fests itself. This, as it seems to me, is the drift of Kant*s reasoning, although it is 
mnch obscured, as it must be admitted, by his use of language that is approprisUe 
only in the mouth of the psychological idealist ; as also by Kant*s caution In refusing 
to admit that Benson in its theoretical nse can possibly establish the reality of freedom* 
Br. Schurman has missed the force of some of Kant*s expressions from his preposaeo. 
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■ion that Kant's *'noumenon" must necessarily be a mere blank identity, similar to 
Schelling's " absolute indifference " or Spencer's Unknowable. 

In the second section of bis critique Dr. Schurman f^oes on to consider Kant's con- 
ception of Freedom. He will confine himself, he tells us, to an examination ** into its 
▼ilidity as a theory of the facts of our moral consciousness," without dealing with "its 
compatibility or its incompatibility with any other part of the Kantian system "^-a 
promise, however, which is rery partially kept (see p. 8*7 ff.). After a lucid sketch of the 
whole ethical doctrine of Kant, our author proceeds to raise some objections against 
the Kantian doctrine of Will as practical Reason. He finds much ambiguity in Kant's 
own statements, but finally he comes to the conclusion that Reason and Will are for 
Kant identical — a conclusion which is undoubtedly correct. But this seems to him a 
▼ery objectionable position. It takes away the differentia of Will, and makes human 
action merely an inexplicable fact. " Kant seems to have regarded it as entirely gra- 
tnitoos to postulate a faculty standing between the action and the law of reason " (p. 82). 
Hence, like Hegel, he makes Will " a peculiar kind of thinking." Xow, as " thought 
in the Kantian system cannot be peculiar to any indiTidual (though Kant himself may 
have conceiTed it thus) but must be a transcendental self-consciousness, that makes 
the IndiYidual a uniTersal," it follows that " the individual will has shrivelled into noth- 
ingneas at the grasp of universal reason." This is an extraordinary leap. Does Dr. 
Schurman mean that, if thought were ** peculiar to the individual," the will would not 
** shrivel into nothingness at the grasp of universal reason " ? Surely the affirmation 
of the universalizing power of thought does not make the individual the mere medium 
of something-not-himself. On the contrary, a ** thought " that should be " peculiar to 
any individual" would be no thought at all, but a mere play of impressions, of which 
the individual would be but the passive and unconscious bearer. Nor is it easy to see 
bow the interpolation of a peculiar faculty called will, distinct at once from action and 
the law of reason, should improve the Kantian theory. What meaning does Dr. Schur. 
man attach to the term ** action " ? If he does not mean by it mere organic movement, 
it must be a ** peculiar kind of thinking," and this " thinking " cannot be separated 
from the *' law of reason " without becoming pure caprice. It seems, therefore, to me, 
tbaty in objecting to Kant's identification of Will and Practical Reason, Dr. Schurman 
oiijects to that which constitutes one of Kant's especial claims on our gratitude. By 
dus very identification Kant destroyed that mechanical conception of volition as a sepa- 
iite faculty or ** thing " acted upon externally by another faculty or ** thing," and at 
prepared the way for the solution of the problem of human freedom. ** Will," we 
told, ^ is no more practical reason than it is practical imagination or practical sen- 
sation. It is the faculty of consciously choosing among motives, from whatever source 
they come, and of acting upon them." Now, as choice, and acting upon choice, cannot 
be two distinct things, and as the act of choice is only a '* peculiar " determination of 
ielf-eooacioosness, the only differeuce between Kant and his critic, so far as I can see, 
is that the former makes Will the expression of a law of reason, while the latter makes 
it sBdependent of reason, and therefore irrational. 

Ib the third section Kant's moral Principle is considered, and the familiar objection 
to iia empty formalism is stated with great force and clearness. Even this objection 
Mcms to me to be made too much of. No doubt the mere form of law will not yield 
a*j definite code of moral duties, but Kant was not wrong in fixing upon the pure idea 
oC^ty as the condition of freedom. Certainly that idea only presents itself in conneo- 
tioB with the choice between alternative courses of conduct ; but, on the other hand, 
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onleis tn aet b willed, not bacanse it li ilmplj more pleMurable than anotber, but 
beoaoae it '* ought*' to be done, it baa no moral obaraoter. In inaiating upon tbe ne- 
oeaaitj of determining bj reaaon which of aereral caoaea ought to be followed, or la oon- 
alatent with the pure idea of duty, Kant haa at leaat touched the eentral point of mo- 
ralitj. It ia true that, in aeparating abaolutely between reaaon and deaire, Kant baa 
made it impoaaible to deduce apecific lawa of duty ; but if we aaaume, aa he Tirtually 
doea, that the onlj problem of ethica ia to explain the ground of moral obligation, we 
muat place it where he doea— in a uniTeraal law of reaaon. Dr. Schurman, however, 
ia no doubt rij^t in aaylng that morality ** ia not incompatible with a principle that 
dilfera from the formal law, in that it haa a content, but agreea with it in that it ia of 
uniTcreal eztenaion** (p. 67); and that ** when man no longer followa blindly hifl aelfiah 
appetitea and deairea, but acta rationally in accordance with tbe idea he haa of hia owb 
worth and dignity aa man, then hia will ia good, for it ia the unhampered aenriee Of 
reaaon ** (p. 62). 

In the remarka juat made, which hare been directed mainly to polnta of dilTerence, 
I am conacioua of having conveyed a very inadequate Idea of the auggeatiTe character 
of Dr. Schurman^a work ; but enough haa perhapa been aaid to ahow that hia easay ia 
well worthy of careful atudy. The aecond part, coutaining a aearehing erlticiam of Mr. 
8peneer*a ethical theory, bringa out, with great cleameaa, many of the imperfeeUoiM 
which beaet the evolutionist ethica of that philoaopher. Johx Watsov. 
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SWEDENBORG AND HENRY JAMES. 

BT WILLIAM H. KIMBALL ("TBBRON ORAT '*). 

That the system of truth involved in the wonderful treatises 
of Emanuel Swedenborg covers a true doctrine of Creation, and is 
thus fundamental to all that can interest mortal man, is evident 
to me, and manifestly not less evident to certain others who have 
studied and rightly considered that system. Among those who 
have studied the great Seer with duly qualified affection and be« 
coming intellectual force, the late Mr. Henry James may be 
counted foremost. Indeed, Mr. James has given such devoted 
zeal and royal vigor to the expositions he has made of Swedenborg, 
that others fall mostly into the shade, in comparison. And it is a 
question whether they do not, generally, more obscure than eluci- 
date the master they wish to serve. Yet, the great purport of 
Swedenborg's thought as a comprehensive system, opening into all 
true ieing^ hnowing^ and domg — opening into " the way, the truth, 
and the life " of Divine Mastery — ^remains almost nn comprehended 
aod unsought, and earnest people run to and iro stretching their 
weaiy vision for more light. Why, in view of the broad insight 
of the master and the remarkable genius and power of the pupil, 
do those commanding truths to which both were so constantly 
pledged remain unimpressed upon the intellectual force of to-day, 
XVII— 8 
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thuB leaving thought laigelj to surge and swelter, oonoeming 
most important problems at least, amid opinional distractions, 
when it should be anchored in scientific certitude t Why has 
Swedenborg so yoluminonslj written, and James so vigorously 
explicated, principles and truths thus vital and necessary, and yet 
BO few see and understand} Let us see if we can solve this prob- 
lem in some measure, even though limited as we must be on this 
occasion. 

Mr. James treats of these great problems of Creator and Created 
simply as a Christian' philosopher. He is so devoted to philosophy 
as to deem it adequate for every emergency ; hence he persistently 
excludes science from all participation in philosophic problems. 
To be sure, as a higher form of knowledge or actual science — 
actual knowing, to a certain extent — ^he proclaims truth with 
marked emphasis and certainty, even in this supreme realm. Bat 
it is the utterance of philosophy, that is to impress one according 
as the affections have first been qualified, and not a formulation 
by manifest Bcience, which no intellect can gainsay nor reject 
when once understood. 

It is the function of science to carry its own force, and compel 
assent or conviction per force of manifest knowing and doing. 
Science neither cherishes nor depends upon labored ai^menta. 
It is its own argument, in that it actually is and does. It forces 
conviction when it appears in its proper form. 

Mr. James, with a heart all aglow with central life and an intel- 
lect readily responsive, saw and proclaimed truth as '^Divine 
Philosophy " — most assuring to himself, and more or less impres- 
sive upon such of bis readers as were spiritually related thereto. 
But it will hardly be supposed that he beheld it incamatedy or 
embodied as formal science. He could not have apprehended it 
as a measured and measuring system, that could be formulated 
and defined, and applied to test the value of thought concerning 
" the Highest.'* If he had done this, he would have claimed & 
province of Divine Science as well as that of "Divine Philoso- 
phy." Failing in this, and letting slip the principle of degrees 
wherein alone such science is rooted, we find him relegating sci- 
ence exclusively to the realms of rational knowledge, instead of 
carrying it to its ultimate as a manifest body — the incarnation of 
philosophy. This is emphatically an era of science. Whatever 
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the realm of human endeavor, conclusive and abiding results can 
odIj be attained through scientific certitude. And such certitude 
is no less needful and available as a ruling method of science in 
highest realms of thought than in the lower. Measured and 
measuring order of knowledge, a9 unvoerwl soienoe^ is as real and 
Decessary as is such order necessary to the special sciences. Mr. 
James seems to have taken little account of Sweden berg's principle 
of degrees, which Swedenborg himself so fully elaborates. And 
Swedenborg failed to give efficient form and best application 
thereto, and thus left that principle standing without its true form 
and proper force in application. It is designed to make this 
appear, though a far more extended assay than we can here make 
ifi requisite to give extensive application and desired force. 

^' The knowledge of degrees," says Swedenborg, ^^ is, as it were, 
the key to open the causes of things, and enter into them ; with- 
out it, scarcely anything of cause can be known." — D. Z. cfe TFI, 
184. 

The ruling principle of discrete degrees is this: A Ofie is to be 
rightly discriminated under threefold aspect, because every one 
is, intrinsically, threefold in its elements. Let us take Society as 
the one under view. In its first, involved or indefinite form or de- 
gree it is a one of primary elements ; simplistic and vague enough 
as to any form becoming our present conceptions of society. In 
its second degree it is the same one — society — though it is in an 
entirely different form or order. It is here knotvn as society — 
comes to definite form as such. It is here society in its partial, 
broken, fragmentary forms, because, whereas the elementary prin.. 
ciple of the first degree was that of indefmite involution, that of 
the second degree expresses the element of definite evolution, 
wherein the utmost diffraction and distraction occur. But under 
the order of discrete degrees, as creative law, we shall find this one 
— society — emerging from its broken, conflicting, and superficial 
forms, and settling into a third and consummating form whose 
glory shall fitly illustrate the Divine triunity itself, and whose 
radiance shall ^^ pale the light of sun, moon, and stars." For here 
the one becomes a reality in its perfect degree — the degree that 
composes, associates, Divinely orders all the elements under the 
rule of perfect, scientific consociation. 

Thus the form of this universal law is trinity-in-unity ; and the 
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elementB involved are (1) the simpliBtic (involved), (2) the complex 
(evolntionary), (3) the composite (evolved). 

Under this conception of scientific order, I find the grand Crea- 
tive Series standing : 

1st. GK>d the Creator, necessarily indefinitely im/oclvvng the 
natural and the Divine Ilumanity. 

2d. God the Creator definitely evolving the creatarely form in 
the natural creation, wherein He wisely hides Himself till that 
form comes to due self-conscionsness and self-assertion. 

8d. God the Creator in creation clearly evolved^ whereby Crea- 
tor and creatnre become consciously one in Divine vitality, and 
all human conditions become trnly^ responsive to the inspiring 
Presence. 

So, primarily, the three creative degrees cover the whole realms 
and all special applications and analyses must be derived thence 
and be kept true to that source in order to prove reliable and satis- 
factory in results. 

Although handling this law of degrees with much effect, I do 
not find that Swedenborg clearly announced the elementary prin- 
ciples of the degrees, nor do I see that he carried them, in applica- 
tion, to best scientific issues. 

The law of d^^ees furnishing, as claimed, a standing scientific 
clew, derived from fixed character, or distinctive form inherent to 
those degrees, a demand reasonably arises that we either exhibit 
its practical form and use, or dismiss the great claim made in its 
behalf. 

. Let us now try to formulate a e^ubordi/nate or primary andtysisy 
related to a secondary analysis and definitions that will illustrate 
the principle of Creative Triunity, and its method of application as 
practical science. 

Thsme: creation, UXDER TUE LAW OF TRIUNITY. 

J i InvoWing (1) The SimpliBtic Element (the lodifferent). 

Creator • i Involving (2) The Complex Element (the Differentiating). 

( Involying (3) The Composite Element (the Associating or Unitary). 

.| C Evolving (1) The Simplistic Manhood (Common Human Force). 

Crkatiho • J ^^®'^"8 (2) The Complex Hanhood (Special Human Force). 
( Evolving (8) The Composite Manhood (United Human Force). 

Ill \ Evolved (1) The Simplistic Manhood realised in Divine Order. 
(^UUTK> • i E^®^^*** (*) "^^ Complex Manhood realised in Divine Fonn. 
( Evolved (S) The Composite Manhood realized in Divine Order. 
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Here, accordingly, is an analysis of Creatine Elements that 
<K)mprehends the whole scope in distinct scientific form. True, 
it doeB not name the physics of creation, for a true conception and 
discussion of the great problems of God's true creation have no 
direct reference to crude physical constitution, any more than 
the art-conception of tlie artist has reference to, or involves, 
the constitution of the quarry whence his material is derived. 
Tiie craative operation in Humanity is a process that, presup- 
posiog physical form, applies to the fstehioning of Human Form 
to Divinest issues, wherein it becomes filled with the glory of 
the Lord. Hence, in a true doctrine of creation, the discussion 
of physical constihUion has no sort of pertinence. Physical 
constitution is a primary necessity, to be sure, as crude matter 
is basic to art and artisanship that need material form as embody- 
ing instrument, or as the material elements are requisite to human 
corporeity. 

Ood's true creation makes Natural Man the subjective term, 

and God-Man (Godly Man) the objective term, all things else 

being the various instrumentalities and furnishings, and, finally, 

the gorgeous livery of the Divine Humanity, or immaculate 

6oi>-Mai7 realized as Creative End. So, let cheap natural science 

no more try to nourish the human intellect with protoplastic 

pabulum, nor tickle its fancy with visions of " star-dust." Neither 

protoplasm, star-dust, nor other corporeal elements are of any direct 

account to science in its supreme degree — the degree of Creative 

LiTe, Activity, and Form ; though all become, reflexly, a thousand 

times more luminous with the glory of the Highest than they 

can ever appear by the best lumen of mere natural science. Let 

ns bear in mind, therefore, that the truths of creation, in any 

^Dse that can satisfy the yearning desires of the soul, are .not 

truths of physics, excepting as physics are subsidiary or provisional 

to metaphysics. They are truths of God as creator and Man as 

creature, both subjectively and objectively. Hence any scientific 

(formally valid) estimate of the essential nature of the Creator, the 

essential order of the creative operations in human nature^ and 

the essential order of the Divine Natural Humanity in creative 

^ianate^ livill efieetually cover the whole theme in its amplest 

eeope, and leave nothing to do but to conform human states, 

tboughtSy and activities to the rule of these principles of eternal 
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law, thns making Divine and human authority one power in 
haman affairs. 

The case is eimilar, in very limited or jspecial regards, when a 
teacher, professor, or master in his vocation — as, for instance, a 
Botanist— conforms his own conduct or authority strictly to the 
ruling principles of the science — is wholly one with its immutable 
commands— and thus is the powerful instrument to effect Botanic 
culture. " It is hard to kick against the pricks." We may work 
easily toith science, but only amid tumult and painful toils against 
it. And this is true in regard to that commanding science which^ 
definitely comprehending human nature as societary force, is in- 
strumentally available to qualify and order that force into perfect 
society. We come, accordingly, to an ampler rendering of the 
principles mainly in view, in order to find whether human knowl- 
edge may not become perfectly assured as to that which is of 
transcendent human interest. We proceed to a more thorough 
analysis and fuller definitions of the moments given under the 
head ^'Creating." It is here that interest mainly centres, for 
this degree covers the spheres of human development under the 
generative operations of Creative Wisdom. When this realm 
becomes clearly explored, as to its pervading laws, by the objec- 
tive light of the ultimate degree — ^the degree of composure in 
"the way, the truth, and the life" — and the ruling forces in 
human affairs are brought into strict conformity with such knowl- 
edge, human advance towards Divine order will become astonish- 
ingly rapid. - For the Kingdom of God in the earth is an evolution 
in its procedure, as the Master so constantly taught ; and, when men 
conform their ways to the manifest laws of that Kingdom, compara- 
tive peace will at once ensue, even before great progress is made 
in qualifying conditions. The designs of the Supreme Architect 
in human society are perfect. So long as we, the builders, igno- 
rantly patch and bungle, putting up disorderly fenders to protect 
from heats and chills and storms, as they variously play upon us, 
so !ong do we obstruct and deform the structure. So long, too, 
heaven's fierce fluids will play upon us to tear away the deformi- 
ties we project. If a builder were to construct his edifice by 
piecemeal in temporary defences against the assaults of the ele- 
ments, rather than in intelligent consistency with architectural 
designs, his structure would be a horror to sight and a peril to 
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Ufe; yet we, the unwise buildero of the great social stractme 
God has designed, still boggle and botch, and distmst Divine 
Providence, who cannot consent to oar blunders, and gire ns 
social secnrity and qaiet ander them. 

But we are not just now so intent upon applying principles, as 
laws of social conduct, as we are to exhibit the nature and scope 
of a commanding system, and thas to discover whatever short- 
comings may appear in Swedenborg's rendering of a principle of 
matchless power and worth. 

As already intimated, we hold that Swedenborg failed to give 
A practical definition of the distinctive nature of discrete degrees, 
and thus inevitably failed to carry them, in application, to their 
commanding issues. For such reasons, it is believed, he did not 
fvljil the denumda of science in its supreme reaJ/n^j however 
forcibly he may have promulgated its leading principle, and 
given a true base for philosophic estimates of the great problems 
of life and Being. 

Let us, then, turn to our full analysis of the secondary degree 
of the creative series ('^ Creating "), and try to find what our law 
of discrete degrees, as already defined, will do to exhibit the ele- 
meuta oi human nature and the order of those elements in the scale 
of human development. We are surveying Human Nature as 
Divinely vitalized at its very core, and, therefore, one unbroken 
power that carries every individual of the race, in varied states 
of culture and utmost contrariety of personal experience. But 
from the very form of the individual mind as a threefold power, 
with wisdom as ground of Divine Bevelation, or Logostic per- 
ception ; reason as a ground of distinctive human appreciation, or 
analogic perception of the Highest by proper illumination; and 
the lower degree, of sense^ as a ground of symbologic perception 
of highest realities when duly reflected from above ; the whole 
realm of the mind cannot be duly appealed to, excepting through 
methodB that will embody eternal truth to lower and lowest hu- 
man faculty ; concrete it, as it were, into adamantine firmness. 
It is thus that lowest haman powers, rightly disposed, may come 
to ready participation in sublimest realities. So we not only 
desire to make a logical statement of the primary factors of crea- 
tive laWy and, to some extent, a rational expose analogically, but 
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He confers apon the creaturely form as if that form were a dead 
machine, but makes it a living subject, freely receptive and ap- 
propriating the Divine providences, " as of self," as Swedenborg 
significantly phrases it. Both Swedenborg and Mr. James very 
distinctly emphasize this important truth. 

Proceeding, then, in our definition, we come to say : the second 
shaded hemisphere (4, 5, 6:) stands for the developing states 
of consciousness in special or particular human personality real- 
ized in " selfhood ; " and the third (7, 8, 9 :) stands for the de- 
veloping states of consciousness in the associate or unitary human 
form. 

As already seen, these various forms are creatively real or 
Divinely implanted in human nature at the very initial of each 
d^ree. A form is ingenerated in Creative Life, is thence gen- 
erated in natural form as seed-form or planting there, and thence 
regenerated in natural realms, where, at the end of the r^en- 
erative process, the matter becomes a full fruition to experience, 
and thus invested with full significance to the creaturely form. 
Whence it may clearly appear that Creative Fruition — Divine 
Man — must be an initial reality in creaturely realms — a Divine 
Incarnation — ^at the transition point from complex development 
to composite development— the transition point from ripest self- 
hood, as pharisaically illustrated, to societary ^' seed " given in 
Jesus Christ as a planting for societary fruition. And it may 
further appear that no proper understanding of the nature and 
significance of this Incarnation — this natural planting of a Divinest 
reality — could by any possibility be realized by natural man in 
his then immature states. The immediate disciple, instructed by 
the intimate Divine presence, must have had some vital eenee of 
the reality, but he could have had no full knowledge. The hus- 
bandman, with faith in some promise of important results, might 
plant an unknown seed and have a tolerable sense of the seed 
itself, in its outward form, at least ; but he must come to the har- 
vest, and convert it in experience — in actual uses — in order to 
fully comprehend it. And, unless he had experienced the general 
order of development from fruit to fruit again duly multiplied, 
he would naturally get discouraged and distrust the promise, 
when he found the given form as a planting had totally disap- 
peared, and only rank stock remained visible. So, the Divine 
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8eed, implanted in Human Nature at the initial point of that na- 
ture's frnitional degree of evolution, must have been, at best, only 
very partially comprehended at the time, and quite lost to those 
who, coming after, beheld only the obscuring At^jb — the eztemaf 
formal vesture of the inworking Spirit. And at last, when, like 
the ripening husk of the grain, old forms give token of departing 
life, and interior realities as a fruition to God's creating presence 
and power in human affairs are mostly unknown, as also unseen, 
the decline of faith becomes inevitable, and reckless human self- 
assertion, in manifold forms, comes largely to the front in expe- 
rience. 

But we must not permit extended diversion from leading de- 
signs. Discussion proper to a periodical publication forbids an 
extended explication of the numerous aspects of thought and 
activities naturally transpiring during the processes of the creative 
unfoldings of the human form or creaturely nature ; yet there are 
points that must not be overlooked at this time. A commanding 
one is this: In all states of the distinctive human consciousness 
(1—9) the Divine and Human are in such constant intimacy in 
reality that the inmost human state is always vital with Divine 
Life. So, this human form has actually fully rounded dimensions, 
however one-sided it may seem. That is, it has a conscious hemi- 
sphere in the beclouded realm of the natural experience, and an 
nnconscious hemisphere in the luminous realm of inmost Beings 
This is imaged by the diagram first in view, thus : When the 
creaturely form is naturally conscious in lowest hemisphere or ex- 
treme simplism (1, 2, 8 :), his unconscious heing is in Creative Being 
to the extent of the hemisphere of light represented by spaces 0, 
I, II. When, likewise, he is in the degree of natural conscious- 
ness represented by the shaded hemisphere 4, 5, 6 :, his unconscious 
being is in God to the extent of the luminous hemisphere 0, II, 
III. And when he is self-conscious in the degree represented by 
hemisphere 7, 8, 9 :, his unconscious hemg is in the lumen of the 
hemisphere 0, III, I. Whence is sensibly illustrated the impor- 
tant truth that " in God we live, move, and have a being " — that 
Creator and creature are vitally one in actual Being constantly, 
and only alienated to creaturely consciousness during the tumultn- 
oub states of existential development. 

Another point that has already been measurably touched, but is 
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3'et of sach impreesive import that it may well be urged anew, 
16 this : the essential form of a degree or human state is not au 
intelligent reality or full experience to creaturely form during the 
unfolding process of that degree. It only becomes such during 
the operations of the next degree. Thus the common (simplex) 
human form, in development, has its root in the unal element (I) 
of eternal Being ; germinates in " 1 " of the first developing hemi- 
sphere (as vegetable germ quickens to life in the seed buried in 
earth) ; mediately unfolds in ^' 2 " of that hemisphere (as in the 
germinal vegetable process the old seed-form tends to dissolution 
and the new form tends to subjective distinction); and grows to 
fruition of its form in ^' 3 " of that hemisphere (as vegetable germ 
comes to full germinal form and breaks its earthy barriers for a 
new career amid heavenly airs and sunshine). Thence the next 
degree, as shaded hemisphere 4, 5, 6 :, illustrating complex develop- 
ment — development in specific selfhood — ^is rooted in the dual 
element of Being (II), quickens in conscious human selfhood in 
" 4j" unfolds more forcibly in that selfhood in *' 5," and conclu- 
sively forms or matures in that selfhood in '^ 6 ^ of that hemisphere. 
This series corresponds with stock-growth in the plant. 

The consummating form of human development is illustrated 
by the shaded hemisphere 7, 8, 9 :, and is grounded in the com- 
posite element of Being (the trine) represented by Roman numer- 
als, III. This form quickens in associate or fraternal vitality in 
" 7," more definitely unfolds in composite power in " 8," and 
thence ripens in that majestic order in "'9." Here development 
ends in full composite power duly ordered, fitly symbolized by 
numeric " 10," where, as a symbol of this numeric power, the 
primary term (0), previously unknown as embodying power, be- 
comes an instrumental form equivalent to the whole power of the 
series 1-9 : this ninefoldness being extended indefinitely in higher 
associations. 

If we still hold the vegetable form as the corresponding symbol, 
this process — conclusion at " 9 " and transition into " 10 " — is for- 
cibly illustrated by the ripened grain that throws off the husk 
(now dead), that before obscured the intrinsic treasures beneath 
imposing exterior, and displays '^ the golden grain " in all its ob- 
jective glory. Thus it is that ear-blade, ear-growth, and ear-ripe- 
ness make a fit symbol, in the mouth of the Divinely Revealed 
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God-Man, of the initial^ unfolding^ and unfolded order of God's 
EiDgdom in the earth. And thus it is that the fully composite^ 
associate, or unitary order planted in human nature, as the Di- 
vine Incarnation, works as Holy Spirit (spirit of wholeness) in the 
serene depths central to all our human jars and painful strug- 
gles, and points clearly to the glory of a new era of Creative 
Fruition, when it may be said : *' The kingdoms of this world are 
become the kingdom of our Lord and his Christ." 

It is seen ^ now, we trust, that a scientific formulation and ex- 
plication of the great principle of creative law, announced and 
partially defined and elaborated by Swedenborg — even though 
our rendering is necessarily very brief — verifies the essential reali- 
ties presented to the vision of that remarkable Seer, and, as we 
are persuaded, gives every earnest mind an infallible clew both to 
the Master and his most worthy expositor, Mr. James. 

Swedenborg's system of thought, when logically constructed, 
works a complete revolution in current ideas of Creation. It ex- 
plodes the old notion of an arbitrary creation wrought by God as 
an oatside force and terminating in physics humanly animated in 
primitive or merely natural man. It maintains that the creature's 
vital Bubstance is constantly the Creator, as his inmost leing. 
And although it seems to aiBrm creative ^^ ultimate " as occurring 
in the primitive or Adamic nature, thence making a re-creation 
necessary to carry the creature up to Divine conjunction in true 
felicity of life, yet a proper rendering of the law of discrete de- 
grees, by a consistent unitary principle, will hold the matter firmly, 
(1) as Creative Insistence in Absolute Being ; (2) Creative Exist- 
mee in human appearing ; (3) Creative Subsistence in Divine 
HufnoTh appearing and being as one — ^this being Creative End. 
Swedenborg variously formulates the order of the degrees, verbally, 
with a constancy becoming his supreme devotion to highest truth ; 
though not, we are confident, in a way compatible with the full 
demands of science. 



* *' It is seen,*' we say, because our essay presupposes a knowledge, on the part of 
the reader, of Swedenborg^s intellectual attitude concerning the principles under dis- 
conioii. And, as it is not practicable to quote here sufBciently to give a systematic 
fiew of his thought, we can only recommend to the interested reader a perusal of his 
trcatifltf, especially upon this subject of discrete degrees. His little work, known as- 
Love and Wisdom," will be found sufficient for this purpose. 
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As a Bystem of creative philoeophy, aomewhat involved, and also 
a BjBtem of science in form still more involved, his thought gets 
forcible and extended enunciation under hiB hand, and more spe- 
cific elaboration as a philosophic system under the cogent hand- 
ling of Mr. James. And it seemed only to need a more distinct 
showing of the elementary nature of the creative degrees, and 
strict scientific tkesis, analyeie^ and eyntheeie accordingly, to make 
the whole as comprehensive and commanding, practically, as could 
be desired. 

In order to see, by his own expression, how his thought bears 
upon the problem of Creation, let us briefly quote him : 

^' In the created universe, both in its greatest and in its least 
parts, these three — end, cause, and effect — exist, becauBC they exist 
in God the Creator, who is the Lord from eternity." — 2?. Z. <k 
W., 169. 

'^ . . . the end is all in the cause and all in the effect ; hence it 
is that end, cause, and effect are called the first end, the middle 
end, and the ultimate end." — Id,^ 168. 

^' The universal end, which is the end of all things in creation, 
is, that there may be an eternal conjunction of the Creator witli 
the created universe; and this is impossible unless there be sub- 
jects in which His Divine may be as in Himself, consequently in 
which it may dwell and remain, which subjects, in order that they 
may be His habitations and mansions, must be recipients of His 
love and wisdom as from themselves." — /rf., 170. 

^' That end, cause, and effect are in all and singular the things 
of creation, is evident when it is considered that all effects, or ulti- 
mate ends, become anew first ends, in a continual series from the 
Lord the Creator, who is the first, to the conjunction of man with 
Him, which is the last." — /rf., 172, ^ 

^^ It is to be observed that every degree is distinguished from 
another by its proper coverings, and all the degrees together are 
distinguished by their common covering; and that the common 
covering communicates with the inner and inmost in their order." 
—Id., 194. 

'^ . . . the prior degrees are in their fulness in their ultimate." 
Id., 217. 

These must suffice as hints of the order of his thought concern- 
ing the law of degrees as a principle of universal order. His con- 
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^tion of the principles of ^^ Bnocessiye order " and '^ simtiltaneoQB 
order," as pertaining to these degrees, is qaite equally important. 
In the diagrams already presented, these principles are very clearly 
illustrated. The first one, with shaded degrees illustrating the 
Loman form in order of creative development, very distinctly 
typifies ^'successive order." The other diagram, with its three 
circular forms firmly united in the Centre^ thus representing the 
full-orbed and fully illumined consciousness in creative fruition 
realized,' well depicts the principle of '' simultaneous order." 
This symbol is easily understood by one who has understandingly 
followed our exposition of the laws of creative development. The 
threefold elements of human nature are never lost or dismissed in 
their successive operations. In ''the ultimate" they are simply 
perfected. Divinely qualified, associated and actuated in ways ever 
new and fresh with new inspirations ; like the opening day of the 
Springtime, or the movement of musical hartnonies and the re- 
sponsive bounds of young life in the orderly combinations and 
transitions of " the merry dance." Indeed, were it not for this 
great play of human life in the Divine-Human Order of the 
future, all these simple shadows, that so thrill our poor life of 
to-day with their fiashy tinsel, would be without living soul, and 
fipeedily perish with the moving, natural personalities that oper- 
ate them. The whole natural world would collapse for want of 
vital fibre. 

This second diagram represents the threefold elements of human 
nature in triane order, in the full light and life of Creative End. 
In the Divine Natural Manhood, come to conscious experience in 
mindy tTumghty and outward conditions truly ordered, there is no 
darkness in any sphere. The previous darkened half-spheres of 
conaciousness become here luminous whole spheres, all vital with 
immortal vigor and playing in Divine accordance, because all are 
duly conscious of the Eternal Centre wherein they are formed and 
onited, and where they realize the great law of Harmony in the 
Life and light of Creative Triunity. When, too, the external or 
natural mind becomes thus Divinely illumined and consciously 
one with its inspiring Centre, it is found that all forms of the ex- 
ternal are firmly united in each other^ and this unity is firmly 
fixed in tlie Central Life itself. " Each in all and all in each " is 
the law^ of full organic composition — every one in the universal 
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trnd the univereal in every one as a constant living experience^ 
This second diagram distinctly illnstrates this perfected degree of 
consciousness : a state that realizes to human form what is ever 
true — ^namely, the constant presence of Creative Life in the crea> 
turely nature. 

In virtue of the Living Word inherent to the Human Form — 
the **Life that lighteth every man that cometh into the world" — 
there is a mouition to the common sense which forbids that the 
natural life shall rest or remain in the grossness of its mere animal 
proclivities. The same monitor is a perpetual spur to the culti- 
vated or special sense — the moral sense — forbidding that the indi- 
vidual life remain and rest in the antagonisms and conflicts native 
to the mere human selfhood. So, too, there is the same, as Divinest 
monition to the a^thetic sense, that forbids any rest to man — 
whether in individual or collective regards — short of full partici- 
pation in infinite Goodness and Truth, with all the Divine Har- 
monies they involve. The rule of physical force^ adapted to the 
lowest developing conditions ; of ethical force proper to the higher 
conditions ; and of (Esthetic force as suited to highest conditions 
of culture — will all be found duly instrumental in effecting progress 
to desired results ; and, when they are employed scientifically, the 
morning of the New Day will begin to dawn upon us. 

There is no question but Mr. James is right in maintaining that 
Swedenborg's books form the base of a new intellectual system of 
immense importance, yet Mr. James himself seemed well aware 
that the great promise of the work, as a system, was not fulfilled 
by the labors so faithfully devoted thereto in the treatises of the 
great Seer. A system, to be clear and commanding as such, must 
be brought to its "ultimate." It must attain embodiment — come 
to perfect form as positive science. In no other way can it be the 
ready instrument to cleave the fossilated ages of error and super- 
stition, and give the human intellect the Divine Mastery to which 
it rightly aspires. There are occasionally men of exceptional 
genius, like Mr. James, who gather the truth from first principles, 
and dispense it thence in generous measure to the few who, with 
qualified philosophical insight, come to ready sympathy and fellow- 
ship in the treasures thus disclosed. But the majority of intellects,. 
of a sturdy practical nature, cannot be reached by doctrines and 
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theories logically explicated, especiallj when those doctrines and 
theories concern problems of our human origin and destiny. There 
was probably never greater interest and more earnest quest con- 
cerning highest realities ; but such interest and search need help 
that logic and philosophy cannot give till they culminate in science 
in its highest form. A laige class of active intellects demand 
demonstration by positive methods, and scorn or deride what they 
regard as mere personal opinion or airy speculation. And these 
are not generally much impressed by Swedenborg^s system ; for, 
although he clearly sounded the key-note to science in its ultimate 
form, he did not fully delineate and define the elements, and formu- 
late a tangible system as comprehensive creative law. fie saw* 
clear enough that ^' all things are in human form," and that ^^ the 
laws of the human mind are the laws of the universe," yet it was 
one thing to see this and make it the base of a wonderful elabora- 
tion of most vital truths, and quite another thing to analyze and 
synthetize his theme, and give his logic the formal lineaments of 
exact science — a science that, clearly appearing in its own form, 
would thence steadily explore the problems of mindj thoughiy. 
and eoeperienee^ and leave no uncertain sounds to confuse and 
bewilder. 

It is hoped that the outlines that have been here briefly traced 
may be found serviceable as an index to amplest scientific certi- 
tude. Snrely the threefold elements, as defined, are so neoessary 
and suffieierU to Creative Order that there were no possible con- 
sistency short of the three, and nothing beyond imaginable to add 
to the fulness. As elements of Creative Being, without which 
aetnal creation could never occur, they are as indispensable as, in 
Gheometry, are pointy line^ and curve f or as to comprehending 
tlionght are theriSy antithesi-s, and synthesis. But, beyond strict 
daasitication and defi.nition, application in use as universal law is 
requisite to give the proper practical test of the real valne and 
po^wer inherent to the system. Manifestly a sufficient criterion of 
highcs^t realities must be adduced in order to realize a science of 
the Highest. Swedenborg's and James's logic and philosophy, 
rigbilj rendered as science, assuredly furnish this criterion. 

j^ll ficieotific discrimination will constantly take strict account 
rf tlie difference between developed and developing conditions. 
Developing process involves a career amid various complications 
XVII- 9 
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and appearances that more or lese miBrepresent or obscure devel- 
oped reenltB. Developed conditions reveal and explain all previ- 
ous throes, however toilsome and distressing. 
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Boos SsooKD. — J^actB of Consciousnesa in Regard to the Praoti- 

eal Faculty. 

Chapter V. 

HATUBB AND THE INDIVmUAL. 

At this insight, that the material world is merely absolute limi- 
tation of the productive power of the imagination, one question 
still remains in part unanswered, namely : What is ^that which 
limits in this limitation ? 

The question might be put : 1. What is the ground why life 
limits itself at all f To .this the answer is. Because it represents 
itself in an image, and an image is always limited and determined. 

Or, 2. Why is life limited in this particular manner! This 
question has already been answei'ed, in part, as follows : Because 
the original and absolute power of imagination is limited ; and 
hence originates extension, quality generally, and externality out* 
side of the Ego, all of which constitute the mere empty form of 
external contemplation, which has no inner significance at all. But 
we have already shown that the real Inner JEeeenoe of the world, 



* [V trious rettBont bare compelled ns to diacontinae, for a time, the paWcation of 
Flchte*a *' Facta of CoDacioosneiis." We shall now take it up again and continae it 
to the end. The work deaerres careful study, as the first part of it oonstitatea an Ad- 
mirable introduction to the Science of Knowledge, while the second part is a dear 
exposition of the religions aspect of the Science of Knowledge, as dereloped hj Fldito 
in the later period of his life. For oonTenienoe of reference to the former portion of 
this book^ the reader maj note that the parts already published are to be found in 
the following places; Vol. t, "Jour. Spec FhiL," pp. 68, 180, 226, 886; toL tI, pp. 
42, 120, 892; toL Til, Jan., p. 86.^Sn.] 
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tB a roflistance to the power of free life, must be sometbiDg quite 
difPeront, mast be, in fact, itself empower — a pore n4yumenon^ which 
no external contemplation can reach. This power or force is in- 
<[eed the world, and, as snch, the world is posited and altogether 
determined. 

Whence does this determination or limitation arise as the only 
genuine, true, and original limitation t Evidently through original 
thinking itself, and in the following way : 

The world, even in its inner character, as a force, and as a re- 
sisting force, is to be object of the causality of the one common 
£go ; and the force or power of this world is to be overcome by 
the power of that one common life. In this subjugation a certain 
deteipiined power of life, peculiarly and essentially belonging to 
it, will, no doubt, make itself visible to universal contemplation. 
Now, since by the law of our science we never start from a pre- 
sumptive world in itself, but always from life alone, how would it 
be if that resistance, the real inner power or force of the world, 
were originally posited and thought only as pure resistance and as 
nothing else, hence as that wherein the power of life and in oppo- 
sition to which the power of life made itself visible ? 

The matter now stands thus : 

life represents itself in its unity. Being life, it is a power — a 
determined, peculiar power ; and, moreover — since we know it to 
be a principle — an infinite power within its determinedness. We 
did not say that life represented itself in its unity internally, in 
the thinking heretofore described — ^indeed, our whole previous in- 
ternal representation was not one of unitj', but merely a partial 
one — ^but that life represented itself externally and in external 
oontemplation. Hence, it cannot represent its power — in its es- 
sence, of course, for its formal condition we have already discov- 
ered in an internal but individual contemplation — as something 
altogether internal in this form ; and the power remains in the 
described thinking, precisely because it is a self-externalizing, 
utterly nngeen and invisible. Hence, if this power must never- 
theless be represented in such a thinking — and, since it is a life 
which is to be represented, it cannot well be represented other- 
wise — it can be repre^nted only in a resisting object — that is, 
we must add and think together with it a somewhat, which 
^would be fully annihilated if the power of life were completely 
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developed. Now, if such a somewhat is added and poeited^^ 
and Boch a somewhat is, according to us, that ybtj internal 
world, which we may now, having properly raised it to its rank aa 
a nonmenon, call Nature — the inner power of life, although kept 
invisible, would yet be its real determining master, since this na-t 
tnre would contain only that which the power of life itself con- 
tained, bnt in its very^opposite. And if we called the thinking of 
such an opposite limited — L «., limited to precisely such a thinking, 
the invisible limiting part of this thinking — the hidden premise of 
its contents woald be the very being of the power of life itself* 
Now, suppose that the power of life developed itself actually with- 
in this thinking, then this same power, which was at first and 
without this thinking of a resistance altogether invisible, would 
become visible in this its being developed through contact with 
the resistance for a form of contemplation, which contemplatea 
only in opposition, and hence beholds everything only as limited 
by its opposite. The power, thus developing itself, would hence* 
forth always appear as limited by the resistance posited in ad^ 
vance by thinking, and would be visible only in a form of con* 
templation, thus constituted. 

Remarks, — The Science of Knowledge holds Nature to be noth- 
ing else than the opposite, which absolute thinking has formed, to 
the absolute power of free and spiritual life, and which that think* 
ing has thus formed necessarily in order to make that power visible^ 
it being in itself invisible. 

Now, when you tell this to a " Natural Philosopher," and say to 
him that Nature is merely a limit, merely a negative, and nothing 
positive at all, he gets angry, and cries out aloud about the oat- 
rage committed on Nature. But that is all he does. For to enter 
upon the arguments of the Science of Knowledge, and to refute 
them by proving the opposite of what has just been advanced^ 
would require a faculty of acute and logical thinking, of following 
a very extensive series of thoughts, and of employing a more than 
usual degree of dialectical art. 

But what dim feeling is it, really, which so excites their wrath^ 
and which certainly must have some weighty ground ) It is scarcely 
to be expected that we shall ever learn it from them ; hence we 
must try to put speech into their mouths. The matter is this : 

The conception of an Absolute Being, altogether of itself, throo^i 
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itself and in itself, is ineradicably impressed upon conscionsnesB ; 
ind jnst as ineradicably there is impressed upon conscioasness the 
impossibility of transferring this conception to itself (to the Ego) 
and of positing itself in any way as the Absolute. Kow, those phi- 
losophers, together with all their contemporaries, have believed the 
Science of Knowledge to make the Ego that Absolute, in violation 
of the ineradicable consciousness before mentioned. Believing this, 
they, of course, were forced to improve on such a system. But this 
improvement turned out to be an unhappy one, since they made 
Nature the Absolute, after it had resulted, of course, that the 
Ego could not well be the Absolute. They argued : Either the Ego 
or Nature ; there is no third ; for their range of vision reached 
only these two. Their wrath is excited, really, because they think 
that, since we will not let Nature pass for the Absolute, we must 
necessarily make the Ego the Absolute. But in this they are mis- 
taken; we draw no such consequence; for our more extensive 
range of vision embraces something more than those two factors. 

Nature remains for us a mere limit, subordinated to the Ego, its 
pure product, namely, as one life. An Absolute outside of the 
Ego and of Nature, extending to the former, and by its means 
also to the latter, their proper point of support, we shall learn to 
obtain in another way. 

Let no one here hasten to put in the mediation of those ever- 
ready peacemakers, who would say that the whole matter is proba- 
bly a mere word-dispute. True, we know, as cannot well be 
otherwise, and we are sorry for it, that, in thus making Nature 
the Absolute, they, at the same time, constitute Nature their God ; 
and we know also very well that they do not really represent the 
separate objects of Nature as being such God, but transfer this 
their conception of God to a common World-soul or internal Force 
of Nature underlying all phenomena of Nature, which Force of 
Nature, indeed, if matters turn out well, and if a proper height of 
sublimity is attained, is said to project itself in some phenomena 
of Nature as self-consciousness. (If they were at all habituated to 
thinking closely whatever they think instead of indulging in super- 
ficial phantasies, they would comprehend, at this very place in 
their system, that there is no thinkable transition whatever from 
a force of Nature, simply manifesting itself, to a return of such 
ibrce into itself in a duality and form of reflection 1) But we 
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see clearly that every principle, which is to be realUer a prin<- 
ciple of sensaoas appearance, is itself sensiions, and cannot be ak 
all thought as supersensnoas and spiritual ; not even as an Ego, 
much less as God ; and that hence only two ways are open to- 
them. Either they shoald confess that they lack insight into the 
unity and connection of the appearance, seizing it only separately 
and scattered about as it presents itself, and that hence they are 
no philosophers ; or, if they will lay claim to this title, and thns ad- 
mit a supersensuous and spiritual as real, they must utterly drop 
their reality of the sensuous, since it is absolutely impossible to 
connect the two ; and they must learn to comprehend the whole 
sensuousness as mere form of contemplation of the supersensuous, 
even as the Science of Knowledge comprehends it. 

According to all that we have said before, the sensuous world 
is no more an object of experience than the previously established 
parts of the self -representation of life in its unity, but is altogether 
a Boraetliing a priori. It is not a foreign something, which entera 
into contemplation and thinking, but is necessarily grounded in 
them. Its universal, external form, materiality and quality in 
genera], originates in the peculiar form of the power of imagina- 
tion ; hence it does not belong to itself, but to the latter, and ia 
formed in opposition to it. As we said before : The limitation of 
the power of imagination makes an object visible — so now we may 
say : The object makes visible the power of imagination, and its in- 
ternal determinedness — for instance, of infinity. Moreover, since 
consciousness must begin somewhere, and must begin precisely at 
this point, the power of imagination here becomes first partially 
visible ; and this its form here first enters the range of vision. It 
is true that, in order to recognize this form as form of the power 
of imagination, and as an absolute form, we need something else — 
namely, free reflection, which itself, however, is possible only un- 
der the condition of that immediate contemplation of the object. 
Thus matters stand in regard to the external form. But the in* 
temal part of the sensuous world is, as we have described it just 
now, the expression of the real, final, and original power of life 
by its opposite. It is, therefore, formed through the real power,, 
just as matter, etc., is formed through the power of imagination.. 
This inner sensuous world is determined by that power of life^ 
and nothing can arise in it except its opposite and annihilating^ 
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power be in that power of life. The BeosaouB world is thus 
notliing bnt an image by means of the opposite of the power of 
life according to the two chief forms of the latter, imaginative and 
real power ; it is, therefore, absolutely determined a prioriy and 
not accidental. (There is positively nothing in it but the compo- 
nent parts of this image; take them away, and nothing remains, 
no residuuniy no unknown something = x.) 

We have shown above that the sensuous world is not posited by 
the individual as such, but as one life ; an^ this also appears from 
the mere analysis of the thinking of a sensuous object. That 
which is individual is perceived simply because the Ego in its 
inner contemplation perceives itself as the principle of that indi- 
vidual ; hence, it is visible, and exists only as the result of that 
principle, as we have seen above in the instances of the freely pro- 
duced conception of a purpose of reproduction, etc. But, as such, 
it ceases the moment that the Ego ceases to hold it fixed by imme- 
diate production. Hence, a fixed, independent existence, indepen- 
dent of free representation, does not pertain to it. Kow, if we 
produced objects in this manner we should regard them as repre- 
sentations, which would drop away as soon as we should cease to 
represent them, (Idealism is of ten described as assuming this to 
be the case, but it is a complete misapprehension.) But we ascribe 
to them an independent being, as a sign that we give them an 
image of a being, which we, as individuals, cannot take away 
from them again, and which does not depend upon our inner con- 
templable freedom : namely, an image of the One. They are not 
representations ; hence, they are things themselves immediately. 
We do not have and possess these things in our immediate con- 
templation through representatives, but we possess themselves in 
their immediate essence, since, in reality, they are, after all, noth- 
ing bnt appearances, and the appearances which we (the uni- 
versal Ego) possess ourselves. This extremely important and 
altogether misapprehended point of our Idealism must be strin- 
gently insisted upon. Tliere are systems, for instance, according to 
which things do not appear as they are in themselves, but are 
changed in a manifold manner by our representations. The 
fundamental error lies here, in the circumstance that another 
being than the being of their appearance is attributed to them. 
According to us, the things appear absolutely as they are, for they 
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it seems, to tZtyZZTj^u'" '^'^P''^^^'"" ^hich wae formed, as 
*d vanf4. ^ "'' ^"* '^^•«'' ^« q«'et'y appropriate to oar own 

Besides — to diyiv« /^h.. 
sis-the objects of iri'^'"''^"*'**"^^ *°^*'^«'' "^« ^^^^^ analy- 
absolutelj ialid Jor othl"'"'"' ''"'''^ •""" P^'*^' ^mediately L 
and gather them up t th^"^ T/ f- "'' ™^~* "P^" ^''^''^ 4cts 
that^Il we have «ow ieLril j; '^^"*"^ thinking, a sure proof 
period, through wWch tt JL^ ''.' "".«'" Bynthetical thinking 
*~ « ^''''''* t'^e whole external world arises for ue. 

Chapteb VI. 

OENEBAL BKMABK8. 

gel^'ret^kf *'^ '"^^'^^ '" ^'^^ *<> ^^^^ ^ ^ some 

reptlfJ/i^^tTt?-^ 'Tr^'. "^^ «^ «°--— 
jective views of hVl w {• T"""^'**^'^ *''""'eh itself. The ob- 

Utions. iT s Le thT hat m^^^^ "*'*'"«''«*^ '^'^ ^''^^ «P-en- 
meana th«> -V • .. ® of consciousness is broken, which 

TTV\ '' ''^**^'' ""°^ *'™«« *« the same life-^for as 
viduab, but have considered them all as the same. 

1. JNow, how did we arrive at this result? Evidentlv withnnt 
any argumentation and proof, and merely by th^tZmZ'^ I 

o7itr;rM^ ""^"' ^^"^"^-^"^"^ - aUir phe":^Ln 
?orr i"; "lr^/°"'^" "'^*"™' hence, by me^re sc'Sc 
S;« t ? V^'^^"^^' «*" PhHosophy, which claims to b« a 
science for itself, ought to agree with us Rnf *».- ^vi , 

Z^'TT; .^"* *"^ '^°^*'^° "^ "°*'-'««<J ""til we h^ve com 
p^ted the list of facts, and meanwhile we explain the phenom^r*! 
*nt of itself, so long as we can do it at all. P°enomeiioti 
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2. We see here, clearly, the distinction of our system from that 
which assumes sensuous things existing in themselves and makes 
them the basis of consciousness — a system which we will not 
call by the ambiguous name dogmatism, but plainly materialism, 
to which name it can raise no objection if it is logical. This 
system says: In all hitherto established objective views of the 
world, the sensuous world represents itself; but our system says: 
It is the life of consciousness which represents itself in them. We 
agree, however, in this, that it represents itself in the same form 
of an altogether determined and necessary thinking. The differ- 
ence between both expressions is apparent ; the only question is, 
What is the real point of the dispute ? It is this : Materialism 
posits the things as the ground of the life of consciousness. Now, 
this we contradict. At least, in the described consciousness it is 
life that represents, and life represents itself in it. Another and 
higher question is : Does it not also represent a something else, 
outside of itself, while it thus represents itself and in its self- 
representation ? It is possible, and it will turn out to be so. This 
is the inquiry after the ground. But materialism makes use of 
this proposition from the very start, without any necessity, and in 
an altogether unsatisfactory manner. According to materialism, 
consciousness represents the sensuous world in itself. The mate- 
rialist says: Things exist. This we also say, and say it as 
emphatically as he may desire. But he also says : Hence, the 
things are at the same time the ground of our represerUcUions of 
them. Here we perceive a whole tissue of fictions. Of course, 
they exist ; but how do you know that they are at the same time 
such ground ? You furthermore assert that we have only repre- 
sentations of them, which is in direct contradiction to an accurate 
observation of self-consciousness. Finally, you connect these two 
fictions by a relation, which is also purely fictitious, in making 
one of them the ground of the other — a fiction which is, moreover, 
completely unintelligible, for you have never yet uttered, nor will 
you ever be able to utter, a sensible word concerning the manner 
in which a thing can change into an image essentially different 
from the thing, and in another power separated from the thing 
and also essentially different. 

8. We also remark the difference between our system and every 
\Sni of speculative Individualism, but especially idealistic Indi- 
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yidaalism. Every philcMsophical system intends to explain con- 
sciousness ; which is perfectly right. Bat all previous philosophi- 
cal systems, without exception, rose no higher in this undertaking 
than to explain the consciousness of a single individual subject, 
which naturally meant the individual subject just then philoso- 
phizing. The consciousness that was to be explained has never 
been thought as the consciousness of one life, embracing and can- 
celling all individuality. The Science of Knowledge is the first 
system that has done this, and has done it in such a manner that 
no one has observed it, but imagined that Science to be also an 
individualism. One good result, however, was the consequence : 
people began to perceive that it ought not to be thus. 

It is true that the materialist, by silently presupposing a num- 
ber of Egos — tor otherwise he cannot arrive at them — can explain 
the harmony in their representations of the sensuous world by 
basing himself on the thing in itself and the impressions which it 
makes in accordance with its being. But — apart from bis in- 
ability to explain himself as a representing being — ^he can never 
explain the representation — his own, for instance — of other rational 
creatures outside of himself. For I should like to know what sort 
of an impression of a sensuoVfS object that would be by means of 
which the image of an altogether supersensuous Ego would arise, 
and what sort of an activity that would be through which the 
image of an inactive and altogether in itself locked-up and sepa- 
rated principle would be produced. 

Idealistic individualism, indeed, loses its deduction at the very 
first point. Space is the form of my contemplation ; hence, what- 
ever is in space will easily follow «is being also my contemplation. 
But who, then, is this Ego ? I do not desire the answer, which 
you would like to give me, impelled thereto by a dim feeling, but 
I want the answer, which you must give me logically. liow do 
you know, then, that space is the form of contemplation % Surely^ 
only through immediate inner self-contemplation, which is indi- 
vidual. Now, unless you have higher principles in your Specula- 
tion, this self-contemplation can have validity only for itself, for 
the individual. Space is form of your individual contemplation ; 
this is what your self-contemplation states. But how are you now 
going to draw the consequence, in violation of all rules of reason- 
ing, that space is also the form of contemplation of other indir 
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yidoals (if you, indeed, are able to posit them), fiince jou ought 
rather to conclude the opposite ? 

jRemark, — ^Kant, it is true, answers the problem just proposed 
in a different manner. He says : JFhr vs merij space is the form of 
contemplation. But let us ask, first, what is the word men to 
signify here, and what can it signify at allt If it signifies the 
opposite to irrationality, then it is equivalent to rational beings, 
and the expression ought always to have been so understood.. 
But if it is intended to signify more, then an opposition between 
rational beings themselves ought to have been indicated ; a classL- 
fication in their general sphere between rational and irrational men. 
In which case I ask : So far as thinking is concerned, can you 
think other rational beings than those that are contained in the 
general form of reason of the Ego ? The question is not merely 
whether you can think otherwise, but whether such another think* 
ing would not be an absolute contradiction, and whether that 
form of reason is not the only possible one. Hence, on the field 
of thinking, no such opposition is possible. Or do you, perhaps, 
behold such other rational beings, in which case the opposition 
would be transferred to the sphere of contemplation f You will 
not be able to prove such contemplation, however much you may 
imagine other bodily forms of rational beings. But, on the field 
of contemplation, you are limited to the reality of contemplation, 
and your imaginations are phantasms which you would do wisely 
to avoid. I should like to know whether Kant would seriously 
slate that any kind of rational beings might not have the contem- 
plation of space, but something else in its place. 

Kant, therefore, ought to have said, and intended to say, that 
Space is the form of contemplation for all rational beings. But 
where is there any trace of a proof of this in his system ? He has 
not demonstrated that the evidence, which, in point of fact, emar 
nates evidently from his own individuality, has .universal validity 
for all subjects, although, in point of fact, he applies it, and does 
not even mention that he does so. But does he not speak of the 
validity of the categorical imperative for all men ? True, but not 
otherwise than he has spoken already in the Introduction to the 
^ Oridc of Pure Beason " of Extension as the form of contempla- 
tion for us men. If it were his speculative system which spoke 
thus, he would have to show up this categorical imperative as tha 
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determining: ground of some particular consciousDess (as we have 
pointed out, the power of life as the determining ground of the In- 
ternal of nature), and, moreover, of that consciousnesB through 
which many and all are posited. He would have to show up the 
many and the all as the form of contemplation of a categorical 
imperative, precisely as we have represented the sensuous world 
as the form of contemplation of the development of the living 
power, and as will probably, indeed, appear to be the fact. Hence, 
he has neither deduced that consciousness of the unity of life in 
the many — though we have, also, not done this as yet — nor has he 
•expressly stated it to be a fact of consciousness — which we have 
done in the preceding — ^but he has simply presupposed it, quietly, 
driven thereto by common sense. Hence, if the tendency of his 
mind, his common sense, was not individualistic, his system was 
at any rate ; but then common sense, from time to time, corrected 
his system. 

4. This insight into the self-representation of the unity is also 
the only means by which to explain the validity of everything 
<i priori for every rational subject, as well as the claim of each 
such being to this validity. The universal validity for the whole 
sphere of objects, of which we have spoken just now, and which 
mast carefully be distinguished from the tbrmer, has already been 
explained. If I see that the object is produced through me, as the 
principle, and that I am limited by my faculty to produce it only 
in this particular manner, then I comprehend clearly that the 
object cannot be produced by me differently in all eternity, and 
that, hence, it also cannot be differently for me. The question is 
now, what this principle is. For if it is my Ego as individual, 
then that objective validity holds good only for me the individual, 
and we cannot understand how any one else can be presumed to 
acknowledge it. But if that principle is absolutely the one and 
universal life of reason, and if it is immediately posited as such 
^unmistakable, then it becomes evident that the universal validity 
must hold good for this life of reason, and for every one in whom 
It manifests itself, and that each one who comprehends this is 
entitled to presume that every one else will admit it. 

Remark, — But, in order that such a universally valid somewhat 
should be actually valid for a given individual, it is necessary^ 
firstly, that the individual should give attention. This attentiM 
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ifi tin act by wluoli the iDdividual makes itself the One Life, witK 
abstraction from its own inner imaging and contemplating. 

Now, since that universally valid somewhat is valid for the 
One Life, it is evident that every individual for whom it is to be 
valid must make himself that One Life. But this attention pre- 
supposes, secondly, that it shonld be possible in the way required 
by the character of that valid somewhat. For instance, to see a 
visible somewhat we must look — ^that is, attend ; but this can be 
required only from those who have eyes. It is the same with the 
inner insight. For although we cannot presuppose absolute blind- 
ness on this field, the faculty of thinking, after all, develops itself 
only gradually and by exercise to its higher degrees, and thus it 
may well happen that a universally valid truth may not be valid, 
for somebody, in spite of all his attempted attention and good* 
will to comprehend it, simply because his faculty of thinking has 
not yet been developed in the region wherein that truth lies. 



ON THE NATURE OF PROPERTY AND ITS 

DEVOLUTION.' 



BT J. e. WOXRIISR. 



Analyaie. — I. Of the nature of property ; its acquisition, use, 
and alienation. §§ 1-3. 

II. Devolution of property on the death of its owner ; rights 
of the family. §§ 4-8. 

III. Administration ; officers and courts having charge of the 
same. §§ 9-11. 

§ 1. The Acquisition of Property.* 

My property is that which is mine. That only is mine which 
I acquire^ hcidy and dispose of by my will. It is my will which de- 



> [Thk wtiole forms the introductory chapter to a forthoomiixg work on Probate Law,, 
by Judge Woemer. — Ed.] 

* The defii^tion of property has been attempted upon varions theories. An able 
wiiier, Mr. V. M. Bobb, has pnbllahed, in the ''Sonthem Uw Eefiew '* (vol ii, K. a^ 
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"tennineB the acquisition of a thing by me, whether originally, by 
reducing to posBession, and thus maJomg my property that which 



p,\ d 9eq.\ a series of articles, entitled " ControTersies of Modem Continental Jarista,** 
in whieh he commenta upon tiie most celebrated tiieories coneeming tiie derivation of 
vi^^ts, and dwells witii approbation npon Kakt's System, which he stjles ihM Posm- 
hUUy of Ooexiitenee (as to KanVs definition of property, see his BschiUehre^ pub- 
lished hi the FhUoBophi9ehe Bimolhsk, toL zziz, Berlin, 1870), and Rosmini^b tiieory, 
from whose work {DeUa Natura del DiriUo^ Naples, 1887) he quotes to some extent, 
and, aooepting him as a guide to KanVs profound study, condenses his theory as fol- 
lows : ** The sum of the property of a person may be regarded as a sphere, of which 
■that person is the centre. Within this sphere the action of a person is free and inde* 
pendent, and is protected by the moral law against ab aggression or restrictions. The 
person has the moral right to oppose force against any attempt to intrude into this 
-sphere, or to usurp any part of it The spheres of different personalities exdnde each 
otiier reciprocally, and serve as mutual limitations to each otiier. For whaterer 
remains outoide of these spheres, each person preserves a complete liberty of action, 
and no one has a right to arrest ita action and expansion within this free and unoccu- 
pied space ; and in this free space there is a large room for rivalry and competition. 
Every one has the right of pursuit, but no one can have a right to any object until he 
has apprehended it, and has annexed it, as it were, to his person, in the manner already 
stated. A transfer or conveyance of property is an abandonment of it in favor 
of another determinate person, or a number of such. If the person to whom the 
transfer is made neglects or refuses to accept the property, it does not fall to the 
first occupant, as it would do if the abandonment were general ; because tiie own«r, 
having a right of complete disposal of it, may dispose of it conditionally if be sees fit ; 
and in such case, on a failure of the condition of acceptance on whieh tibe right should 
be transmitted to another, the property will revert to bim who had conditionally aban- 
doned it. A contract which produces an obligation is only an abandonment in favor 
of another of a portion of one*s personal activities. A man may barter his personal 
services, his skill, his future ability to control and dispose of a sum of money, and the 
manner of its disposal, just as he may sell and deliver — ^that is, abandon to another— a 
chattel, the only difference being that in the former case his obligation is active, while 
in the latter it is, or may be, only passive, the duty in the one case relating to acts, 
.and in the other to forbearances. Righta may also be transmitted by general abandon- 
ment. Where property is unconditionally abandoned, it devolves on the first taker or 
-occupant, who apprehends it physically, intending to make it his own, doing thereby 
no undeserved ii\jury to any human being. Abandonment of whatever kind extin- 
guishes, either conditionally or absolutely, the right of the owner or proprietor to the 
subject of the right, by causing the intellectual bond which bmds it to him to disap- 
pear. Wordtf are merely one class of symbols from which the intentions of men are 
inferred. In laige cities people are to be found who earn a livelihood by collecting 
articles of small value, which are thrown in the streeta. In such cases the abandon* 
ment is implied and not expressed. In the same way come tides by prescription or 
limitation. From long non-user an abandonment of a right is presumed ; the intel- 
lectual bond is supposed to have been withdrawn ; and therefore the right passes to 
the first taker. In the case of a contract importing an obligation, the abandonment 
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'wa* no one's property before ; or h/ eontraot^ by which a thing 
becomes raine through the concurrence of my will with that of its 
former owner. Since I cannot rightfiilly acquire the property of 
another without his consent — that is, without his free will — ^it is 
obvions that the will of the original owner is a necessary element 
in my ownership, and in the ownership of any one who may law- 
fully acquire it after me, and remains operative until the property 
has lost its character as such by voluntary abandonment. By my 
own free will I may abandon my property, whereupon it ceases 
to be such, and relapses into the condition of res nulliue — subject 
to becomejproperty by the sole will of any person who acquires it. 

§ S. Tenv/re and Use of Property lost hy Non-Ueer. 

I hcid or use a thing which is mine, at will. Matter is nnf ree— 
f. «., it has no will, it does not belong to itself. Neither right nor 
duly can be predicated of a mere thing ; its quality is to offer 
resistance ; it is, therefore, negative to my will : my will, in real- 
izing itself, overcomes this resistance and subjects the thing to its 
purposes — changing its form, destroying, consuming it. That 
which is mine is thns a part of my pereon(dity, of m>e, in so far as 
its end and purpose of existence is the satisfaction, the realization 
of my will, and to serve it for its purposes as my bodily limbs serve 
me. Will, then, is the essence of property ; without it tiiere is 
none. Hence, that from which I have withdrawn my will, which 
I have abandoned, ceases to be my property, and becomes, as we 
have seen, ree nvUiue^ the appropriation of which by another is 
no violation of my right, because it is no collision with my will. 
If, then, I wish to preserve my property, or, which is the same in 
effect, my right to it, I mu6t indicate, in some way perceptible to 



tteeetMrily inures to the benefit of the person on whom the obligation rested, and 
therefore amounts to a Tolontary discharge of the obligation.'* — SmUhem L, iZ., toL i, 
N. S., p. 17 et teq. 

The reader will notice liow near these yiews approach those given in the text, which 
foUow the exposition of Hbobl in his F?uIo9ophie dea JteehU^ §§ 4(»-70. No trans- 
laUon into the English tongue of this truly ezhaustiTe and masterly treatise on the law 
has, as yet, it is belicTed, appeared; but in The Journal of Speculative PhUoaophg 
(toI. !▼, p. 166) was published the *' Outlines of the Science of Rights, Morals, and 
Religion,'* which is a translation of Hegers PkUonophisehe PropaedetUik, enriched by 
explanatory notes elucidating H^rs terminology and abstruse reasoning, and which 
oontains a fuU synopsis of his greater work. 
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others, that it is still sabject to rov will ; otherwise I maj be un- 
deretood as having abandoned it. To avoid collisions arising out 
of a misinterpretation of mj relation to a thing, a definite period 
is fixed bj custom or law, within which m.y will is presumed to 
attach to it ; if I permit this period to expire without using the 
thing, or indicating in some tangible way that it continues to be 
mine (keeping it in possession, laying it up, or in some way exer* 
cisiug ownership over it), its abandonment is presumed and my 
right to it is lost hj prescription^ my ownership barred by limita' 
tion. 

§ 3. Alienability of Properly. 

In like manner I may relinquish my property to another, either 
by freely giving it, or exchanging it for other property. We have 
already seen tbat property acquired from another can become 
such only by the will of the former owner. My donee aa well as- 
my vendee holds the property given or sold by the concurrenoe of 
my will with his own ; it must be my will that the donee shall 
take, and his that he will receive, the thing which he acquires 
from me by gift ; and my will to relinquish and that the vendee 
sliall hold the property 1 sell or barter, and his to relinquish and 
that I shall hold the property I get in exchange therefor. Prop- 
erty so relinquished does not cease to be property when it ceases 
to be mine, lor it is my will that my donee or vendee shall bold 
it. The alienation of property constitutes one of the forma in 
which I use it, in which it serves my purposes, and in which I 
realize my will. This phase or quality of property constitutes the 
sphere of contract. Alienability is of the essence of property ; an 
infringement of my right or power to alienate my property is 
therefore a limitation upon my free will, and to that extent a vio- 
lation of my personal liberty, because my free will finds realiza- 
tion in property. The infraction of my personal freedom is pre- 
cisely the same if a limitation is put upon my power to alienate 
property as if I were prevented from acquiring, or from holding 
or using it. The limitation would in either case deprive me of 
my power to contract, and thus destroy my liberty.* 



* Intellectual or manual skill, Bciencea, arts, eren religious funetioni (Bermons, masaet, 
prayera, etc.), as well aa services to be rendered for another at or for a given period, ar« 
ill included in the sphere of contract. It might appear, on a superficial iiew, that such 
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§ 4. Will of Owner operative in Property after his Death, 

Property, then, is the realization of the free will of a person, 
the external sphere of his freedom. As such, it partakes of, and 
is clothed with, the dignity and inviolability of the person. The 
things which constitute property can have no rights, for they have 
no will ; and will alone, or the person in which it has its abode a/nd 
vehicle^ can be the subject of right and of its correlative, duty. 
The law recognizes and deals with property only in so far as it 
recognizes and deals with the will of the owner, realized or ester- 
nah'zed therein. For the sphere of the law is the Spiritual; it 
operates upon and through the will alone.' Thus the law recog- 
nizes in the property of a deceased person his free will ; that is, 
his rational will, and enforces it. The failure of such recognition 
would destroy the property, which can be such only through the 
will of its owner. If this has been adequately expressed, the dis* 
position of the property is enforced accordingly ; if not, the law 
itself supplies the omission by imparting to the property the uni- 
versal will, which is the free will of rational persons. 

§ 5. Free and Capricious Will, Caprice ignored hy the La/w. 

The distinction between truly free or rational will and ca- 
price, unfree or irrational will, lies in the content which the will 
gives itself, or the object which it pursues. Universal will (as 
distinguished from personal, individual, or subjective will) is the 



skOl, or funciiona, or senrices cannot be classed as things, and do not, therefore, con* 
■titate property, being themselves emanations of free will, and qualities or attributes of 
the mind. But it is within the province of my mind or will to externalize a limited share 
of my actirity, to give to another an interest in it, and thus to reduce it to the condition 
of an external thing, which I may alienate for his use — ^not the whole of my labor, skill, 
or services — the totality of my activity or productions — for that would be to alienate ray 
own personality, to destroy my free will, which are inalienable. The servant or laborer 
for hire realiges ki$ wiU by exchanging his services or productions for his wages, and 
tfaiu enters into a lawful contract ; but the slave gives up or is deprived of his free will, 
to the dettruetion of hi$ pertonafity, which can neither be relinquished nor acquired aa 
property by another. — Hegkl, Phil, d, 22., §§ 48, 66, 67, and addenda. 

' The will is free ; freedom is its substance and essential quality in like manner as 
tiie substance and essential quality of matter is gravity. Gravity is not an accidental 
fffedicafe of matter, but matter itself; so with freedom and will: freedom is will WiU 
without fireedom is a word void of meanmg ; freedom exists only as wiU.-^HsGKL'8 
thOotophiMdm iSMiAiit, §4, and addmdmn, 

XVII— 10 
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will 88 embodied in the law, in morality, ethics, religion. With- 
out nniversal will there could be no laws, nor anything obligatory 
upon us all. Each one would act according to his own caprice or 
pleasure, without respecting the caprice or pleasure of others. In 
so far, then, as the will of the individual has for its content or 
object the universal will, it is rational and free.* Caprice, arbi- 
trary or limited will, has for its object or content the gratification 
of some impulse or appetite, which may or may not be rational, 
i. e.y in consonance with the universal or absolute will.* It follows 
that the law can recognize and enforce only true or rational will, 
and must ignore and cancel that which is capricious and arbi- 
trary. 

§ 6. Property in Relation to the Family, 

The ethical relation between the sexes demands their union in 
matrimony, from which th^ family results as a spontaneous natu- 
ral (social union) society^ whose members are united by the bonds 
of mutual affection, implicit trust, and voluntary obedience {pit- 
tas). The family is an organic totality, whose constituent ele- 
ments have their true existence not in their individuality, but in 
their relation to each other through the totality, lacking indepen- 
dence when separated from it ; they have no separate interests to 
seek, but only one common interest for the whole. Hence, there 
dwells in the family but one will — namely, that of the head of the 
faniily, who represents it in its legal relations to others.* In 



1 ** The absolute will has only itself for object, whUe the relatiTe will has aomething 
limited.'' — Hiobl, FropaedeuHey § 20 ; Jour. Sp, Ph,, vol. iv, p. 67. See also UaaiL, 
JSneycLopaedU, §§ 488-486. 

' Caprice (arbitrarinesa) is formal^ but not true freedom. Since I may elect to de- 
termine, or not to determine, this or that, I possess what is ordinarily called freedom. 
Mv choice consists in the faculty of the will to make this or the other thing mtfi«. Be- 
ing a particular content, this thing is not adequate to me — I am not identical with it ; I 
am simply the potentiality to make it mine. lience, the choice lies in the indetermi- 
natenesB of the Ego and the deterroinateness of the content ; being determined (limited) 
by this content, the will is not free — i. e., has not itself (universal will) for its content. 
Whether the content (object) of the capricious will be rational (conforming to the uni- 
▼ersal will) or not, depends upon cLccidcfU : my dependence upon the content conatitutei 
the inconsistency of caprice. Men usually believe themselves free when allowed to 
act arbitrarily, but true freedom has no contingent content ; it alone is not contingent. 
— Hboil, Phii, d, /2., § 16 ; Jour. Sp, Ph., iv., pp. 66-68. 

» Jour. Sp. Ph., p. 167, § 28. 
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•ffecognizing tlie trne natare and validity of the family, the law 
jusoords to it and secnres it in the enjoyment of the necessary 
means to its existence — property ; and this in a higher sense and 
in a more efScient degree than it secures the property of indi- 
viduals. The existence of the family as an aggregate person re- 
quires a permanent estate, adequate not only to the capricious 
purposes and desires of an individual, but to the common collec- 
tive wants of all its members.' In this estate or property no one 
member of the family has an exclusive interest or right of posses- 
sion, but each his undivided interest in the common fund.* 
Nevertheless, the property is usually held by the head of the 
family, and in his name. It devolves chiefly upon him to pro- 
vide for it the means of subsistence and of satisfying their various 
wants* He controls, manages, and disposes of the property or 
estate, limited in his absolute dominion over it, aside from his 
moral obligations, only by the affirmative provisions of the law. 
Upon the dissolution of the family, through the development of 
its ethical purpose — i. e., upon the attainment of majority of the 
children — who then separate from it as persons sui juris, capable 
of holding property of their own and becoming founders of new 
families, their interest in the family estate is modified accord- 
ingly ; the authority of the father, as well as his liability to sup- 
port such children, is no longer recognized in law, but becomes 
of ethical or moral force only.' 

§ 7. TestamefUary IHsposition of Property. 

From the nature of property, in its relation to the individual as 
well as to the family, springs the principle of its devolution upon 
the death of the owner. The power to dispose of property l)y last 
will or testament results strictly from its essential quedity of alien- 
ability by the owner,* and is, like gifts or contracts inter vivos, 
limited only by the policy of the law.* The restraint placed upon 



* HeDce the provisionB in the statutes of the several States securing to the widow 
and orphans of a deceased pei'son the homestead, year's support, etc, as against credit* 
OTM ; the homestead acts, liabtUty of a father for the support and education of his 
mmor childreu, the wife's right to dower, etc. 

* Hion^ PhU. d. 77., g§ 158, 170 ; JSnejfd^ § 680. 

> Bian^ PhU, <L R^ § 177. « See anU, § 8. 

^ But, from the stand-point of ethics and morality, the unlimited teatatory power is 
I justifiable. If the testator die after his children haye reached minority, there may 
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a teBtator is no greater than that which exists in cases of aliena- 
tion of property irUer vivos; the wife's dower, the provisiona,. 
clothing, year's support, household f amiture, etc., of which a testa- 
tor cannot deprive bis family, are similarly protected against 
creditors, and, in many cases, against iinprovident alienation by 
the living head of the family. A fruitful source of litigation ia 
found in the capricious and arbitrary dispositions often made in 
wills to the grievance and unjust deprivation of heira-at-law ; and 
the readiness with which juries seize upon slight pretexts, flimsy 
proof of ^' undue influence," etc., to set aside such unjust wills, is 
indicative of a deep-seated ethical aversion to the power of arbi- 
trarily diverting the natural channel of the devolution of property. 

§ 8. Course of Descent at Law. 

Upon the natural dissolution of the family by the death of the 
parents, or more particularly of the husband or father, the prop- 
erty of the family descends to the heirs. It is quite apparent that^ 
in the case of a family in the most restricted, natural sense (con- 
sisting of parents and children), there is in this process no snb- 
stantial, but only a formal change of ownership : the property 



be some ground for Toluntary discrimination between bis natural beirs. Unless, how- 
erer, ibis is resorted to in a Tery limited measure, and for yalid reasons, it will be in 
▼iolation of the logical and etbical basis of the familj. Nor can the testatorj power be 
deduced from the arbitrary will of the testator against the substantial rights of the 
family unless the kinship be remote. The arbitrary power of the father to disinherit 
his children is one of the immoral proTisions of the Roman laws, according to which he 
might aUo kill or sell his son ; and the wife (even if not in the relation of a slare to 
her huAband, in maimn\ convenirfi^ in tnancipio esidy but as a matron) was a member, 
not of the family of which she was the mother, but of that of which she was a d<rscend- 
ant, inheriting from the latter, and the latter inheriting from her. — Hsoil, PhiL tL JR., 
§§ 1V9, 180. 

The power of testamentary disposition of property is nowhere so unlimited as under 
the modem statutes of England and the American States. The common law of Eng- 
land, at least the custom in particular places, did not allow a man to dispose of the 
whole of bis personal estate by will unless he died without either wife or issue, but re- 
quired him to leave one third to his wife and one third to his children, if he left both 
wife and children ; or one half to his wife or children, if he left either (see 1 Perk. 
Williams on Exec, 1 ei teg,). Under the codes of most of the continental countries of 
Europe the right to disinherit one*B own children is allowed only for certain causes 
pointed out by the law, which are required to be recited in the histrnment, the tnath 
of which may be trarersed and the will^set aside if not sustained at the trial 
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held by them in common, or by the head of the family for them/ 
now passes to them directly. In the absence of a testamentary 
division, the property vests by the law of descent, passing from 
the husband and father to the wife and children, that being the 
natural, substantial, and rational course; such, in the absence of 
a contrary disposition, is the rational, substantial will of the 
deceased to which the law gives effect. In default of wife and 
children, the parents, brothers, and sisters, or other more distant 
relatives, constitute the heirs; the family bond is looser as the 
kinship is more remote and the relatives belong to other families 
•of their own. In the same ratio in which the reason demanding 
the heirship between members of the same family loses force with 
the remoteness of kinship, the propriety and justice of testament- 
ary disposition of property becomes more apparent.' The disposi- 
tion of property in anticipation of death (donatio cav^a mortis) is 
properly subsumable under the law of contracts. 

§ 9. The Lorn supplies the Will Element in the Property of 

Deceased Persons. 

It is self-evident that the claims of creditors of a deceased per- 
son constitute a title to the property left by him superior to that 
of heirs, whether testamentary or at law. A debt constitutes 
property of the creditor remaining in the possession of the debtor, 
which, by the concurrent will of both, is, at some period snbse- 
'quent to the creation of the debt (arising out of an express or im- 
plied contract), to pass into the possession of the creditor. The 
debtor, then, has only a qualified property in the thing (usually 
the price for goods sold or, services rendered) which constitutes 



1 See mUe^ § 6. 

' The inttitatioD of primogeniture is dedttdble from the political Decesslty of the 
fitote, which seeks to increese its stability by creating a class of persons independent 
.-alilce of the faror of the government and of the public at large, and protected even 
•gafaist their own imprudence and caprice by the entail of their estates, relieving them 
IhND the distracting csree of obtaining the means of support and the vicissitudes of 
fortune, thus enabling them to devote their undivided energies to the service of the 
IMate. Primogeniture and entaU are violative of the true principle of property, destroy- 
ing both its alienability and natural course of descent ; hence, they are utterly inde- 
Jmsible and immoral where no political necessity exists for them (Higil, Phii, d, 22., 
-JH S04(, ISO). In America they are generally inhibited by the constitutioiifl or 
-statutes of the several States. 
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the debt — ^namely, the right of poMession for a period of time 
which may be definite, or depend upon the forbearance of the 
creditor. The substantial property — the right to the thing — with- 
a present or future right to the possession also, is already in the 
creditor; for this reason it cannot go to the debtor's heirs, or it 
goes to theiu to the extent only in which he had an interest there- 
in. To secure the rights of creditors in the estates of deceased 
persons against the heirs as well as against strangers, and to secure 
justice to and between the heirs themselves — in other words, to 
enforce the rational will of the decedent, which can be no other 
than that upon his death his property shall pass to his creditors 
and testamentary or legal heirs — ^the law itself performs the oflSce 
of the deceased owner, substituting for, or supplying as, his will 
its own universal will.' 

From this theory, it is apparent that the true reason of the law^ 
of descent, of the recognition of the validity of testaments, and of 
the authority assumed by the law over the estates of deceased per- 
sons, is to be found in the necessity of restoring the essential- 
quality of property which has lost the will-element by the death 
of the owner. Some text-writers look upon the property left by 
deceased persons as res nuUius^ which might be seized and appro- 
priated by the first comer or bystander, and hold that the laws of 
descent and of distribution are simply wise and necessary precau- 
tionary measures to prevent strife and violence at the death-bed.. 
That such is the effect of these laws is evident enough, as also- 



' ** The character of ihi$ estate^ together with the rariety of indiYiduab who may be 
interested in it, as creditors, legatees, or distributees, seems to demand that it also 
ibonld be vested 6y law in some common agent, who shall preserve it from waste and 
dispose of it to those entitled to receive it, according to the proriaions of that Uw 
which has undertaken to provide for the discharge of the duties omitted by the intes- 
tale. The creation of this agent the law wisely leaves to the discretion of the ancestor^ 
if h« chooses to exercise it ; he may roalce his own wiU Instead of leaving it to the lam^ 
to make one for him, and he may appoint his own agent or executor instead of oonlid- 
ing this duty to the probate court under the authority of the law. If the ancestor, bj 
wiii, appoint his own agent or executor, he thereby becomes vested with the iUU lo> 
the property in a fiduciary character. But, if, either designedly or otherwise, the an- 
cestor die without executing his power of testamentary disposition, the /aw, as in caae 
of real estate, assumes itself the duty of appointment, and vests this title and authotw 
ity over the pereanai estate in a common agent for the parties in interest, who is called 
an administrator" — Ha&ris, J., delivering the dissenting opinion in Evans vs. FbheTy 
40 Miss., 643, 679 et aeq., citing from 1 Tuck. Leet,, pt. 8, pp. 897, S9S. 
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their wisdom and validity ; bnt to place the reason of their enact- 
ment on this ground is to ignore the trae nature of the family as 
well as the true nature of property.' 

§ 10. Admdnwtration ; Functions of EeecuUyrs and Adminis- 
trators, 

The purpose of the law in this respect is accomplished in a 
simple and efficient manner by its officers or ministers, vested with 
powers and duties commensurate with the exigencies requiring 
their intervention. The sum of their activity is called adminis- 
traHoHj which, in its narrowest legal sense, is the collection, 
management, and distribution, under legal authority, of the estate 
of an intestate by an officer known as administrator ; or of the 
estate of a testator having no competent executor, by an adminis- 
trator with the will annexed. The person charged with the man- 
agement and disposition of the estate of a testator is an executor, 
and his office is called executorship^ because he executes the testa- 
tor's will, but his official acts are also called administration .^ 
The functions of these officers are in many respects similar to those 
of trustees as known in chancery. Text-writers find it convenient 
to subsume them under the same class when discussing the powers, 
rights, duties, and liabilities of trustees. But there is an obvious 
and essential distinction between administrators and ordinary 
trustees: while the latter derive their powers from the voluntary 
creators of the trust, the authority of the former flows directly 
from the law itself. Their functions constitute an essential ele- 
ment of the law, and are exercised with entire independence of 
the personal views, desires, and intentions of the parties concerned. 
They are in the full sense officers of the law and of courts organ- 
ized and having jurisdiction tor the especial purpose of aiding and 
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* The tero9 adrntnigtration^ in its primary Bigniflcation aod general sense equiyalent to 
ttmdmdj mamaffiment, dutribuiiimf etc. (Webster), is also applicable to the management 
of the estates of minors, persons of unsound mind, drunkards, spendthrifts, etc, by 
officers known as guardiam^ cwrcUom, tuiort^ eommUiees^ etc Persons who are incom- 
petent to manage tfadr affairs have not free will, without which, as previously set forth 
in the text, there can be no property; hence, as in the case of deceased persons, the 
law vindicates its character as such by supplying it with the content of its own unirer* 
sal will, through the intervention^of guardians, etc. 
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controlling them. They are clothed with authority to act in all 
niatters connected with the disposition of the decedent's eetate 
precisely as he himself woald rationally have done, and it is the 
oflSce of these courts to compel such action and to cancel all capri- 
cious, wilful acts inconsistent with justice and the legal rights of 
creditors and distributees. 

§ 11. Elements and Nature of Probate Courts. 

The organization of courts having exclusive jurisdiction over 
matters pertaining to the administration of the estates of deceased 
persons and of minors, and persons incapable of managing their 
affairs, has undoubtedly proved exceedingly useful and convenient 
to the public. But while to this circumstance may be ascribed 
their historical development and the modern growth and increased 
extent of their jurisdiction, yet the true distinction between them 
and the courts of ordinary plenary jurisdiction is not found in 
their usefulness or convenience, but is based upon the more pro- 
found principle underlying their origin, the logical diremption ot 
the functions peculiar to the two classes of courts, which a briet 
examination of these functions will readily disclose. 

The division of the powers of government into their constituent 
elements results, in all modern free states, in the three co-ordinate 
departments, confided to separate magistracies, known as the legis- 
lative, judicial, and executive. It is sufficient for the present pur- 
pose to bear in mind that it is the office of the judiciary to 
interpret and apply the law established by the legislative branch 
to cases arising out of collision, whether actual or imaginary, with 
the law, leaving it to the executive branch to carry out the judg- 
ments of the courts. Thus the judge is seen to act as the organ or 
month-piece of the law, announcing, in each case brought to his 
official knowledge, whether the alleged collision between the will 
of an individual, as objectified in an outward act (for will which 
is undetermined, not become external by accomplishment of its 
purpose, is beyond the realm of the law, which deals only with 
the actual '), is real or imaginary. In the exercise of this function, 
the judge, with a directness peculiar to this branch of sovereign 
power, accomplishes the great office and end of the state and of 
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all government, the accompliBhment of justice, the realization of 
will ; securing to the rational will of the individual its legitimate 
fruition, and holding the irrational, capricious, or n^ative will 
to its own logical result (reparation and punishment for wrong and 
crinie). 

But we have seen that all property subject to administration is 
deficient in that element which alone can be the basis of a coUi- 
eion between the individual will and the law ; it is the province 
of the court having jurisdiction over executors and administrators 
to ev/ppVy the individual will lacking in property, to fill the 
vacuum created bv the death of the owner with the content of the 
universal will — that is, to secure the disposition of property under 
administration as the owner, acting rationally, would have dis- 
posed of it if living. The functions involved in this office' have a 
ministerial element superadded to their judicial quality, which, if 
ihey occurred in ordinary courts of law or equity, would require 
the intervention of adjuncts — commissioners, auditors, referees, 
etc. — involving, aside from the question of inconvenience, delay, 
and cost, an incongruity in the duties of the office.* 

Such being the logical basis and scope of courts having control 
of executors and administrators, their historical development in 
England, but more particularly in the United States, has been a 
gradual but steady separation from the common law and chancery 
courts, and has resulted in a practical recognition of probate juris- 
diction as a distinct and independent branch of the law, destined 
to achieve for itself a sphere sui generis^ based upon and deter- 
mined by its own inherent principles. 



^ Such aa the appointment of administrators, granting probate of wills in non-oon- 
tMlioiis cases, qualifying executors, fixing the amount and passing upon the suffloienoj 
of bonds and sureties, receifing ioTentories, settlements, reports, etc., fixing the divi- 
dends to be paid to creditors, etc 

* JuauDiOTiON or Pbobati Covbts : 8(mth, L, R,y toI iii, pp. 264-267. 
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THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 

numLATID VBOM TIB OBRMAIf OF OABL rBIKIWIGH 00K8GBIL BT BOSAM B. BLaW. 

Chaftbb n.' 

I^ersanaltty^ or the Immanent Development of the Soul and iU 

Imm^nialihf. 

As the crowning resalt of the labor of all previoua periods, 
philosophy has at last discovered its tme method, and therein 
attained the one form adequate to its content. It is true that the 
critical philosophy arraigned the dogmatic procedure, and exposed 
its inadequacy, yet this same critical philosophy fell into the 
dogmatism it denounced, and the dogmatic method of demonstra- 
tion (in part under the altered name of construction) prevailed 
until philosophy attained insight into the genetic development of 
the idea. Even now the speculative method is grossly misunder- 
stood ; it is still to many an insoluble enigma that the content 
should be developed from the concept — '^ from the concept " mean- 
ing to them just as much a«, and not one whit more thauy the old 
a priori. In the worst case of all, however, are those who, under- 
standing the open secret quite as little as others, yet insist upon 
their own comprehension. The philosophy which has not only 
recognized the inadequacy of a method based upon the dualism 
between Being and Thought, but has also substituted for it the 
progressive development of the concept or notion growing out of 
and moving towards the identity of subject and object, is, by 
such as thepe, harangued and tutored, and condescendingly urged 
to consider the wonderful fact that a formal or subjective logic is 
not adequate to objective reality and true conviction, and that 
this subjective logic must, therefore, be supplemented by objec- 
tive experience. Thereupon this experience is interpolated ex- 
tempore instead of being included as method in the identity of 
Being and Thought, and developed and mediated in the develop- 
ment of the concept or notion. The object is not something 



> [The introduction and first chapter of this work were translated by Mr. T. R. Viek* 
roy, and published in volume xi (pages 60, 177, 872) of this joamal.— Ed.] 
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different from its concept or notion, but one with it ; hence, the 
object develops in and through itself, and through this devel* 
opment comes to its experience. Methodically parsaing and 
following the object, we experience it in ourselves. How this 
may be more definitely understood — how the self-developing, pro- 
gressive movement A*om the concept identical with its object, or 
from the object identical with its concept, which the subject looks 
upon and follows, reveals itself as the most vital experience — we 
shall learn in the progress of the task which we have set ourselves,, 
and we shall also see clearly how this movement differs in the 
sharpest manner from the dogmatic method of proof of which 
dualism is the root, and which (whether interposed a priori or a 
po^eriari)^ being transcendental, is necessarily external. 

Critical philosophy reproached dogmatism for presupposing 
without proof the agreement of thought and its object, and thir 
reproach was deserved. It then sought to show that this agree- 
ment could not be proved ; the attempt was, however, an utter 
failure, and the proposition that the unity of Thought and Being 
could not be demonstrated proved to be itself undcmonstrable. 
It is most remarkable that this critical philosophy, while challeng- 
ing and censuring the presupposition of* the as yet unproved iden- 
tity of Being and Thought, itself presupposes, without demonstra- 
ting, the duality of subject and object. With the recognition of 
this deffioot, progressive philosophy learns to presuppose nothing^ 
neither to assume anything nor to accept anything as already 
settled, but to investigate and discover how everything given 
immediately develops and mediates itself. In this manner we see 
Being develop itself logically out of Nothing, through Becoming, 
to the Notion or Comprehension and the Absolute Idea, and 
then conversely find these several steps,' moments, or categories 
outside of and beside each other in whatever is immediately 
given. This done, we are at home everywhere in general, for we 
have learned to complete the circle from any given point of its 
einmrnference. It may be objected that, in the Logic, Thought 
immediately presupposes and postulates itself; we answer that 
thought is immediate only in so far as *it is its own mediation. 
Therefore, it is the beginning which realizes and confirms itself 
in its development, and in itself it both finds and surmounts 
being. That thought is its own mediation is no ground for rec^ 
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agnizing Bomething different from thought as prior to thoaght, 
but, on the contrary, this self-mediation forces us to recognize 
thought as the true beginning from which Being develops itself 
into Comprehension — ^herewith proving, also, that being pertains 
to Comprehension. 

This general course of development once mastered, any special 
experience in any sphere of the real world will reveal itself as a 
necessary internal development of the thought of the given object, 
and with ever new astonishment we shall be confirmed in the 
recognition that in whatever is immediate may be found, though 
in manifold and varied forms, the same moments or categories 
which revealed themselves on the plane of pure thought. 

The given olvject in our present investigation is the human soul. 
It is given as Thought, and can, therefore, still less than other given 
objects, withdraw itself from the categories of Thought. We shall, 
however, not make even this presupposition, but shall simply ob- 
serve how the soul develops in it^^elf. We shall take the soul as it 
is — abstracting nothing from it — imputing to it no foreign or exter- 
nal element. The command laid upon Philosophy, says a great 
master, is like the Saviour's command to the rich youth, who, hear- 
ing it, went away sorrowful. Pure philosophy thrives only under 
poverty and restraint ; like the nun, it is bound by the three mo- 
nastic vows. 

If, then, the soul develops according to its own essential nature, 
and, in obedience to its own laws, moves forward to its immortality, 
it cannot l)e reproached with having borrowed help from something 
external whose accord with its nature must be demonstrated. The 
critical consideration whether the categories, as subjective forms, 
can be held valid in the object has certainly no validity in the 
psychological sphere, because here the subject is unquestionably 
its own object. The more rigorously, therefore, in this sphere 
must the demand be insisted upon that there shaU be no transition 
as in a demonstration from one to the other in order to bind to- 
gether in thought things which exist as separate ; but that, on the 
contrary, the one shall produce in and out of itself its own deter- 
minations. 

The question whether the soul persists presupposes the progres- 
sive development of the soul. For, if the soul does not progreos 
neither can it perish ; it remains (M it is and what it is^: haviag 
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permanence, can it lack continuance? If, on the contrary, the 
80ul progreBEies, it does not remain as it is, and, therefore, it be- 
hooves U6 to eee if it remains what it is — that is to say, whether, 
nnder changes in its modes of manifestation, its essence remains 
unchanged. 

Evidently all tnms upon the mediatorial question of haw the 
soul develops or progresses. In the answer to this, the immediate 
questions of whether or not the soul progresses, and whether or 
not it persists, are also answered. Just on this account we must 
postpone these immediate questions which insist on fixing, in 
advance, the end of an untravelled road, and confine ourselves to 
the concrete question of how the soul develops and unfolds. We 
shall follow the soul in its own path ; thus following, we shall 
learn whither the path tends. 

Herewith we are directed into the path of experience. As we 
know the soul first under the form of its immediate existence, so 
we can follow its progressive development and note the various 
phases of its manifestation. There is no ground for presupposing 
a difference between Being and its experience ; rather the experi- 
ence develops itself out of Being as Being develops itself out of 
thought. We might, however, move from Thought as our start- 
ing-point, in order therein to recognize the same categories. No 
matter how we begin, whether we move from the accidental and 
immediate — i. e.j from a given object— or whether we start with 
the Universal — i. «., with Thought — everywhere, in the most dis- 
tinct and varied spheres, we shall find the same progressive move- 
ment. The universal particularizes itself in differences which 
then again mediate themselves in unity. The comprehension or 
concept dirempts itself in itself into subject and object in order to 
annul this separation in their identification. The subjective con- 
cept divides itself in judgments that it may reunite with itself in 
the syllogism. The first phase is the immediate unity and total- 
ity ; the second, the self-diremption of this totality into being and 
essence, outward and inward ; the third is the transfiguration of 
the difference into unity. Thus man, too, is first a single and 
undivided essence ; but he dirempts himself into* outward and in- 
ward, body and soul, and this diremption occurs not only in thought 
dmmgh reflection, but also in fact through death. The final phase 
would be the transfigured unity of soul and body ; this is the res- 
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urrection in the Spirit. Upon this iDsight rests the trichotomy 
of the New Testament, which ascribes to man body, soul, and 
spirit, and to the Godhead ascribes three persons. 

In our present inquiry, however, the starting-point is not man ; 
he has served us only as the example of a universal law of de- 
velopment. Not man in his totality is our starting-point, but a 
part of man, itself first abstracted throngh reflection — namely, the 
soul of man — but the entire soul. Neither is resurrection our 
goal, for we must seek our goal, not assume it. Nevertheless, as 
resurrection is the ultimate truth and goal of the soul, it is obvi- 
'Ons that from the beginning of our inquiry some kind of peratst- 
ency conformable to the essence of the soul must be presupposed. 
It is obvious, also, that in the idea of resurrection there is im- 
plied, as a necessary condition, the perpetuity of the lx>dy in a 
-manner corresponding to its conception or notion, which is that 
of externality or otherness. Thus much, therefore, may be pre- 
aupposed ; namely, that the immortality of the human soul has 
for its starting-point the soul itself, while the resurrection of the 
.body, as well as its reunion with the soul, has for its starting-point 
the total man. 

The human soul, then, is our initial point. Let us ask, firpt, 
whether in the sonl, considered as a totality, may be discerned 
progress through the ever-recurring moments of unity, self-separa- 
tion, and self-identification. As a totality, the soul, in its imme- 
diacy, is homogeneous and undivided, but just from this it follows 
that the soul sunders, distinguishes, separates itself from itself, in 
order to realize its unity. As Thought^ the soul, in its immediacy, 
is blank, potential thought — thought without distinction and with- 
out reflection. In the second stage or moment, thought distin- 
guishes itself from being ; thought and being are opposed to each 
other until thought becomes conscious of being. As Being^ the 
soul, in its immediacy, is Thought sunk in the Material, and the 
Material is Being in which thought lies concealed and undeveloped. 
In this immediacy, the soul has unity only because it is unconscious 
and undeveloped, and, in this indifference and unconsciousness, it 
contradicts its own essential nature. In the second phase, this 
unconscious being of the soul having, as individual, completed the 
spheres of being, develops itself into consciousness in that Being : 
.since as individual it reflects itself after its self-separation both in 
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itself and in its other it falls into self-difference ; Oouscionsness is 
this difference itself, for self-conscioasness necessarily implies con- 
sdonsness of all that through self-separation is made other than 
self. The third phase demands that this divided consciousness 
annul its tension, therein realizing a mediated unity ; in so far as it 
reoc^nizes itself not only in itself, but in its other, it attains unity 
with its other, and therein realizes itself as Spirit. 

The progressive movement of the soul can, accordingly, be indi- 
cated in three words — Soul, Consciousness, and Spirit or Indi- 
vidual — Subject and Identity of the Subject with the Object. 
Sut the question arises, What have we thereby gained ? Can we 
abstract the meaning of our formulated statement { Are we able 
to show how the content of these several moments is self-unfold- 
ing and self-revealing ? 

. Primarily, it may be mentioned that in this division the Aristo- 
telian doctrine of three souls seems to be realized in its underlying 
truth. The first is the nutritive Soul (1} dpenructf '^^t^x^), found in 
and identical with the life of the plant. The second is the life of 
the animal or the sensitive Soul (1^ aladfimeff '^^vj^) ; this sen- 
sitive Soul in human life comes to consciousness through reflect- 
ing itself in itself, and thus finding the internal in itself. The 
third is the rational Soul (^ vorrntcif '^vx^\ which rises out of 
human consciousness, and, identifying itself with its object realizes 
itself as Spirit. (Aristot., " De Anima," ii, 2, 3, 4; iii, 12, 18.) 

As man develops himself in body, soul, and spirit, so the soul, 
abstracted from its sensible, tangible body, passes through phases 
of development corresponding to bodj', soul, and spirit. That is 
to say, the soul in its first phase is an immediate totality ; in its 
second phase it estranges itself from itself, making itself its own 
object ; in its third phase it penetrates to the identity of sub- 
ject and object. Thus the soul is first its own body or its own 
foundation ; it serves itself without distinguishing itself from the 
body. With the act of distinguishing comes also synthesis ; this 
IB the eoul which, distinguishing and uniting, holds sway over 
body and spirit The third is the actually mediated unity, which, 
rising above body and soul, includes and transfigures both. 
. To this trichotomy is related that into which Plato analyzed 
both the individual Soul and the State. First is the body — ^that 
which obeys and serves — the basis of all further development, ri 
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hnffvfMffTixop ^ %/>f7^riffTMcor ; the second, or the mean hetioeen tbe 
fint and last, is the Soul^ or that which Bimultaoeonsly sanders and 
reanites, called ri dvfiuchv ^ BvfMo^tSh and hrucovpuAv ; tbe third 
IB the Bpirit, or the mean above the first and second, the unity of 
both, or Reason, ro Xoyurrueovt o Nov^. In ao far as the son] is 
thought as abstracted from its external body, its body subsiats 
through its (soul's) individnality ; its seal is its self-conscionsneBB, 
with which are necessarily boand np the consciousness of its ob- 
ject and its own distinction, therefrom ; the third is Keason, or 
the Spirit which takes up into itself and mediates both the pre- 
ceding phases of development. The first is Hypothesis, the Bee- 
ond Antithesis and Synthesis, the third Thesis: or, 1, Soul; 2, 
OonsciouBuesB as distingnishing and nniting ; 8, Spirit or Reaaon. 

The development of the soul into consciousness, and of consciona- 
neBB into spirit, ib experimentally confirmed : it is in general rep- 
refiented as an awakening. Even the rudest empirical theories 
of the soul teach something of this awakening ; but the truth <^ 
this phenomenon, the content of this observation, is not brought 
to light. To us, however, this progress of the soul, through its own 
Belf-diremption into inner and outer and conscious mediation, has 
revealed and vindicated itself as the universal dialectic of imme- 
diacv. 

That the soul in its progressive movement develops from itself, 
receiving into itself nothing foreign and external, is proved in tbe 
end by the fact that the soul, in its highest perfection bb spirit, 
has no other content than before. The nature of the soul, after 
as before its development, consists in the identity of thought 
and the object of thought. The perfection of the soul is simply 
the mediation of this unity and its elevation into consciousness. 
The child longs for and tries to grasp the moon, because he feels 
it as his object, and dependent on himself; this is the sours im- 
mediate unity with its other. The youth recognizes the differ- 
ence irom and the elevation above himself of what seemed before 
one with him and subject to him ; finally, the man comprehends 
that the star which the child tried to seize with his hands is but a 
single moment in the totality of spirit. 

Through this same organic process of estrangement, and its re- 
moval, tlie immediate unity of love comeB to its rational medi»^ 
lion or idea. The realized idea of love is marriage. Pkurallek 
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fU)d Bjmbok of marriage are found throughout the Bpbei^ of 
spirit. Unity is followed by separation, separation by reunion, 
betrothal, marriage. We discern these orgaoic moments in the 
tender and significant myth which closes the old world and opens 
the new ; this myth belongs essentially to the history of the doc- 
trine of immortality. In it we see how Psyche, the king's daugh* 
ter, ontgrows her origin and breaks loose from it ; how, like Iphi- 
genia, she is exposed by her own parents ; how she is rescued and 
borne away by Zephyr, and transplanted immediately into imme- 
diate relation or spontaneous union with the all*unifying Spirit of 
love. She rests in love, in inmost oneness with the unseen and 
invisible God. Bat there comes a moment of temptation — temp- 
tation which she does not resist. She is entioed by the longing to 
know. She steps out of innocence and unconsciousness not only 
into knowledge, but into alienation. She feels the misery and 
degradation of estrangement ; she knows the bitterness of slavexy, 
and in the sweat of her face performs her cruel tasks. But she 
has also the hope of deliverance ; she struggles to cancel differ- 
ence and annul separation, thus reuniting herself with the alien^ 
ated Spirit of love. He, in the distance, is still near her; in the 
supreme moments of trial, he sustains her. At last she is con- 
scious of reconciliation and deliverance; the bridegroom comes; 
love realizes itself in marriage ; the marriage is ratified in heaven, 
and the bride receives immortality, for immortality consists in 
this marriage of the mortal and the divine. 

In this ancient myth, the development of the soul through its 
successive grades is embodied and illustrated: but the content of 
the soul is not disclosed ; the determinations remain abstract ; the 
result unmediated. For logical development, we have compounded 
with a poetic myth ; immortality does not seem to develop itself, 
but to be bestowed from without. We have followed the course 
of development in time^ and seen it attain its crowning result. 
The soul is at the goal of the race ; and this may involve the de- 
struction of the soul. As the soul has risen out of immediate 
unconscious unity, shall it not complete the circle of its life by 
return into the same) Is this final rest the reconciliation which 
follows the long and weary struggle ? 

So it appears: the soul's movement, which we have traced 
empiricallv, does not necessitate the inamortality of the soul* 
XVII— 11 
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Completing itself in time, it needs no eternal continuance. This 
appearance will, however, at once negate itself, for it is baaed npon 
the ontward coarse of development, and has taken no cognizance 
of the content of this development. The next step, therefore, is 
to consider the various stages of the sonl's movement with refer- 
ence to their content, and its nnfolding, in order to determine if 
anything further follows from it. 

To exhibit the nature of the soul involves, according to Plato, 
a long and divine investigation. This investigation is, however, 
nothing external, but consists in the immanent self-development 
of the soul into Spirit, which is the realized idea of the soul. The 
investigation is a long one, because it implies this internal realiza- 
tion; and, if the soul is immortal, its immortality consists in its 
development into spirit, in its exhibition of the idea of the soul 
through making explicit all that this idea implies. This develop- 
ment can only be called ^' dwine " in so far as the Godhead is its 
beginning and its end. To experience its length, we must travel 
again, with slow and carefully considered steps, the road over 
which we have already rapidly passed. We often gain more by 
repeating a journey than in making it for the first time. With 
reference to our beginning, we must at first place it in the soul, 
for it belongs to the thought of immanent development that noth- 
ing shall be given from without ; the initial question must, there- 
fore, be what the soul can find in itself. The end of the course in 
which the soul moves we may name, in advance, the Spirit ; but 
we must inquire, definitely what is the Spirit, and how, follow- 
ing the movement of the soul, we can find its beginning and its 
end in Ood. 
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THE SOURCES AND FACULTIES OF COGNITION. 

TmkjnLMxwD wmom tbm voimm of s. tjuxtowbsi > (vbox tee wan yoluvb ow hm **Loaio**) 

BT I. rODBHUKI. 

(QmUnuea /torn the Octoder Number.) 

We pass now to the regions of the complete selfhood, the very 
«onl, that iSy to the cognition, in which oar selfhood measures 
itself with the core of all existence, with God's Word (Logos), in 
cthe creation with Ood himself, and also perceives itself, with its 
great and holy object, in the philosophical difference in-indiffer- 
•ence or in the anion of harmonicas compromise. 

Attention {attention die AufmerkaamJceit) is the first power of 
oar complete selfhood, of the very selfhood, of the trae selfhood, 
or the soul. There is a correspondence between man's divine 
nature and the senses in the external man, or the imagination in 
man's intemality ; it corresponds also with the senses and imagi- 
nation. Within it the senses and imagination come to their philo- 
sophical difference in indifference, or unity in compromise. And 
truly without the senses add imagination, attention is an utter 
impossibility. Concentrating our attention upon something, we 
4X>ncentrate also our senses, together with their common percep. 
tion ; besides, we let loose the reins of onr imagination, that it 
may seize upon the object and change its multiplicity into a unity. 

We can turn our attention towards the objects of the material 



1 ** Next to Ciesikowekt b Stanislaus Ferdinand Trontowaki, who lived at Freiburg a 
long time in exile [banished in 1880, on oocaaion of roTolution in Poland — ^he was born 
in 1808], and gave lectures there. His *Orundlage der UniTersellen Philosophie' 
(Carlsr., 1837) and * Wissenschaft der Katur* (1840) attempt to proceed beyond H^eL 
Be combinea the Cartesian principle, ' cogito ergo sum,' with the sensualistic ' sentio 
•«igo res cat * — just as had been done before bj all true and whole philosophers, although 
onlj in individual insights, and he crowns this work of combination with the prin- 
ciple, * Therefore I perceive God is.* This concrete philosophy he divides into essen- 
iial, formal, and essential-formal philosophy, and each of these again into three disci- 
-plinea. The first contains the three disciplines : (a) Philosophy of Natare ; (b) of 
^irit; (e) of Ood manifesting Himself. The second includes (a) Grammar; (6) Logic 
and If atbesis ; (e) bathetic. The third includes (a) Criticism of Experience ; (6) Bea- 
son ; (e) Perception. The pedagogical writings of Trentowski, written in the Polish 
language, are very much prized by his countrymen.'' — [TrandaUd from BrdnumtCt 
** GrumiruB der GesehUhie der Phil,,*' g 846, 16.] 
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world as well as towards those of the immaterial world. All this 
proves that attention is quite as much of an empirical as of a 
sp^ulative nature, or of a philosophical nature ; therefore it is 
not the power of our body nor of our spirit, but of our very self- 
hood, our very soul. 

Attention is the mother of scientific observation {obaervationes ,*- 
die Seobachtungen). The child has the qualities of its mother.. 
Beoanse observations can be both physical and psychical, they be- 
long especially to the objects of life; in this realm they are the 
creation of our complete selfhood. Although attention is already 
the power of the complete selfhood or the soul, still it is only the 
first degree and the lowest one. It seizes upon the essence of 
things, but in an external manner, only like a little child. It is 
the philosophical mind in its infancy. 

Beflection {deliberation animadverrio vntuttue^ candnnaUoj etc., 
Ansohauen^ Schauen^ UeberUgen^ etc.) is the second power of 
our proper selfhood. It is the mature and cultivated attention,, 
or it is the youthful stage of the comprehending mind. Beflection 
obtains mastery over the complete truth, but as yet only with rer 
gard to the form, and therefore it constitutes the source of mathe« 
matics. Its nature is to deliberate between the substance and the 
form, but to seize upon the form and to reject the substance* 
Yet the form which it gives us is quite as much of empirical as 
of speculative nature. And so, for instance, geometry proves its 
theorems apricri^ but, drawing its figures on the blackboard, it can 
represent its thoughts a posteriori. Arithmetic also is a product 
of spirit, but the writing of numbers makes it visible. It is a 
proof that reflection unites sensuousness and rationality, and that 
it 18 of a philosophical nature. Taking the thing accurately, the 
memory and judgment find their philosophical difference in in- 
difference, or their union in harmonious compromise, in the reflec- 
tion. If you deliberate upon something, you must have in your 
memory all that preceded, and you must discern whether that 
which follows has any connection with the premises. It is the 
mathematical thinking. Therefore memory is a body, and judg- 
ment is a spirit ; but reflection is the selfhood and soul of these 
two beings. Reflection, as the faculty of seizing the form, gives 
us axioms. The geometrical elements, for instance, are these 
axioms, or self-evident truths. The material and intellectual evi*- 
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'dence is their attribute. But reflection, as well as attention, is 
not yet the source of philosophical cognition, for while the latt^ 
touches its object externally, reflection seizes upon it ouly by the 
formal side. Keither of theni penetrates into the very essence. 

The coinprehensive Mind (Myst, in Polish, having no corre- 
sponding word in any other language — not even in Greek, and 
in German only the approximate expression, waJimehmendea 
Oemvih — is the foundation of the Polish-Slavonian philosophy) 
is the third and the last faculty of the recognizing selfhood, the 
Soul itself. It is reflection in its second potence, and attention in 
its third potence. The comprehensive mind does not touch truth 
and knowledge externally, like attention ; nor does it seize upon 
them by the formal side, neglecting the substance, like reflection ; 
but it forces itself into the depth of their essence. The under- 
standing and reason attain in the comprehensive mind to their 
philosophical difierenee in indifference, or their eternal union, in 
the complete reconciliation and harmony. As the underatanding 
is the highest empirical, and reason the highest metaphysical, so 
the comprehensive mind is the highest philosophical power of 
c(^ition. Since the comprehensive mind forces itself into the 
essence of truth and knowledge, it is the most certain source of 
cognition. 

On this account it deserves our fuller consideration. The com- 
prehensive mind is the father, principle, and source of the senses, 
as well as of reason. Sense is what is outside of our comprehen- 
sive mind, or what is found by our mind — its externality, its body ; 
but reason is what is through mind, or what is in mind — the inter- 
nality of mind, its spirit. Properly speaking, there are neither 
senses nor reason, but mind only, under one of its aspects external, 
under another internal, and under a third essential or proper. 
This constitution of the comprehensive mind makes it the chief 
source of cognition, which has the two first sources — to wit : the 
senses and reason — for its factors. The comprehensive mind, then, 
is our total selfhood in its philosophical fulness, and, opening itself 
towards the fulness of all existence, it is the fundamental truth 
and knowledge in us, or it is God's breath within us (noiio) look- 
ing up to deity and God ; it is the eye of our actuality, seeing 
around itself actuality. The comprehensive mind, as the senses 
and reason, and, secondly, as our passivity and activity, fused into 
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one, is enei^ ; and, if developed Bufficientlj in its divine nature, 
it iB spontaneity. Hence, it has all Uieoretical categories that be- 
long to energy and spontaneity for its predicates, and it consti- 
tntes within us, and also perceives without as, these things, namely r 
totality, omnipresence, singleness, liberty, actuality, limitation, 
congrnity, essence, majesty, independence, selfhood, and dignity. 
As living spontaneity, and possessed of the feeling of self and self- 
hood, it is the temporary focus of all spontaneity, of all feeling of 
self and selfhood in the creation. But as Ood alone is sponta- 
neity, feeling of self and selfliood in the creation, therefore the 
comprehensive mind is the mirror in which God perceives Him- 
self, and comes to his Word in time. Our full selfhood or the 
soul is on the one side, God on the other, the comprehensive mind 
constituting the nodus or bond of difference in indifference be- 
tween these two polar axes. It is, if I may say so, the conductor 
between our selfhood and God. Over this conductor God flows 
into our breast, and our selfhood or the Soul to God. Without 
the comprehensive mind, we could not even meet with the thought 
that Gk>d exists; without it we should not bo acquainted with our 
Father and Lord ; without it we should not have self-respect, feel* 
ing of self; we should not believe in truth, beauty, and virtue ; 
without it conscience would be impoesibility, and godliness a 
chimera I It is the power of living deity within us ; it assures us 
that liberty and immortality are qualities of our being ; that even 
in prison we can deserve honors, because we have not succumbed 
to the evil around us, and have not stained our pure selfhood or 
the Soul. It breathes into us the omnipotence of God, which 
nothing can resist, and it clothes us with the purple robes of char- 
acter. As the senses have sensuonsness, and reason has rational 
things or ideas, so the comprehensive mind has the things of mind 
for its object. The comprehensive mind sees truly matter and 
spirit ; the divine, however, is everywhere, the end of its search.. 
As the expression of the self-conscious selfhood, it conquers self- 
consciousness. Its cognition lies within the difference in indiffer- 
ence expressed by self-consciousness = self-consciousness. Because 
the self-conscious is everywhere the object and subject in one* 
fusion, the difference in indifference of mind's cognition may be- 
expressed as follows : the object-subjectivity in us is equal to the^ 
object-subjectivity out of us. It is the true object-subjectivityr 
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which is the foundation of the Polish-Slavonian philosophy. The 
Germane have songlit for this a lonjz; time, but hitherto in vain. 

The comprehensive mind, being the unity of the understanding 
and reason, comprehends all that belongs to these two facnlties ; it 
is, therefore, sense-perception, memory and understanding, imagi- 
nation, judgment, and reason ; besides, it is attention and reflec- 
tion, for these are mind itself, but on a lower degree of develop- 
ment. 

By this, all faculties of our full selfhood fuse together and 
make it the chief monarch in the region of cognition. It may be 
said that it is only one faculty of our selfhood, but assuming more 
and more a special form, becaase the senses — ^perception, memory, 
imagination, and attention — are only the expression of the com- 
prehensive mind. 

As the senses produce empiricism, and reason speculation, so 
the comprehensive mind produces philosophy. As mind is the 
common focus of the senses and reason, so philosophy is the com- 
mon focus of empiricism and speculation. Not only God Himself, 
but every word of God, penetrates through our mind into our self- 
hood or the soul, and changes there into man's word. Therefore, 
man's word is the true word of divine wisdom, though this word 
expresses eternity in time only, and therefore is transient. The 
comprehensive mind, being the unity of the senses and reason, or 
that of the faculty of our existence and of our nothingness, is the 
faculty of our living in time and of our divine state, or of our bio- 
sophism and our theosophism. Hence, it is twofold — the temporal 
and the eternal. The temporal mind has for its object the temporal 
divine life, and prevails in the fields of political life ; but the eter- 
nal mind is occupied with the eternal truth, and stands forth in 
philosophy. Mind creates comprehensions {acroamata). 

As the comprehensive mind is the focus of all faculties of our 
selfhood, so within acroamata or comprehensions melt impres- 
sions, representations, recollections, conceptions ; ideals, judg- 
ments, ideas ; observations, and axioms or mathematical truths. 
Comprehension is the dome of the sky set around with all these 
stars. For the examples of comprehension provide for all total, 
perfect actualities which our logic has introduced, to wit: 
essence, existence, essence in existence ; biosophism, theosophism, 
congruity, self - consciousness, being, God, selfhood, mind, etc. 
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The comprehensive miod is the last and highest power of oar self- 
hood ; hence, this analysis of the sonrces and faculties of cognition 
finishes with it. 

SBMA.RK I. 

The human soul, as selfhood, the true image of God, may be 
compared to the mathematical point, which expands into a globe ; 
or it is a totality within the totality ; it is the centrum of roan and 
man himself. It is the perfect organism, from which no one link 
<5an be removed without a general injury. The same thing is true 
in regard to the faculties of cognition, being the qualities of our 
selfhood. On this account, the senses — perception, memory, and 
the understanding; imagination, judgment, and reason ; attention, 
reflection, and the comprehensive mind — every faculty taken sepa- 
rately, is an empty abstraction ;' and it is the true actuality only 
when it embraces in itself the full mind and the total selfliood. 

On this account, pure sense-perception, pure reason, pure reflec- 
tion, and even pure mind, are absurd impossibilities. As in the 
selfhood, so in the cognition ; totality lives in every point ; there- 
fore, the entire man lives in the senses, in the reason, and in the 
mind. What is true of the sonrces of cognition, the same is true 
of the streams that flow therefrom. There is, accordingly, no 
pure empiricism, no pure speculation ; but in both is to be found 
the philosophy in which either reality or ideality prevails. 

In the three sources of cognition we have the entire analysis of 
truth and knowledge. Sense is : existence, wholeness, substance, 
simultaneity, necessity, usefulness, etc. Reason, again, is : noth- 
ingness, negation, unity, causality, sequence, legality, nobleness, 
etc. Mind is : biosophism, theosophism, totality, harmony, liberty, 
goodness, etc. The sensuous cognition is called a posteriori; the 
rational, a priori ; but that of the comprehensive mind is called 
a posteriori and a priori ; together, that is a totali. The first 
cognition is practical, the second is theoretical ; the third is practi- 
cal and theoretical together — that is, synthetical. Analyzing 
truth, knowledge, and cognition according to our three different 
faculties, we could find more than two hundred thousand cate- 
gorical principles of philosophy lying in the things and in our 
fselfhood, and hence as many philosophical systems. We mention 
this in order to call attention to the fact that one general philoso- 
phy is an impossibility on the earth, and equally impossible is one 
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creed ; and that it is the dnty of every man to develop, by his own 
thinking, his individaal conviction. This he will do if he knows 
how to appreciate snfficiently the deity within his breast. 

One Grod, one philosophy, or one creed is to be found only in 
heaven ; on the earth are millions of Selfhoods or Sonis, and, 
hence, millions of spontaneous convictions. Some great aim — 
for example, the fighting for native land, or for virtue, liberty, 
light, and progress — ^happens to be, in this world, the common tie 
among them. In such cases, all men, tmly cultivated and free, 
become as one man. 

(7b 6^ wnduM in the next number.) 



OBJECTS AND THEIR INTERACTION.' 

BT J Aim WARD. 

We may come eventually to doubt the possibility of isolated 
simple objects as the psychical atoms, so to put it, of which our 
mature perceptions and intuitions are built up ; still it will be best 
to let this conception pass unchallenged for the present. But in 
any case we can have no direct acquaintance with them. For the 
simple object is to be conceived without relations to other objects, 
either temporal, spatial, sul)stantial or causal : it ie presented to a 
subject and has Position in this sense, and that is all. Those defi* 
nitioDS of it, therefore, which involve a reference to the body are 
psychologically manifestly faulty. And even when brought into 
relation with other objects, it does not admit of classification, for 
it has not qualities, but only a quality, whereas classification is only 
possible where there is both agreement and difference, or, in logical 
language, both genus and differentia. Thus, since quality implies 
classification, we ought, perhaps, when exact, to speak of the con- 
tent rather than of the quality of a simple object. The concep- 
tion of an object or sensation pure and simple is, in fact, a limit 



' [DiscasBed at the Moral Science Club, at the rooms of Mr. James Ward, M. A., Fel- 
tow of Trinity College, Cambridge University, England. Printed in this Journal by per- 
Bissioii of the author. — Ed.] 
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we never reach, and never can reach, by real analysis. Bat we 
know directly — f. e.^ by actual decomposition — ^that many, nay 
most, of the objects we ordinarily take to be homogeneous and sin- 
gle are really heterogeneous and compound ;' and we have indirect 
evidence that such complexity exists even further than we can 
directly trace it." Ilence, though we cannot reach a demonstrably 
simple object, it is often assumed that there are such, and, in 
attempting to give a constructive or synthetic account of mind, 
psychologists, such as Spencer, Lewes, and others, start from this 
ideal limit.' And it is evident that in such a conception we have 
reached in one direction the ^' utmost verge " of psychology, if we 
have not even gone beyond it. 

But whatever grounds we may have for regarding our ordinary 
sensations as complex, we are certainly not warranted in attribut- 
ing this complexity to association as we know it. Between the 
complexity of the sensation of purple, and the complexity of the 
perception of an orange, there is a twofold difference : (1) the 
elements of the former, when separately presented, do not revive 
each other, whereas the sensations associated in the latter do ; and 
(2) the complex in the latter case is, but in the former is not, the 
sum of its constituents and directly analyzable. It is quite possi- 
ble both modes of composition have something in common at bot- 
tom ; but however this may be, distinct terms are necessary to 
prevent them from being confused. Without attaching any im* 
portance to MilPs conception of mental chemistry, we shall, I 
think, do well to speak of the complexity of our ordinary sensi^ 
tions as due to combination. 

There is one fact about the relation of these ordinary sensations 
to each other which, though well known to physicists, is scarcely 
recognized by psychologists ; * and that is that in several cases,. 



' The clearest case is Helmholtz's discovery of the composite character of masieal 
notes, Towel sounds, etc. ; next come mixed colors, the combination of taste and aroma, 
taste or smell, and pungency ; the touch of a wet surface, etc., etc Cf. on thiii point 
Helmholtz, " Lehre Yon den Tonempfiiidungen,** Abt i, § 4 fin. 

* In the case, e. ^., of musical tones; in the yariations of quality in colors, and eren 
in sounds, as the intensity is Taried ; in similar Tariations depending upon the extent 
of surface stimulated, etc. 

* Cf. esp. Spencer's chapter on the Substance of Hind, ** Psychology," toL i. 

^ Wundt is the one conspicuous exertion, and he apparently only becauae he treats 
of physiological optics, acoustics, etc. 
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perhaps in all, they constitute groups of corUintta. A mosical. 
tone or the color of the sky does not admit of classification any 
more than the position of London does ; bnt as this belongs to that 
continanra we call the surface of the globe, so do they to a conr 
tinuura of tones and colors respectively. But by a continunnv 
here I mean a series of objects snch that between any two a series 
of others may be, or may be conceived to be, interposed so as to 
difTer the less the more they approximate in the series. We may 
represent the form of a continuum spatially so long as the kinds 
of di£Ference do not exceed three. When one of these differences 
is intensity, we iind very strikingly in some cases, but more or less 
in all, that continuous change of intensity involves continuous 
change of quality too.' Among motor objects we find groups of 
continua of two kinds — (1) what 1 have called motor objects 
proper, the feelings of innervation, effort or resistance of psycholo* 
gists, and (2) anxilio-raotor objects, i. 6., those muscular sensations 
by which we come, to know the position of our limbs. Of the last 
there are, of course, several group6,'and the constituent objects are 
manifestly complex. Under normal circumstances motor objects 
are always accompanied by auxilio-motor, but in disease or passive 
movements they are separated, and their distinctness thus made 
manifest. In motor objects, qualitative differences are at a mini- 
mum, the continuum consisting almost wholly of gradations of in- 
tensitj*. We shall have to return to these in analyzing our space 
perception ; at present I want to bring into one view stilt more 
elementary facts. 

The first of these is as important as it is obvious: the fact, viz.^ 
that there are some objects the presentation of which is an abso- 
lute bar to the simultaneous presentation of others. Now, we shall 
find that such incopresentable objects are those which are members 
of the same class, or rather continuum. Any color may he pre- 
sented with any sound, or taste, or temperature. But one color- 
inhibits another: and one taste or touch another in like manner^ 
Still, many things are parti-colored, and we may feel hot on one 



' The most striking case being that of color, all colon alike approximating to white 
or black as the illumination increases or decreases. Musical notes become hanh when 
too load, though pure tones, I believe, do not. In these facts we have, as already men- 
tioned, evidence of the compleidty of color and notes. In temperatare the chief varia- 
tkm is in intensity, the qoalitatiye variation being small. 
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gide and oold on the other. Thus, we have here a new complication^ 
and one which it may be thought can only be explained by the 
help of space. Bat space is not the only principium indwidtich 
tiontaj for several tones may be presented simnltaneonsly, between 
which there is no spatial relation. Bat then they roast all be dif- 
ferent, whereas several colors or toadies, apparently identical, can 
be presented together. We are thns brought to recognize a fact 
commonly overlooked — what Mr. Bain calls the mass or volume 
of a sensation. It is, however, worth while trying to give a more 
precise account^of it than Mr. Bain does. The iield of sight or 
the irritation of a mustard plaster are instances of a mass of sensa- 
tion. Of such we cannot, I think, say that they consist of a num- 
ber of objects identical in quality and intensity, but distinguished 
by difference of place. For, although this fact of massiveness as 
distinct from intensity is an essential element in our perception of 
space, it is evidently not the whole of it. In this experience of 
massive sensation alone it is impossible to find other elements 
which an analysis of spatial intuition yields. But we may say 
that the constituent objects in question are not really identical 
in quality, but that each is a combination of one of a number of 
qualitatively identical objects with one of a continuum. To such 
continuum we may, if we choose, give the name of " spatial qua- 
lia" or *' local signs,"* provided we regard it as merely a con- 
tinuum of objects, and not as a space. The simultaneous pre- 
sentation of two different objects is a fact for which we do not 
feel bound to seek a reason, but for the simultaneous presentation 
of two apparently identical objects we do. 

If we can justify this hypothesis of continua of local signs, we 
can give a more exact expression to the incopresentability of cer- 
tain objects. Thus, in any given continuum, we should say that 
the same local sign cannot at the same time be united with more 
than one object out of a series, all' of which may be successively 
united with it, and any of which may be simultaneously united 
with other local signs in the same continuum. We may represent 
this symbolically. Thus, if A,..jB.,, C...D be the continuum 
of colors, r, ^, r, r^ . . . the continuum of local signs with which 



' For AD eiposition of thii brillijiDt speouUtion of Ijotze*8, see his ** NeUphjsik,** B« 
iil, ch. iy. 
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color IB oombinedy tbeo Ar^ Ar^ Ar^ or Ar^ Br^ Or^ Ib possible 
flimaltaneoasly, bat not ABr^ BCr^ though Ar^ Br^ may be ioV 
lowed by Br^ Or^^ and so on/ Bat even this etatement that Ar^ 
may be followed by Br^ is too general. That there is some law^ 
even in the sacoession of sensations, is shown by the existence of 
oomplementary after-sensations, or after-image«, as they are less 
exactly called,' 

The intensity and eztensity {fiit venia verba) of compoand pre- 
sentations of the same gronp are not independent. An inerease 
of intensity in any given object involves the simnltaneous presenta- 
tion of others in the same continuum. To this corresponds 
Lewes^s Law of Irradiation, though I fear there are no facts to 
justify the wide range he gives it. The conditions of irradiation 
are, however, yery different in different senses, irradiation being 
least in the highest senses, i.e.j where voluntary attention is most 
excited. Again, an increase in the volume of a sensation is so far 
equivalent to an increase in intensity that objects which do not 
otherwise rise above "the threshold of consciousness" secure 
attention by such increased extensity. Thus, in determining the 
minimum aenetbUej both quantities have to be taken into account* 

The above are some out of a number of facts which have been 
supposed to lie outside the pale of psychology. Let us now pass 
to those interactions of objects commonly allowed to be psycho- 
logical, where these discarded facts may be found to help us. A 
preliminary question meets us here, viz., as it is ordinarily 
worded, whether we can be conscious of, or attend to, more than 
one thing at a time. Unless an affirmative answer can be given 
to this question, psychologists who discuss the interaction of 
objects must be much deluded men. But, in fact, the whole 



' The sense of hearing, however — bo far, at least, as tones go — seems an exception, 
or rather a special case. For it is doubtful, I think, whether Tolume of sound, as dis> 
tinct from intensity, is possible. If so, we cannot have Ari Ar^ Art • • •! but onlj 
Ari Bt\ Ct% .... 

* Of these, the most striking instances are fumisbed bj sight If we stare at a 
bright spot on a dark ground, and then look away, we see a dark spot on bright 
ground. If we dip a hand into warm quicksilver, the hand feels cold on withdrawing 
it; if into cold, it feels warm on being withdrawn. After carrying a weight, and ex- 
periencing the effect of gravitation, we come for a while to believe in " levitation.** 
There exists at present no general inTeatigation of this sulject, though Bering's specu- 
lationa make it one of great interest. 
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qnefition \% doe to a confasion between volontarv concentration of 
attention and that non-volantarj attention which mere presenta- 
tion determinee. It is trne that attention cannot ha^e two foci, 
but it is not all focns. As in the special case of sight, we see 
much more than we look at, so we mnst admit, in the general 
case, a field as well as a focns of attention.* Sabject then only 
to the law of incopresentabilitj objects of every sort and kind 
may be presented together, and, being so ])resented, become 
^^ associated/' Of this association we have not, I think, any evi- 
dence at the time it may be supposed to have taken place : it is 
not till some one or more of the objects is presented again that 
the association becomes manifest. We find that the association is 
more complete the more intense and the more frequent the pre- 
sentation. Bat what i9 the fact itself, onr ignorance of which we 
cover by this simile of association t Do objects really stick or 
fase together when tliey are simnltaneouBly presented often 
enough and at the requisite intensity, as Mr. Bain's *^ adhesion by 
contiguity " might seem to imply % Or are they bound by hidden 
links, by which they drag each other on and off the stage of con- 
-sciousness in accordance with Herbart's psycho-dynamics ? Lotse 
is of opinion that any investigation into the nature of association 
mnst be fruitless.' But, if so, association should be a first prin- 
ciple, and ought to admit of such a statement as shall remove the 
need for inquiry. So long, however, as we are asked to conceive 
presentations, originally distinct and isolated, becoming eventually 
linked together, we shall, I think, feel the need of some ezplani^ 
tion of the process. For neither the isolation nor the links are 
-clear. Not the isolation, for we can only conceive two presenta- 
tions separated by other presentations intervening in a continuum 
or a series of presentations; nor the links, unless these also are 
objects, and then the difficulty recurs, But if for contiguity we 
substitute continuity, and suppose the *^ associated " objects to be 
parts, not isolated wholes, we shall have to ask first, not how the 
distinct and originally disconnected objects, A B C^ are converted 
into a unity, A B C^ but how an originally undifferentiated 
presentation, or mass of presentations {ABC)j a totum objectimim^ 



1 Wuiidt's ^ Bliokfeld and Bliekpunkt des BewuMtoeiBS.'* 
* ** Metaph jidk," s. 626. 
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as it were, becomes separated into partially distinct objects. 
Against tbis view it cannot be urged that sacb differentiation 
involves, at bottom, the same inconceivability as the commonly 
Bssomed process of integration. We cannot conceive the homo- 
geneous becoming heterogeneous, it is true, but we can suppose 
differences, which were obscure before, to become distinct through 
changes in the intensity of presentation or attention. And we are 
by no means without evidence in support of this supposition. The 
question has been canvassed in part already in discussions concern- 
ing the primum coffnitum: ' that attention proceeds in the main 
analytically, is first extensive and general, then concentrated and 
intensive, there can be no doubt. The increased sensibility of 
sight, touch, hearing, and even of taste and smell, consequent on 
practice, can be represented as due to a restriction of intensity to 
a particular object in a continuum over which the intensity was 
irradiated before. It is quite impossible now to imagine the effects 
of years of experience removed, and to picture the character of our 
infantile presentations before our own movements had enabled us 
to localize or project them, and before our interest had led us, 
habitually, to concentrate attention on some and to ignore others, 
whose intensity thus diminished as that of the former increased. 
In place of the many things we can now see and hear there would 
then be not merely a confused presentation of the whole field of 
vision and of a mass of indistinguishable sounds, but even the 
continua of sounds and sights themselves would be without their 
present distinctness. Thus, the farther we go back the nearer we 
Approach to a total presentation which had the character of one 
general continuum in which differences were latent. Even if 
there were no other grounds for assuming the existence of such a 
continuum, the facts of association would almost justify it; for in 
vehat other way can we represent to ourselves the connection 
between one presentation and another? And, after all, what else 
do psychologists mean by the unity of consciousness at any mo- 
ment? 

But, even if we see grounds for rejecting the current conception 
of isolated objects, we shall find, I think, yet other difficulties in 
the conceptions of Be-Presentation commonly received. We shall. 



I Cf. Hamilton, ** Metaphysics," ii, pp. 827 ff. 
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I presumei agree at oace to reject a& extra-psychological erei^j 
attempt to explain this fact by the properties of nerve^nbstanca. 
From the davs of Descartes onwards such explanations have been 
in vogue, and yet it is evident at once that they involve terms 
that are psychologically unmeaning. It may be that re-presenta^ 
tion is psychologically inexplicable, although its physiological 
counterpart is known and admits of explanation ; but we cannot 
make this explanation do duty for a psychological one any mor» 
than we can tie a knot in a ring with our fingers, because the 
problem is analytically feasible in space of higher dimensions* 
But what do we mean by Re-presentation ? Postponing for a 
while the inquiry into the differences between presentations and 
re-presentations in the sense of impressions and images, let us oon* 
sider simply what we understand by the re-presentation after an 
interval of some particular image. To this end, we must take a 
case in which there is not merely re-presentation, but memory. 
A certain idea (m,) occurs to us, and we say we recognize it aa 
identical with (m,), which occurred some time ago. But now 
there cannot be two images here, or we could not, with any exact- 
ness, speak of identity or re presentation, and yet there must be 
something to justify the distinction of ^^ now " and ^^ then." lo 
other words, there can be no classification of m^ and m, as two 
images identical in kind ; there can only be a single presentation 
(m) complicated ' with certain other presentations, making the total 
to be m,„. Actual observation will, I feel confident, show this to 
be in fact the case. What, then, is true, when only we can know 
that we are dealing with re-presentation, forms, or ought to form, 
part of our conception of re-presentation. Wherever we talk of 
re-presentation there is so far one identical image as the kernel 
complicated with certain others; and these may, on occasion, con- 
stitute the whole into a memory-image. If so, there is something 
distinctly misleading in Mr. Spencer's exposition of what he calla 
" the Associability of Feelings." The following is what he gives 
as the '* most general statement " of it : " Be there, or be there 
not, any other kind of association, the primary and essential asso- 
ciation is between each feeling and the class, order, genus, species^ 



^ This is a term that calls for explanation, which, I tnut, will be forthooming 
by and by. 
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and variety of preceding feelings like itself." * Not to qnarrel 
just now with this nnasual nse of the term Association — though 
it is singular that a form of association to which Mr. Spencer de- 
rotes two long chapters, recognizing no other, is set aside by Pro- 
fessor Bain, in a single sentence, as unimportant* — what I wish to 
call in question at this point is simply the idea of a series of 
images, a„ a„ a, . . . which sort themseWes, and are ever accu- 
mulating, like spirits on the banks of the Styx. If I see a certain 
color or a certain thing a hundred times, I have not a hundred 
images, but one image : each succeeding presentation adds certain 
environing complications, some of which may be more intensified 
at one time, some at another. 

What, now, do we know concerning this central image in the 
intervals when it is not consciously presented ? Manifestly our 
knowledge in this case can only be inferential at the best. But 
there are two facts, the importance of which Herbart was the first 
to see, from which we may learn something : I refer to what he 
calls the rising and falling of presentations. All presentations 
having more than a liminal intensity rise gradually to a maximum 
and gradually decline; and when they have fallen below the 
threshold of coneciousness altogether, the process seems to con- 
tinue, for the longer the time that elapses before their " revival," 
the fainter they appear when revived, and the more slowly they 
rise. This evanescence is most rapid at first, becoming less as the 
intensity of the presentation diminishes. It is too much to say 
diat this holds with mathematical accuracy, although Herbart has 
gone this length. Still, it is true enough to suggest the notion 
that an object, even when it is no longer able to influence attention, 
continues to be presented, though with ever less and less absolute 
intensity, till at length its intensity declines to an almost dead level 
just above zero. So far as the rising or sinking of an object is due 
to attention or to the interaction of other objects, we may attempt 
a psjrchological explanation of it ; but where it is due directly to 
the object itself, no psychological account of the fact seems possi- 
ble.* 



I - i^aychology," i, g 115, p. 256. 
• ** Mental Science," II, ii, 2, p. 128. 

9 So £ir from agreeing with Hamilton and his obacure German, Sdmiid (HamiHon, 
S" ii, pp. 21 1-216), that thia fact is incapable of phjsiologica] interpretation, I 
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To sam ap, then, as to Be-presentatdon : the account I woold 
give of this conception is aB follows : Ih the first place, regarding 
only the single object — such an object is presented. This primarj 
presentation (or impression) is psychologically an ultimate fact, if 
it is not indeed an hypothesis to which our facts drive us. We 
have no experience of such a beginning, and yet must postulate 
one somewhere. Such presentation, once began, continues indefi- 
nitely long. It may have an end as it had a beginning : oblivion 
is possible, but obliviscence seems the rule. What we call re-pre- 
sentation is due to an increase in the intensity of such a persisting 
object, whereby it is sufficiently raised above the level of the gen- 
eral obscurity to form part of ^^ the field of consciousness." Bat 
then, secondly, such object is only partially single ; at the first it 
is actually part of a continuum of objects in such way connected 
with it that its farther rise above the threshold of consciousness 
entails the rise of the adjacent parts of the continuum. When 
represented, however, it is found to be thus complicated with parts 
of other elementary continua to form a new continuum. We must 
be able to give some account of this new continuum if we are to 
explain the Association of Ideas. 

The only association that can properly be called such is, so far 
as I can see, the so-called Association by Contiguity. At all eventB, 
it is with this only that I propose to deal now. Under contiguoos 
association are included both the association of objects simulta- 
neously presented, and that of objects presented in immediate 
succession. The last is, I think, the simpler ; let us take it first. 
And here again the facts are clearest in the case of those objecta 
over whose intensity the subject has most complete control — i. e.^ 
in the case of movements. In such a series of associated objecta, 
ABODE, etc., we find that each member recalls its successor, 
but not its predecessor. Familiar as this fact is, it is not very eaej 
to see any reason for it. Since C is associated both with B and 



would rather saj that it is incapable of any other. These writers first regard the ima^s 
as " an energy of the self-actiTe power of a subject, one and indiyisible/* and then 
maintain that it cannot *' be abolished without a laceration of the Tital unity of the 
mind as a subject one and indivisible." The eTanescence they explain by the finiteness 
of attention. But if this were the sole cause, why in remlDtscence do we not find the 
object resume its former yiWdness f I know nothing more transparently feeble than 
this metaphysical psychology which Hamilton has oontrired to appropriate. 
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D, and apparently as intimately associated with the one as with 
the other, why does it revive the latter only and not the former? 
B recalls C, why does not C recall B ? If we consider the intensi- 
ties of B and D at the moment when attention is abont to be 
fixed upon D, it is evident that the intensity of B will be less than 
that of C, and waning, while the intensity of D will be as great or 
greater, and waxing. Thus, association in this case appears to de- 
pend npon comparative intensity. The same will, I think, be 
found true of sensory objects, though here the complication is 
much greater. Interest apart, attention — i. e.j to say non-voluntary 
attention — ^passes from the less to the more intense objects. And 
where interest or expectation is great, objects presented in one 
order are often attended to in another. In both cases, I think, it 
will be found that the order of representation is the order of atten- 
tion — the order, i. «., in which the objects occupied " the focus of 
consciousness." 

The next question is whether the association of objects simulta- 
neously presented can be resolved into an association of objects 
successively attended to. When we try to recall a room we saw 
but for a moment, there are always a few things that recur dis- 
tinctly, the rest being blurred and vague, instead of the whole 
being revived in equal distinctness or indistinctness* In a second 
presentation, our attention is apt to be secured primarily by the 
things unnoticed before, as these have the advantage of novelty, 
and so on till we have ^^ lived ourselves into " the whole, when the 
whole admits of simultaneous recall. In such a case we have sub- 
stantially what Herbart would have called eine Verwehxing von 
jReihen. Professor Bain takes the trouble to admit something 
very like this in a single sentence, but not the least trouble to 
square his exposition with it.' 



' *']lentel Bdenoe " (on SuccesBions), p. 112. 
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HOMER'S "ILIAD." 



BT D. J. 8HIDXB. 



It will be denied by few that the first great literary prod net of 
the world is the poems of Homer. They are the beginning of 
what we call Letters: a fact of the very highest import to those 
who look to that branch of human endeavor, not for entertain- 
ment merely, bat for a gniding light of life. Homer is the cre- 
ative book of Literature ; all books of that sort look back to him 
as parent, particularly the poetical books, which are the best. It 
may bo said that every age, as its literary eifect deepens, will find 
a deeper signiticance in him, and must have a new comment upon 
his works. 80 it is and must continue to be not only with Homer 
but with every great book ; the new time will reveal in it the 
new meaning; it unfolds with the ages. 

The important question, therefore, must come up to the eameet 
student, What is it to know truly the Homeric Poems ? Their 
variety of suggestion is great and fascinating, and has called forth 
many special departments of learning; erudition has burrowed 
into them, and constructed vast underground labyrinths, in which 
one is always in danger of getting lost. These labyrinthine pas- 
sages have, in the first place, no end : a lifetime will not suffice to 
explore them ; in the next place, they have no light, being alwajB 
in caverns out of the path of the sun. Every new spiritual time 
must avoid them and reveal the old poems afresh for its own be- 
hoof; not in the darkness of erudition, but in the sunlight of the 
poet must the true seeker take up his abode. 

Assuredly the matter of first import is comprehension of the 
thing in hand ; one most penetrate to the spiritual principle of 
the work, reach down into the verv soul of its maker and com- 
mune with the same. We have not grasped any product till we 
become a sharer in the creative activity which made it, and so 
pass with it into its being. This deep intimacy with the Poet is 
his revelation to us ; before our eyes we must behold his world 
rise up from the deep and take on form. Let us enter his work- 
shop and follow the generative thought as it bursts into reality, 
and thrills and throbs into harmonious utterance. In such man- 
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Der we seek to realize this old song, to make it our own, till it 
))ecomes an instractive part of our nature, singing through ns into 
our own daily life. Then we may be said to recognize the soul 
of Homer, being transformed into some image of him ourselves; 
we have entered into kinship with him ; we fraternize joyfully with 
his strangest shapes, and look through his remotest glimpses. 

Doubtless the rarest kind of knowledge always is to know what 
true knowledge is. It is so often mistaken for Opinion, Con- 
jecture, Information, Learning, and other uncertain and impure 
forms of human brain-work, that one is inclined to turn away 
from every new word, particularly if it be on an old theme. Only 
too frequently is such distrust justified. A mountain of commen- 
tary has been heaped around all the great works of Literature, 
till their light seems to go out in the darkness of illustration. 
We often know so much about the thing that we do not know the 
thing itself, cannot know it ; erudition has swathed it in such 
dense, obscure folds that ignorance, seems a blessing — indeed, a 
veritable illumination. Around and about the matter, never 
directly to the heart of it, do our learned guides keep us straying 
so long that we have at last to dismiss them and go on by our- 
selveB as best we can. Knowledge, if this be such, is certainly 
getting into great straits, so encompassed with uncertain phan- 
tasms that she scarce knows herself, being in deep doubt whether 
she be not a phantasm too. 

Thus we often hear men speak in wrath and desperation, thus 
we may sometimes speak ourselves; still, wrath is hasty, and 
complaint is weakness. With all his shortcomings, we cannot do 
without our Interpreter; he is truly a priest in that mighty Liter- 
arj Hierarchy which arose with the first great book of Letters, 
this Homer, and has extended its spiritual sway down to our pres- 
ent age with an ever-increasing power and blessing. The Inter- 
preter has a function, too, in this time of ours, indispensable ; it 
may be very humble, or very elevated ; he may be erudite merely, 
which is something; but his highest destiny is to be a spiritual 
guide, leading us back to those perennial well-heads of human 
culture called Literary Bibles, and teaching us to be again what 
their aothors, the best and deepest souls of our race, have been, 
and thue to be truly ourselves the heirs of Time. The Interpret- 
er, tben^ has his parish, if not his church ; a word, weighty, even 
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beaatifal, is given him to speak — the word of connection between 
what is disconnected ; the word of light where there is darkness ; 
the word of harmony where, on the surface at least, are seen only 
inconsiBtency, contradiction, confusion. A golden word, uniting 
ever where otherwise is separation, it makes head, heart, and 
even voice into an instrument upon which the old Poet seems to 
be playing again, yet attuned to a modern key-note. 

Such is a hint of the ideal Interpreter, from whom the real 
one is likely to be quite different. If we now turn to the Iliady 
we must first seek for its creative thought, and thought can be 
attained in one way only, by thinking. We shall have to wrestle 
with an idea, and, furthermore, witness that idea unfolding into 
the members of the poem. This brings us to the organism, the 
work, which is to be carefully analyzed, and then re-combined 
into unity. Thus we get its structure, or architectonic relations, 
which is the framework upon which its life hangs and moves to 
its end. This life of the poem comes through individuals whose 
characters are to be penetrated and brought into harmonious 
relation with one another, and with the entire work. Thought, 
organization, characters, must be first separated by reflection, then 
re-united into the Whole, which is thereafter to sink into our 
feelings, into our life, and become a part of our instinct. Thus 
the Homeric world is ours, not through the head alone, but 
through the heart, and we have passed into our complete Greek 
inheritance. 

I. The Iliad is a series of dualisms, beginning with that deepest 
one of all, the dualism between the human and divine. But it is 
also a series of reconciliations : it masters its conflicts, and trans- 
forms them to harmony. Mark the Gods ; they are infinite, yet 
forever dropping down into the finite, which is the image of the 
poem, and of the entire Greek consciousness. But, on the other 
hand, through this finite side of the Gods we get a glance into 
their infinite nature ; this glance is the all-important gift in the 
student which he is to bring with him if he is to look into the 
old poet's world. It peeps through the divine limitations into 
the illimitable ; it sees beyond the quarrels and struggles of Olym- 
pus, and beholds the reconciling element of the divinities; the 
poetic glance it is which the Homeric man must have had by 
nature as the birthright of his age, but which requires some train- 
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ing to recover on onr part. To it the Gods become transparent ; 
their strife, 'passions, jealousies, shortcomings, are hot the outer 
shell, through which the divine image must be seen ; this glance 
18 the flash whicK spans with a bridge of light the chasm of 
Homer's dualisms. 

The first and most important of these dualisms is that between 
Men and Gods. There is an Upper World, the realm of divinity ; 
there is a Lower World, the home of human action. Everywhere 
in Homer these two worlds are seen moving alongside of each 
other, intermingling, separating; through every Greek soul a 
terrestrial and a heavenly stream is pouring, often in conflict and 
rage, but finally in placidity and peace. 

The main insight is that both these worlds, though distinct to 
the outer eye, are one to true vision, to that poetic glance which 
beholds harmonies. The Gods must be seen to be in man, other- 
wise he is a mere puppet in the hands of external powers, whereby 
he loses his ireedom. But the Gods must be seen to be outside 
of man just as well, otherwise they lose their divinity, being mere- 
ly some thought or caprice of an individual. The poem is a poem 
of freedom, such has been the faith of the genuine reader in all 
agee ; yet it is also a poem of providence, which providence per- 
petually hovers over it, and directs it. But its providence fits 
into freedom, such is its deepest harmony ; the Gods are both in 
the man and in the world ; they are the true essence of the human 
soul on the one hand, and the true reality of existence on the 
other. Thus the mighty dualism between Men and Gods van- 
ishes ; the two opposing sides of it pass into one supreme harmony 
in this grand Homeric Hymn of the Universe. 

It may be truly affirmed that the highest test of the apprecia- 
tion of Homer is to see this unity of the Upper and Lower Worlds 
as they stand in his books. Still further, it is necessary to see 
out of the finite manifestations of the Gods, out of their follies 
and weaknesses, into their universal significance. Nor must tliis 
be grasped as an esoteric doctrine in Homer, as some learned men 
have done ; it is simply the natural meaning which, however, re- 
quires the poetic vision in order to be truly beheld. Without the 
connecting glimpse. Homer remains a dualism — indeed, a chaos of 
Gods and Men capriciously tumbling amid one another. 

n. We may now pass to consider this Lower World, in which 
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there is transpiring a conflict of prodigious significance — the con- 
flict between the Greeks and Trojans. These two peoples are 
mach alike, with the same costoms mainly, with the same religion 
and language ; it is clear that they belong to the same stock : both 
are Hellenic. Yet, in this unity of the two, a decided difference 
has set in; their tendencies are, in fact, quite opposite; the 
Oreeks are Hellenes with face turned towards the West, the Tro- 
jans are Hellenes with face turned towards the East. We behold 
the primitive differentiation of the Hellenic race, and the struggle 
of the two sides ; it is the first record of that struggle which is the 
soul of the Greek world : Occident versus Orient. The spiritual 
separation of Hellas from the East, passing into complete opposi> 
tion, is the key-note which Homer strikes iu the Iliad / it is the 
great fountain of Greek legend, and the inspiring principle of 
Greek history. Nay, this conflict is, perhaps, the chief epoch of 
the World's History, exhibiting the transition out of the East to 
the West ; and the old poem is the earliest bugle-call of war to 
the peoples of Europe for the preservation of the European heri- 
tage. 

But what is the principle at stake in this long, desperate con- 
test ? An adequate answer to this question involves much : in.- 
decd, a new translation of Homer ; not, however, of the Greek 
tongue into English, but of the Greek soul into English. The 
Poet has often stated the object of the war to be the recovery of 
Helen, who was the most beautiful of Greek women, also the wife 
of a Greek king, Menelaus. She has been taken from country 
and home by a Trojan, who will not give her back to Hellas. The 
entire Greek world of the West at once arms itself for her restora- 
tion, which, after ten years' struggle, they accomplish. Nor is it 
to be forgotten that they were more united upon the Trojan War 
than upon the Persian War, or any other deed of their history. 
In their own judgment, as revealed by this act, their very destiny 
depended upon the recovery of Helen. 

So different is the Greek view from our way of regarding such 
a woman that we are forced to ask, What does it all mean? 
Wliat does Helen stand for to the Greeks? That she represents 
something deep within them, the very deepest, is indicated by the 
great sacrifice which they made for her sake. She must be their 
principle, their very heart ; her story is the story, already hinted, 
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of the Oecident agaiost the Orient. The fight before Troy for 
her poBBesfiion is the fight of the Greeks for the very soul of their 
existence ; indeed, the matter goes much deeper, as we here can 
see who look back over the tract of Time ; it is the fight for the 
fatare inheritance of the race, the question therein propounded 
being, Which of these two contestants, Greek or Asiatic, shall be 
the bearer of civilization to that new European world now being 
bom } The Greek claimed it, and won it, both in legend and in 
history, valiantly defending it both at Troy and at Marathon. 

It is true that there is a much easier way of looking at this 
affair of Helen. We may regard it merely as a story which 
Homer employed to amuse his listeners, and to get his bread ; he 
intended it as a pretty tale and nothing more, and we must not 
go beyond his conscionsness. All of which simply destroys the 
poet, as the maker of a Literary Bible, who must also be a seer, 
and build wiser than he knows. Again, the fact of the abduc^ 
tion of Helen may be taken as literal ; women were often stolen 
in early times, as we gather from other* testimony than Homer; 
in mythical ages it was a common event, often celebrated in le- 
gend and song. But the difficulty remains. How is it that this 
stoiy has lived, and still lives, after millions of more entertaining 
stories have sunk out of sight ? Kay, how is it that this story 
still puts forth new flowers and bears new fruit, like the tree of 
Time itself t But yesterday a new book, a new poem, came out 
upon Helen of Troy ; to-morrow there will be another. There 
can only be one reason: it has the most permanent, universal 
theme ; it has within it not merely the heart of Greece throbbing 
itself into deepest seductive harmonies, but of Europe, of the 
whole West. This universality of its theme must be grasped if 
we are to understand the poem. 

Some men of learning and insight have thought that the story 
of Helen may be confined to the Greek cities of Asia Minor, 
which stood, as it were, on the battle-line, and were always en- 
gaged in a struggle with Oriental powers. There was a vast 
settlement of Greek colonies along the eastern shore of the Archi- 
pelago, which had this question perpetually before them : Shall 
we remain Hellenic or become Oriental ( Shall our Helen be 
Greek or Trojan } Throughout the history of Greece this same 
problem runs, with deep, heroic heart-beats : How shall we free 
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Greeks restore to liberty oar enslaved brothers in Asia ? This 
enfranchisement of the Asiatic Greek was the object of the 
Athenian League, the ambition of Agesilaos, the pretext of Alex- 
ander. Well may it be said that the first thing in Greek legend, 
the last thing in Greek history, is this story of Helen. 

Mnch, indeed, she meant to the Greek cities of Asia Minor, 
where the Trojan battle was perpetually fought over anew ; still 
she has a far wider, in fact, a universal meaning. The great 
sacred word connected with her name is restoration ; she must be 
restored to country and family — that is, to a true, institutional life 
out of that ambiguous Trojan condition. One may well see in 
this fact a hint of the redemption of the woman from her Ori- 
ental state, and of her elevation into a worthy life in the family, 
which belongs to the West. Nor is the hint of morality left out, 
which is the subjection of the sensuous nature of man to the 
rational ; wherein Helen's career shows both the error and the 
correction. Paris must perish, Troy must be destroyed ; both 
have violated the great moral Injunction. Finally, after the 
Trojan struggle, Helen became the image of the new world, 
which sprang from it, in which the senses are filled with the 
spiritual life of Greece, and represent the same ; it is the realm 
of beauty in which Helen is the ideal of Art, which embodies the 
preceding principles and conflicts of Greek existence to the vision. 
This new European world of Institutions, Morals, and Art is the 
deep-hidden foundation of Helen's story, which foundation we 
must excavate in thought and bring to sunlight, like the boried 
walls of Troy and Mycenae, if we are truly to comprehend the 
matter. 

Assuredly it would be the greatest absurdity to sacrifice thou- 
sands of human beings for one merely, unless that one in some 
way represented what was truest and best in the thousands. Many 
wives, we may suppose, lost their all for that one wife Helen. 
But she is what they all are ; the loss of her is the loss of every 
Greek woman, and man too. Her restoration is their restorar 
tion : so the Greeks feel throughout this poem ; they must take 
Troy and restore Helen, else they are not Greeks. Prosaic mod- 
em peoples fight for their flag ; thus they too have their symbol 
for which they die. But the Greek flag was Helen, most beau- 
tiful of symbols — indeed, just the symbol of beauty. We also 
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stake tbousaQds of lives for the life of one citizen who has been 
wronged by a foreign nation. In the one we have to Bee the 
all ; if not see, then feel it in the most practical sort of manner. 

Helen, therefore, is the image of Hellenic spirit, of all that 
Greece means to mankind and to itself. She is the soul of the 
Oreek world, and the form of it too ; both in her are blended 
into one supreme beantiful vision of the ideal. Her restoration 
is, consequently, the most important of terrestrial matters ; it 
means civilization, freedom, the home ; it means, too. Art, which 
now springs into existence in every direction — ^in sculpture, paint- 
ing, poetry ; springs just out of this Iliads and the return of 
Helen which is the theme of it. But we must turn to the Odya- 
9ey for the outcome; there we see Helen restored; hence in 
this, as well as in many other respects, it is the complement of 
the Iliad, Most deeply we must make this feeling ours; if 
Helen had not been restored, there could have been no Homer, 
no Homeric theme of song, no Homeric soul to sing ; indeed, no 
Greek world. 

So our Aryan race upon the plain of Troy has split again as 
it once split in the highlands of Armenia^ long antecedent to 
History, upon this same question. Orient or Occident, in its earli- 
est germ. The one party stayed behind in the Orient, became 
Oriental, and there they are yet ; the other party set their face 
toward the West, advanced slowly to the boundary of the seas, 
doubtless with many wanderings, dissensions, and separations. 
Bat this Western party, or a fragment of it, has a second great 
separation, far more important than the first, and far more deci- 
sive ; at the crossing into Em*ope it is our Hellenic branch which 
appears and divides within itself; it too has to settle anew that 
primeval question, Orient or Occident, right on the line of the 
transition into the West. This transition is a physical one, but 
also a spiritual one, which is the chief fact of it ; it has, more- 
over, got a voice now, most wonderful, melodious, sounding down 
to this day. That first struggle in the heart of Asia remained 
inarticulate, or at most a wild, confused murmur of dim vocables ; 
but this second struggle on the borderland bursts into splendid 
articulation of heroic song, as the separation is made forever 
from the Asiatic world. Listen to the lUad singing the first 
and clearest note of the conflict which lasted while Greece lasted. 
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lasts to this day. Paris of legend, Xerxes of history, c*Ame 
against the West ; Agamemnon of legend, Alexander of histoiy, 
went against the East ; it is all one theme, making a world-epos, 
one in Universal History, one in the human heart. Here, as 
elsewhere, the heart-beat and the world-b€)at make one mnsic, 
heard still in all true poetry, heard most distinctly, if not most 
profoundly, in this earliest Book of Literature. 

III. Such is the great external conflict, as we may call it, the 
parties to which are the Greeks and Trojans. But this outer 
struggle strikes into the heart of each contending host, and there 
becomes an internal conflict ; each side thus finds within itself a 
separation into two parties. In Troy we catch repeated glimpses 
of the two sides, in wrangling and bitter opposition ; in the Greek 
camp the strife within stands quite on a par with the fighting 
without. Both are alike; in both there is the same source of 
trouble ; the grand external conflict is transformed to an internal 
one, as is certain to happen in a time of war ; passing into each of 
the opposing sides, it becomes the moving principle of all their 
factions and partisanship. Thus the great struggle, which is the 
soul of the war, renews itself in each of the opposing forces, imaging 
itself in inner dissension as well as in outer war. This double scis- 
sion we may trace a little in detail. 

First, let us consider the Trojans. At once we see them to be 
divided into two parties, vehement, even rancorous, which may be 
called the peace party and the war party. They meet repeatedly 
and delil)erate; the vital question is: Shall Helen be restored? 
The Trojans are by no means a unit upon the matter ; the one 
side will keep the beautiful woman, will sunder wife from hus- 
band, will defy the Greeks and their principle ; this is the war 
party, headed by Paris, connived at, if not supported by Priam, 
the king ; it is clearly the controlling influence in Troy. They 
are opposed by the peace party, led by Hector and Antenor, who 
favor the surrender of Helen to the Greeks, and thus hope to get 
rid of the war. But this party does not, and cannot prevail ; it 
is the Greek element in Troy, really maintaining a Greek view 
against the oriental tendency of the Trojans. Thus we behold an 
inner reflection of the great external conflict within the walls, in 
fact, within the hearts of the hostile people ; each Trojan man, to 
whichever party he belongs, must have some dim struggle in him- 



self, whereof the outer real picture is the combat of heroes before 
the gates of the city. The wrong of Helen has gone within, and 
there raakes a war also — a war in every Trojan heart. 

We may next turn to the internal troubles of the Greeks, who 
are also divided into two parties. They are all agreed that Helen 
must be restored by ten years' war if need be ; but a new differ- 
ence has arisen peculiar to the Hellenic character. The Heroic 
Individual, Achilles, has been dishonored by the man in power, 
the supreme commander, Agamemnon ; heroism is distained by 
authority. What can heroism do but retire in anger from all par- 
ticipation in combat, and let the Oreeks see what they are without 
their hero ? This scission gives the theme of the Iliad^ which ia 
the wrath of Achilles ; out of such material the poem can be made, 
out of the wrath of the best man, which, indeed, must be overcome 
before Troy or any other city can be taken. That is, the Hero^ 
the Great Man, must be conciliated and restored to his place of su- 
preme honor; he is altogether the stoutest link in the whole chain 
of the Greek enterprise ; indeed, his is always the first place in the 
World's History. So, in this earliest literary book, there must 
spring up the question about the significance of the Hero ; with 
him dishonored it is not worth while to restore Helen, not worth 
while for Greece to be. Such is the decree of Zeus the Highest, 
written in red letters of battle : first, give back honor due to the 
heroic man, then you can recover tlie beautiful woman through 
hiB heroism ; but what is tiie value of possessing her with him de- 
graded? 

The cause of Achilles is, therefore, at bottom, the cause of 
Helen ; he, the first of Greek men, striving to restore the first of 
Greek women, is injured in his honor by a wanton act of author- 
ity ; the wrong done by the Trojans to the woman now finds its 
parallel in the wrong done by the Greeks to the man. Indeed, 
this injury goes to the very heart of the conflict ; the special form 
of the wrong, the taking of Briseis, is like in character to the 
taking of Helen ; the Greek commander is thus seen to commit 
the very offence for which he and his Greek armament are seek- 
ing to punish the Trojans. In his own deed must be read his pen- 
alty ; the Greek cause, too, is now at war with itself, which is just 
the ground of this internal strife ; the Captain makes all the Greeks 
sharers to a degree in the wrong which they have come to avenge... 
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8ach is the inner contradiction which has arisen in the Greek 
camp, and which Zeus must eliminate before Helen can be saved, 
being at complete variance with her restoration. This dissonance, 
which lies deep in the Greek soul, mnst be brought back to har- 
mony ; the instromentalitj is the wrath of Achilles, the theme of 
the poem ; this wrath, also, is a dissonance which must be got rid 
of, when the discordant Greeks, made harmonious once more, will 
have victory. 

In such manner we behold that first great dualism repeating 
itself, perpetuating itself in deeds on both sides, imaging itself in 
all hearts, Greek and Trojan. The Rape of Helen was that which 
originated the external war between Greeks and Trojans ; it di- 
vided the Trojans into two hostile parties ; it was the same cause 
essentially which produced the quarrel in the Greek camp between 
Achilles and Agamemnon. The conflict is, indeed, in every soul 
on both sides ; it is the mighty dissonance of the age, which it is 
just the duty of these valiant Greek warriors to harmonize, inter- 
nally as well as externally. It is the problem of the whole Hel- 
lenic people ; the story of Helen is the representation of it ; each 
Greek before Troy is, in reality, fighting this dualism in himself, 
in his own side, in his race. A double, indeed a triple conflict, 
therefore ; all phases of which we see come out with intense glow 
in the grand embodiment of the nation, the Hero Achilles. 

lY. The inner Greek scission has been mentioned : namely, the 
quarrel between the two leading men ; it is this which produces 
the Iliad with its special theme and its special line of events as 
distinguished from the entire Trojan War, whereof the poem oc- 
cupies but a few days. This inner scission must be healed, then 
the external conflict will end in the fall of Troy ; the Greek Hero 
will lay aside his wrath and be reconciled with his own people ; 
then he will slay the Trojan Hero, after which there will follow a 
second reconciliation, now with the enemy. But ere all these 
things transpire there is to be a grand experience, which the 
world may well ponder. The Greek people are to wrestle with 
this problem : Can we do without our Hero and take Troy f No, 
we cannot, is the thousandfold answer echoing from many fierce 
battles on the Trojan plain; we cannot do without our Achilles; 
there can be no real conquest of Troy unless he be present and in 
honor. Such is the one side of this experience, bitter, sanguinary, 
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qpelling out in blood its deep lesson to mortal men. But the 
other side is not wanting ; the Hero is to find out somewhat too. 
Can he do without his people, without his cause in which he can 
be heroic ! By no means ; ho is Hero only as he takes his place 
and fights in the desperate front rank of battle ; out of his place, 
sulking in his tent, he is not Hero^ in fact is a nobody ; much 
less than a mediocre man who still fights, though in mediocre 
fSftshion. Thus even the Hero reduces himself with great celerity 
to zero. 

Bnt he is the person upon whom the eye rests; the central fig- 
ure of the poem is this Heroic Man, who is to teach so much and 
to be taught so much. The problem of Individuality it may be 
called ; each human being may see himself in this portraiture ; 
he too mnst find out that only as he takes his place in the ranks 
and fights is he anything in the world ; for, if he persists in get- 
ting along without the world, the world will persist in getting 
along without him. It is better to be reconciled, far better; take 
the example of Achilles, the toughest, most unyielding granitic 
character that was ever portrayed ; still he yielded, yielded twice, 
to the astonishment, perhaps, but certainly to the deep edification 
of all mankind. This, then, is the theme which calls the Iliad 
into being : the Heroic Individual in his double Wrath and double 
Beconciliation. 

Therewith fhe entire organism of the poem is suggested, to 
which we may now give a little study. The first Wrath and Rec- 
onciliation embraces what was above called the internal confiict 
of the Greek army, the quarrel between Agamemnon and Achilles, 
till the two are reconciled (Books 1-19). The Hero is dishonored 
by having his prize in war taken from him, his beloved prize, the 
maid Briseis, whom he intended to make his wedded wife, equal 
in rank with Helen. In such manner is his heroic personality dis- 
graced ; wrath is his response to the insult, and not till he sees 
that his wrath destroys his heroship, and that he, the Great Man, 
is no longer refiected in the deeds of the Greeks, does he cease 
from anger, changing internally, and restoring his broken relations 
with his people. Such is the first grand division of the Iliads of 
which we must clearly make two subdivisions if we would see 
the whole poem in its organic structure. These subdivisions we 
may call Achilles in ^ the Bight (Books 1-9) and Achilles in the 
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Wrong (Books 10-19), deeignating them from the attitude of the 
Hero towards his people. 

The first stibdivision shows Achilles as the injured one, and the 
attempt of the Greeks to get along without him, their best man. 
They begin the battle afresii ; they bring forward all the lesser 
men, who are the valiant warriors after Achilles; they speak 
boldly and fight bravely. But it is of no avail ; their very soul has 
gone out of them in the absence of their Hero ; him they must 
bring back at all hazards. Accordingly, the embassy is sent to the 
wrathful chieftain, ample restitution is offered, and the grand apoU 
ogy ; he is fully acknowledged Hero. Thus honor is satisfied, but^ 
in spite of everything, there remains the wrath, the heroic wrath, 
but now empty, devoid of all just ground. Henceforward he is 
the implacable sore-head ; he refuses to fit himself into the order 
of the world by being reconciled with authority, for even the 
Gods, as Phoenix says, are placable. 

Here our second subdivision of this First Part begins, showing* 
Achilles in the wrong, for his right is now turned to a wrong. 
He permits the great Hellenic cause, of which he is the Hero, to 
be defeated ; he, the grand protector of his friends, allows those 
friends to perish, whereof the culmination is reached in the death 
of Patroclns, his dearest friend. It is clear that thus he is no 
longer the Hero; his honor has turned to dishonor; wrath, seek- 
ing to vindicate the worth of the individual, has destroyed it. 
Then comes his insight into the bitter truth of his conduct, fol- 
lowed by passionate repentance ; he is now ready for reconcilia- 
tion with the Greeks and Agamemnon. Such is the mighty 
change in the Hero ; an internal change it is, and means a trans- 
formation of the man, indicating what true heroism is ; there is an 
enemy within more defiant than any enemy without, and there is 
here a conquest greater than that of Troy — the conquest of him- 
self. Hector was easily vanquished by Achilles, but Achilles van- 
quished by Achilles is the grandest spectacle of the Iliad ,* it is 
the turning-point of the poem ; henceforth we may pronounce him 
a new man. Yet not complete ; another Wrath rises within him^ 
which must also be reconciled ; it now turns against the Trojans^ 
passing from the internal to the external enemy. 

This introduces us to the Second Wrath and Reconciliation of 
tiie Hero, constituting the second grand division of the lUad. It 
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18 the Trojans who have brought disgrace and sorrow upon hinr 
ihrough the loss of his friends. He used Hector and Troy as the' 
instruments of his First Wrath ; but his new insight is that such 
a course ends in undoing himself. Achilles brought calamity 
upon the Greeks for the sake of honor, but just this calamity has 
in a deeper sense come home to him also as the chief Greek man, 
and has dishonored him with a new dishonor. This second dis- 
honor calls forth a second wrath ; not yet has he risen above anger 
into the realm of harmony. So he has learned much, but is now ta 
learn more still ; true to his character, he will march forth against 
the foe, as he previously withdrew to his tent. Again, too, he 
carries his just wrath against an external enemy into the realms 
of wrong; he may kill Hector, but not maltreat his dead body; 
thus he violates the ordinance of the Gods, at least of Zleus the 
Highest, who is ultimately over both Greeks and Trojans. This' 
he is to see ; it is his second great insight and conquest of implaca- 
ble wrath. 

So we have the Second Beconciliation, not with the Greek, but 
with the Trojan ; a deeper note seems touched therein than in 
the First Beconciliation. Achilles must destroy the destroyer of 
his friend and of his people ; then his honor is satisfied, and he is 
again the supreme Hero when Hector is slain. He has now 
reached the culmination of his fighting; he has brought Hector 
to lie in death with Patroclus, the friend. Still he rages ; it is, 
however, an empty rage, being against a corpse, which can be no 
longer a foe ; it is a wrath without reason, like that continued 
wrath after the Embassy, whereby honor turned to dishonor. 
But he changes a second time within, and is placable towards the 
foe; it is his highest harmony to place himself in accord with the 
Gods, who decree the restoration of Hector's body. It is the last 
and supreme deed of the Hero, a new self-conquest, wherewith the 
lUad ends. 

But the war is not ended, nor can it end at such a point: 
Achilles cannot take Troy ; the principle of the great confiict is 
not his BO much as his own heroic individuality. He can bring 
matters to the highest point of heroism, he can destroy the heroic 
man of the enemy, but those walls before him he cannot scale ; 
the Trojan War, involving the principle of Orient against Occi- 
dent, he cannot end. Such is the limit of the Hera But that 
XVn— 18 
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final scene is surpassingl j beaatif nl, great, tender ; the two dead 
warriofB, Greek and Trojan, are lying in the equality of death ; 
never again will they raise hand against one another, or against 
any foe ; they are reconciled by the last nmpire of all struggle ; 
Hector dnd Patroclus, enemies in life, receive in death equal treat- 
ment from the overruling Oods, and Achilles, in heart and in act, 
accepts their decree, and passes out of our view forever. 

In such manner our poem seizes the most transcendent of all 
earthly relations, that between the Hero and his people; each 
tries to do without the other. Behold the results. It is an ever- 
recurring theme of the World's History ; fateful is the state which 
has not its Hero in its ranks ; wretched, utterly worthless, is the 
Hero displaced from his work. His people must give him un- 
stinted honor, such is their greatest glory ; but he must do his 
duty ; he must be reconciled both with friend and foe in the end. 
He has to learn to come down from his lofty selfhood, and to be 
anbordinated to his country and to the Oods ; only in this self- 
surrender does he truly become a hero, the embodiment of the 
Divine on earth. For why does he exist, the Heroic Individual t 
To be the terrestrial image of the Highest — to save his people and 
to honor the Gods ; thus, the mighty individual is brought under 
what is universal, and reaches his true destiny. Such is the ex- 
perience of Achilles ; he has to find out that he, the Hero, does 
not belong to himself; if, in his wrath, he builds up a wall around 
himself to exclude his people, he has made a gigantic fortress, but 
he is the prisoner, and in the worst sort of captivity. He has to 
learn that his heroship is not his absolute possession, not his per- 
sonal chattel against all the world ; it has no being except in its 
own sacrifice. On the other hand, the people, too, have their 
lesson ; they think that they can do without him, disregarding or 
forgetting him ; they must be brought back to a new reverence 
for him, by war, defeat, by ten thousand scourges plied upon their 
recreant backs by the unseen avengers, guardians of Heroic Men. 

But not merely in the greatest world-historical affairs do we 
note the perennial existence of this problem of Achilles; it is 
seen in the smallest matters of daily life, wherever men are as- 
sociated together. Every person has in him something of the 
Hero, or wish to be Hero, is an Achilles in his own little realm ; 
usually, too, his heroship is not appreciated, and he withdraws in 
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wrath from this circle or that enterprise, saying secretly or openly 
to those remaining : Yon will see what you are without me. 
Still the heavens fall not, the sun returns in glory, and the world 
moves on without apparent distarhance; nay, the little circle, or 
the little enterprise, tiniest of sublunary things, may find another 
hero. Thus the lesson reaches down to the humblest — a burning 
but healthful experience. The problem of the individual it was 
called above, because it seems to be connected with the very 
nature of individuality ; every human being must settle it wisely 
or unwisely, making his life noble or wretched, the question 
being : How shall 1, this separate, independent piece of free agency, 
sensitiveness, and self-sufficiency, with a world in me all my own, 
fit into the universal order of things? Not assuredly by with- 
drawal, by self exclusion ; the microcosm must be made to link 
into the macrocosm ; that is just your life-duty. The very 
strength of the individualit}" makes the character mighty, and the 
reconciliation deep ; an indi£Perent person has little to yield and 
little to receive. It is the great man alone who can make a great 
mistake ; a small man is able to make only a small mistake. The 
recovery of the great man from error is great in proportion, and 
he becomes the Hero; still, the humblest man has his Iliad, in 
which there is lived, if not recorded, his Wrath and, it is to be 
hoped, his Reconciliation. Wonderful is the work of the old poet 
who has taken jnst this character for his Hero, which must image 
men while men last ; an eternal, never- wearying theme, contermin- 
ous with the very existence of the Individual. 

The first change of Achilles within, casting away his wrath, is 
great ; perhaps even greater is the second change, when he takes 
the Trojan enemy into the fold of reconciliation, though it be but 
temporary. For he sees that he violates the Gods, who are above 
both Greeks and Trojans', when he outrages the dead form of 
Hector; he assails the instinctive feeling of humanity where there 
is no need, for the conflict with an enemy ceases with death, and 
is reconciled. Thus both sides unite in Zeus ; the Hero leads the 
way, and bridges the last and deepest chasm ; there is the unity 
of Olympus alwve, there is the unity of Greeks and Trojans be- 
low, both of which are again one unity. Such is the final solution 
and harmony of the conflict portrayed in the poem ; we may truly 
say that the unity of the Iliad is its very soul. 
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Y. The characters of the Iliad constitnte a living gallery ot 
human beings, whose existence we never question, whose identity 
we recognize as distinctly as that of oar next neighbor. We may 
say that the poem gives the first great lesson in characterization ; 
it is not an abstraction, but a living deed — the whole of it, from 
beginning to end. To image men airesfa, not in outward shape, 
bat in tbeir inward soul, is a great idea, the greatest in Literature, 
perhaps ; it is a new creation of man to a degree, showing him 
spiritually transparent to all eyes that can see. Such a feat per* 
formed successfully makes the essence of a Literary Book, reveal- 
ing the inner springs of human conduct as they break forth into 
action. The idea of character iu its true development seems to 
have been given to us by Homer ; from this Iliad' we may build 
a world, and fill it with typical men, such as must always be in 
every phase of society. In this, as in other mentionable cases, 
Literature has followed in the ancient Homeric path ; indeed, it 
must remain in the same, to be at all. 

The Poet has clearly the fundamental distinction into men of 
thought and men of action ; those best in the council, and those 
best in the field. Indeed, according to his conception, the com- 
plete man unites the two qualities, wisdom and the deed. He has 
thus seen and drawn that deepest line of the human soul between 
Intelligence and Will, on one side or other of which all character 
fluctuates. In the Trojan as well as Greek camp we notice both 
kinds of men, carefully classified ; the wise man is distinct from 
the man of deeds, yet not wholly distinct ; each shares in the gift 
of the other, though one trait predominates; Homer produces liv- 
ing realities of men, not abstract phantasms. 

Our first question is. Can we find any common principle upon 
which to string these characters so that we may behold the spirit- 
ual bond which unites them? For some such unity we must 
search, as being that which holds Trojans or Greeks together, and 
makes a common cause possible. We shall find this fundamental 
ground of character in the principle about which the two parties 
collide, and for which they offer their lives. The conflict enters 
every soul and forms the basis of its action. In each human breast 
is a picture of the universal struggle, with fainter or intenser col- 
ors ; the relation of the man to that struggle makes him what he 
is in such trying periods. 
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If we first turn to the Trojans we find them dividing upon the 
restoration of Helen, the source of the war ; their characters may 
be ranged according to the ethical principle involved in that act. 
We may. select three typical persons. Hector may be called the 
Greek in Troy; he favors the return of Helen, and his character 
corresponds to such a view. He is the domestic man first, true to 
one wife, with the deepest instinot of the Family ; he appears as 
father and husband in the most tender of human relations. Very 
beautiful is this phase of Hector, winning for him all hearts ; he 
clearly ranges himself on the side of the Greeks in regard to the 
justice of their claim ; he is the ethical man in Troy. But his 
country is assailed ; he, the Hero, must defend it, though he be- 
lieves it to be in the wrong, and has the gloomiest forebodings for 
its fate in consequence. Such is the dissonance in Hector ; still 
he remains loyal, in every way noble, faithfully subordinating 
family to country. Paris, on the other hand, is the Oriental man 
in Troy, the favorite of Venus, the abductor of Helen; sensual, 
nnheroic, the man who cannot sacrifice his passion for the true 
life either of the family or the country. He is thus made the con- 
trast to his brother Hector. Priam, the ruler, father of the two 
differentiated sons, is a sort of compromise between them ; he will 
not restore Helen, nor does he exactly refuse ; on the whole, his 
leaning seems to be to the side of Paris. His domestic relation, 
too, is a sort of barbarous compromise between East and West, 
between polygamy and monogamy, with a tendency to the former. 
He has a family, yet it borders upon a harem ; not based upon 
violence, yet consistent with Oriental notions. 

Troy has not the internal Greek problem which springs from 
the Heroic Individual, nor could it well have, with its face turned 
towards the East. In the person of Hector, both hero and au- 
thority are combined, which fact gives him his prominence in 
the poem, since he does more fighting than Achilles. Still, he is 
not its hero by any means, as some have said ; he has not the 
l^rand problem of Achilles which makes the poem. The Heroic 
Individual must be seen wrestling with authority, the outcome 
of such a struggle must be shown for both sides, then the poem 
means something for the Greek, for the world. Hector has no 
such difficulty, because he has no such towering strength in him, 
no such unbending heart of oak; his pattern is evidently too 
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small for such a conflict In comparison, he is a sweet, amiable 
man whom we admire, and we regret that inner dissonance 
which comes from having to defend a country whose cause he 
believes to be wrong. 

We may now glance at the Greek characters ; in like manner 
we shall tind them dividing upon the line of their essential prin- 
ciple : heroship in conflict with authority. Such is the internal 
problem for all the Greeks, not for the one merely, being ingrown 
into their whole spiritual existence. For upon the Trojan prob- 
lem, the restoration of Helen, they are a unit ; just that is the 
object of their expedition against Troy, and is the unquestioned 
ground of their character. Hence domestic life does not need to 
appear in the Greek camp, being wholly presupposed by the 
purpose of the enterprise. Even the captive woman Briseis is to 
be elevated into an ethical life in the family by the Greek Hero 
who captured her, thus showing the destiny of the captive 
woman also is to become the wife. We have already spoken 
sufficiently of Achilles, as one side of this inner Greek conflict. 
Ajax and Diomed seem to have his possibilities of character; 
they are the heroes next to him, great warriors, men of action, 
with strong individualities. They still cling to authority, though 
we see that they too might fall off*; the germ of the same trouble 
is in them. On the other hand, the wise men of the Greeks, 
Ulysses and Nestor, stand by Agamemnon, the leader, without 
faltering, though they reprove his rash act ; he must be sustained 
against the Hero, for the sake of the all-governing principle at 
stake in the war ; such is the true mark of wisdom : if they must 
choose, they prefer the victory of their cause to the honor of the 
individual. 

Such are the main lines of distinction among the men on both 
sides ; but the poem has a very strong feminine element, which 
must also be considered. Troy alone can have female characters 
of any signiticance ; in it they can be at home, and in it is their 
problem. Troy retains Helen, and thus disrupts domestic life, the 
deepest principle of woman ; just this is the conflict, or one phase 
of it, between Trojans and Greeks, for the latter are seeking her 
restoration, while the former are divided upon the matter. Three 
female characters will be found in the city who express the 
various shades of the domestic relation of woman as it plays into 
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the great conflict between East and West. Andromache, spouse 
of Hector, corresponds to her husband ; she is the Greek wife in 
Troy — the faithfdl, devoted Greek wife ; she is quite absorbed in 
her family ties ; country lies beyond her vision. Hecuba is the 
Oriental wife and mother, or indicates that tendency ; certainly 
she seems in no protest with her polygamous household. The 
favorite wife of the harem, perhaps tlie only one in the old age 
of Priam, we may see in her a hint of what the Trojan "War 
meant for the redemption of woman as well as of man. Thirdly, 
there is Helen, the alienated Greek wife, most interesting of all 
of her sex ; deeply fallen, but now repentant, full of self-reproach, 
longing to return out of her Trojan condition to her Greek do- 
mestic life. This longing of their most beautiful woman the 
Greeks must make real, such is their greatest enterprise; indeed, 
with a little deeper glance, we can see it to be their whole destiny, 
the grand sum of their spiritual endeavor. In Troy we behold 
her now, in a state of scission, inner and outer ; separated physi^ 
cally and morally from her own, yet sighing for restoration. It 
has been seen how she represents the entire struggle ; the grand 
external war between Greek and Trojan is a war within her, 
burnt into her very soul, tearing her life into bleeding shreds. 
Yet her strongest aspiration is, to be redeemed from her fallen 
lot, which redemption the Greeks must accomplish, for it is just 
that which makes them Greeks. 

YI. But there must be not merely the return of the woman, but 
also of the man, from Troy and from the Trojan alienation. This 
brings us to the last grand scission of our Homeric theme, the scis- 
sion into two poems, the Ili(zd and the Odyssey, There are, then, 
two books upon the Trojan occurrence ; this dual fact and its im- 
port are to be noted and studied. Troy is not taken at the end 
of the Iliad, which sings of the wrath of the Hero ; the wrong 
which caused the war remains ; Helen is not restored, though her 
restoration is everywhere implied. In the second poem, the Odys- 
sey, she appears in her old Spartan home, the reinstated wife and 
queen. But her life and return cannot be made the theme of this 
second poem, which must take up a new theme, yet in a harmoni- 
ous completeness with the first ; our new, yet accordant theme, is 
the restoration of the man to family and country. It is the story 
of the wise Ulysses, of his many wanderings, physical and spiritual^ 
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till he retorns to peace and to his home. The whole book is one 
of the deepest looks into the abysses of hnman existence and its 
tireless movement ; straggle, desperate, long-continued, ending in 
yictorj which brings forth a new struggle which ends again in 
victory. The question is : How can the man who takes Troy, or 
performs other great action through his intelligence, be restored 
through intelligence from the alienation which is bom of his very 
deed ? This present alienation is of the profoundest ; the Trojan 
War has caused the Oreek Heroes to live separated from family and 
state for so many years ; it is not an easy matter to get back, the 
separation having gone so deeply into their lives and their souls. 
, But the work must be done, and that, too, by the wisest Greek, 
wherein he is to give the last and highest manifestation of wisdom, 
the final, fairest bloom of the Homeric world. Ulysses is the man 
whose skill is the chief instrumentality in taking Troy and restor- 
ing Helen ; now he has the same problem of restoration for himself 
— which he proceeds to solve, must solve, in his spiritual strength. 
No army will help him, no thousand ships, no one hundred thousand 
heroes ; nought can help him but his own mighty, much-enduring 
heart. He is, therefore, the ethical hero, and the intellectual one 
too ; greater than even Achilles, who could not take Troy and re- 
lease the beautiful woman, whose mission ends with killing Hector, 
who has not the gift of wisdom, nor the ethical purpose of the whole 
war so much as the idea of personal honor. We shall not dispar- 
age Achilles, but put him in his place ; it is Ulysses who first enters 
the Trojan walls, through intelligence, and then returns to his wife, 
prudent Penelope. Both are the deeds of wisdom ; the capture of 
the hostile city is a great action, but the second conquest, which im- 
plies self-restoration, is a far greater. 

It will be further observed that the primitive dualism of the 
human mind, its diremption into Will and Intelligence, is now 
seen to have taken on an outward form in two poems, and in their 
two heroes. The one of the poems is action, the other wisdom. 
The one sings of the Wrath of the Heroic Man and his reconcilia- 
tion through honor, the other sings of the Wise Man, returning to 
an institutional life and mental harmony after the great Trojan 
separation. This last is a sea-voyage, boisterous, full of tempests 
and hostility of the Gods ; a soul-voyage, too, we must never for« 
get through our absorption in the external incidents. Both poems 
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end in reconciliation, as they must, but they are in other respectB 
different, if not opposite. The reconciliation of Wrath in personal 
honor is personal, bat the reconciliation of man with institutions 
after his lapse is the highest harmony of life, is universal. Still, 
we must not leave out of mind that last act of Achilles, placing 
himself in unity with Zeus, the supreme ruler ; yet even thus his 
personal feelings must be touched through the prayers of the aged 
Priam. But Ulysses is the Achilles who finds his honor in the 
ethical world, whose whole aspiration and endeavor are for a re- 
turn to it, who has seen beyond the limits of the individual life 
into the universal one. The first is the young Hero, the second 
is the older one. Achilles is fated to die early with work undone, 
Ulysses lives to the end and completes his work ; in fact, he is 
the completion of Achilles's life. 

VII. From this Lower World we now pass to the Upper 
World, that of the Gods, which is the primal principle control- 
ling Homer's Universe ; the Divine is perennially over it and starts 
it into being. Homer has faith in the Gods, a joyous, buoyant 
faith, yet deeply genuine ; he insists upon the overruling provi- 
dence in the world, but he does not therein destroy the freedom 
of the individual, if he be read aright. The deities are in the man 
as well as outside of the man. Let it never be forgotten that 
these two sides, so strongly antagonistic in the upper currents of 
human action, are at bottom in unity ; the Homeric poems rest 
upon this ultimate foundation, and the poetic vision is that which 
beholds the two streams, terrestrial and celestial, flowing har- 
moniously together. The Divine is the deepest, strongest instinct 
of the Poet ; he dwells often on this lower earth, but he seems to 
dwell here unwillingly ; he is never so happy, so free, so tran- 
scendently poetic as when he rises in one grand flight to Olym* 
pus, and tells what is going on there. In the company of the 
Gods he is always at his best ; he often gets dull when he has to 
describe the combats of mortals ; soon he throws ofT his mundane 
chains and mounts to the society of his deities, whereby his song 
seems to flow at once into a new life and vigor. In this upper 
realm he sees that all human action is governed by divine action ; 
yet he sees, too, that man must be free and in harmony with the 
Gods. 

We shall notice in the Upper World quite the same manifeata- 
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tions as in the Lower ; there is the same separation, the same 
unity — ^indeed, the same social and political organization. For the 
terrestrial is bat the adambration of the divine, the reflection of 
the clear heavens above in the earthly waters below. Homer 
feels in every throb of his heart, he shows in every line of his 
work, that this real world of ours, this appearance of thin^ to our 
senses, is but the bearer of a divine impress ; without such impress 
it has no significance, would indeed fall into chaos. The Divine 
stamps its image upon the waxen material of Time ; this is what 
he is forever recalling to us by his interventions of the Gods in 
temporal matters, as if he were saying : Only in so far as then 
makest thyself the agent of divinity, and becomest godlike thyself, 
hast thou, O Hero I truly significance in the Trojan or any war. 

In the Upper World we shall find, therefore, quite the same 
scissions as in the Lower ; we have already observed that this 
Lower World gets its division and organization from above, from 
the hands of the Gods. The first division here is into the upper 
God, Zeus the Highest, who has supreme authority, as against the 
lower Gods, who have to be subordinated. So we see in Olympus 
a phase of that same disruption which we noticed below on 
Earth. Still further these inferior Gods are divided among them- 
selves into two parties, just upon the merits of the Trojan conflict, 
as the people in the Lower World are divided into Greeks and 
Trojans upon the same issue. Thus our grand theme, the strug- 
gle between Orient and Occident, is truly Olympian, divine ; each 
side of the conflict finds its representatives among the Gods ; the 
dualism of the time is found both on earth and in heaven. 

Zeus is the supreme God, and the divine movement of the 
niad turns upon his three chief attitudes towards the struggle. 
First, he is for the Hero against the Greeks, who, according to his 
decree, must reconcile their Great Man before they can win. Sec- 
ondly, he is for the Greeks, when the Hero is reconciled, against 
the Trojans ; he is the highest embodiment of the Greek principle 
in its conflict with the East. Thirdly, he is for the unity of the 
Greeks and the Trojans against the Hero when the latter collides 
with the Providence of the poem by insulting the fallen enemy, 
and must be subordinated. Achilles yields, the Hero and the 
God are then in accord; this is the final and highest reconcilia- 
tion. Thus, we see that there is a movement in 2ieus, from hia 
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favoring the Heroic Individual at first, till his final Bubordination: 
of the latter. He is the grand movement of the world in its 
relation to the activity of the man ; the movement of history, or 
of its idea, in contrast with individual development seen in 
Achilles. 

It was said that Zens is the supreme divinity, but in one phase 
this statement has been at times questioned. The issue may be 
put in this form : Does the 2^us of the Iliad control, or is he 
controlled by Fate ? We cannot now enter upon the discussion 
of this subject, which seems to have divided the students of the 
poet from the beginning. As in all such questions, there is the 
superficial view, which sees the dualism, hears the discord; it 
may persist in dwelling upon these dissonances, of which no one 
doubts the existence. But there is the deeper view, which sees 
the reconciliation ; our object is to attain this, if it be attainable. 
The emphatic answer may be given ; there is always in Homer, 
as the central, moving principle, a personal God — Zeus ; on the 
surface of the events, and on the surface of the language, Fate 
introduces sometimes a contradiction more or less grave, which, 
however, is swallowed up in the general harmony. Assuredly an 
impersonal Destiny does not rule the Homeric poems ; consciously 
or unconsciously in the mind of the poet, a self-active personality 
is always behind them. The doubtful expressions upon this 
point, quite frequent if torn from their connection, must be inter- 
preted, in view of the total conception of the movement of the 
poem ; thus. Fate will be seen nut only to vanish as the supreme 
Homeric principle, but in reality to confirm divine as well as 
human freedom as the spiritual foundation of Homer's work. 

The character of Zeus has given great diflSculty in its moral 
aspects. How could he, the supreme God, bearer of all that is 
highest in the Greek world, be endowed with such monstrous 
passions? How could such a being find worship among men? 
But we must consider that the Greek conceived of his divinity as 
human ; to him the God was not the abstraction of some virtue or 
power, but an actual man in flesh and blood ; moreover, a total 
man, with the sensuous as well as the spiritual element. The 
mightier the God, the mightier the passions; indeed, Zeus was 
magnified in his lower nature in proportion to his higher nature ; 
if he had supreme power and intelligence, he had supreme senses. 
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to correspond. He bad to be a colossal lover, and hater too, just 
as he was the God of colossal might and mind. Mentally and 
physically there must be a correspondence ; so he is a reality, not 
a shadowy ideal simply. Thns, the Divine was manifested in a 
densaous form, which is the Greek standpoint. 

VIII. We may now turn to the Inferior Gods, who are divided 
among themselves, and take sides in this Trojan conflict Thns, 
they become finite, struggling persons, such as we saw l>elow in 
the plains of Troy among mortals. We ask. Why this doubling of 
the strife? why thrust it into the Upper World when there is a 
Lower World given over to it entirely ? This is the grand peculi- 
arity of Homer ; he furnishes a double reflection of the struggle. 
The Gods, too, make war; they stand for the ideal forms of the 
principles in collision; they signify that the conflict below on 
earth is a spiritual conflict ; it is not a mere test of brawn, not a 
wild, barbarous rage of fighting mortals, seeking to devour one 
another like beasts of the forest. Driving the arms of the heroes 
is an unseen principle ; it, too, must have its representation apart 
from the visible world of combat before Troy ; it is the higher, 
stronger ; without it the heroes would be little or nothing. This 
spiritual realm Homer makes the abode of the Gods, above the 
mortal contestants yet controlling them ; he always insists upon 
this divine element in human affairs, which he organizes as a dis- 
tinct world. 

But there is a spiritual principle on both sides : there is the 
Greek and the Trojan principle ; hence the Gods, the representa- 
tives and executors of the spiritual world, divide into two contend- 
ing parties on Olympus. Troy has its right, so has Greece ; the 
dualism is reflected in divine partisans. In the earlier portions of 
the Iliad they confine themselves to delil>erating with one an- 
other, and to aiding their favorite mortals ; but in the latter parts 
of the poem they enter the conflict and fight one another. Thns 
the poet never lets us forget that there is a spiritual principle at 
work in this Trojan struggle, always hovering above it and de- 
termining it. What that principle is, has already been unfolded ; 
ours is the modern prosaic way of stating what Homer reveals in 
a poetic way by means of his divinities. We, too, demand that a 
war have its principle, and that the historian declare it ; Homer 
introduces an Upper World, just to show the ideal side in the 
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grand conflict between Orient and Occident. This is his enduring 
glory, and it is this chiefly which makes his books to be bibles in 
the Literary Hierarchy ; he shows that the worthy human deed is 
not a capricions, bat a divine thing. ' 

The Greek partisans are Juno, Minerva, Neptune, standing in 
most intimate relation to Zens, but often in opposition to him. 
The Trojan partisans are Venus, Mars, Apollo, who manifestly 
represent the Oriental side of Olympus. Through such strife, 
through such limitations placed upon one another, the Gods are 
finite, though at the same time supposed to be infinite. Thus a 
contradiction arises in the conception of the Gods, of which 
Homer himself seems to be partially conscious. The finitude of 
the Divine — ^that is, the finitude of the Infinite — is a self-contra- 
dicting statement which in a naive way suggests humor ; the Gods, 
80 divine, yet so human, have always a tendency to be humorous. 
They are a blessed company, happy, joyful, loving the laugh; 
still the poet is a believer, sincere, even pious. The humor of his 
divinities belongs in the heart of his religion ; it is not the laugh 
of indifference, still less the sneer of skepticism. Nothing gloomy 
clings to his faith ; he can sport with his Gods ; the happy man 
can worship earnestly and at the same time smile at his deities. 
To us it seems an almost impossible state of mind ; but the poet 
venerates the beings with whom he plays ; his is a loving devotion, 
not by any means the sarcasm of the scofifer. The limitations of 
the Gods, their foibles, weaknesses, he takes as belonging to them ; 
he can throw a touch of humor into his deepest faith, so f 1*00 he 
is in his treatment of his Gods, yet so sincere and full of love ; 
indeed, all true hnmor rests upon love — ^love of the object about 
which one is humlbrous. The unconscious humor of Homer rests 
upon his love of the Gods ; he loves them because they are finite, 
and become humorous. Like some children, they must not be 
too perfect; otherwise they cease to be children, or cease to be 
Gods. 

IX. But above all the differences of the Gods is their unity in 
Zeus, which is the chief fact of Olympus or the Upper World. 
Zeus is the providence of the poem ; he stands over and bridges 
the two parties among men, the two parties among Gods also; 
he unities the Upper and Lower Worlds. All dualism ends at 
last in him, the Highest ; through him the great thought of a 
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•coDtrolling Power, of a world-moving iDtelligence, breaks every- 
where oat of these poems. Between the Iliad and Odyssey there 
is no difference in this respect ; the one supreme deity is above 
and rules. Yet in another respect we see an important differ- 
ence. The Odyssey has essentially bnt one grand interference of 
Zens, which starts the poem and propels it to the end ; he is the 
beginning ; the action of the poem rolls from one fillip of his 
finger, and keeps rolling. But in the Iliad this interference is 
ott-repeated ; it continues to drop into the action from the heav- 
ens above all the time. The deeds of this Lower World must be 
shown to depend directly upon the Upper World and its decrees, 
which can never be allowed to sink out of view. This distinction 
between the two poems is almost the distinction between the 
universal and the special Providence. 

This unity in Zeus, lying back of Greek polytheism, has given 
rise to no little speculation. It has been supposed to be a rem- 
nant of the true faith, which, monotheistic at first, was corrupted 
into a multitudinous idolatry. Thus the Greek religion is con- 
sidered a faint reflection of that true revelation originally given 
by God to man, from which the latter has fallen off. A theory 
quite the reverse has also been given — a theory, not of a fall, but 
of a rise of man. This takes the Greek polytheism as an inter- 
mediate step in the move out of a pantheistic worship of Nature 
toward monotheism, of which the supremacy of Zeus is the fiirst 
early appearance. 

But these theories need trouble us no farther at present ; it is 
sufficient to know that the Poet brings us to a realm above all 
conflict, where there reigns the divine harmony of the Universe; 
he is seen to rise out of all dualism on Earth and on Olympus to 
the oneness of Zeus. Yet not without conflict; the price of 
Olympian repose is the terrestrial struggle. This supreme unity 
above is to be brought down into the world below, where it is to 
abide and take on form in visible things; thus it becomes reality, 
indeed, the great reality in all earthly matters. What is discord- 
ant, it harmonizes ; what is wrathful, it reconciles. The world, 
with all its vast goings and comings, is transformed into an eter- 
nally tuneful sphere, into one great piece of music which staits 
into song of its own accord, and sings itself finally into an Iliad 
whose whole movement is out of dissonance into reconciliation. 
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Onr poem takes as its theme the profonndest conflict of History, 
that between the East and the West ; it touches the deepest strug- 
gle of the human soul, the problem of the Individual ; the world 
without and the man within are attuned to oue note; both find 
their nltimate harmony in the common God. In such a strain 
have the multiplex scissions come to an end. 

Homer has, therefore, bridged, in his way, that profonndest of 
all chasms — the chasm between the Beyond and the Here, between 
Earth and Olympns ; it seems to be bis chief striving to make 
some path across the enormous gap which separates the Lower 
and Upper Worlds. It is no easy task for us to-day ; indeed, the 
sum total of our whole effort runs parallel to Homer in a certain 
manner. We also seek an unseen Upper World in some form. 
Can we reach the invisible soul of our time, and make ourselves 
at home therewith ? Can wo stand face to face with that spiritual 
power which uses Time as its material, and man as its instrument t 
No modem book, not even religious book, recognizes more deeply 
than Homer that this outer world is but wax for the seal stamped 
by the Gods. Earth and Olympns are indeed twain, but, in the 
truer meaning, they are one — each is the image of the other, reflect- 
ing the discord, yet beneath all discord reflecting the reconcilement. 

It was said that this harmony, springing from the conquest of 
fierce strife and dissonance, becomes a song; now the man ap- 
pears who vibrates to this deep attnnement of things, and who 
can make human speech vibrate in accord with the same, giving 
to words the rapture and the rhythmical swell of an ocean flow- 
ing out of tempest to tranquillity. The Poet steps forth with his 
strains, singing this unity in Zeus as the key-note of his song : a 
most marvellous, adorable man. His ntterance thrills with the 
secret harmony of the God, harmony now revealed ; all men thrill 
with him, being transmuted into the movement of his song. 
Olympus, with its scissions, moves into unity, and we see rise up 
an organized society of the Gods ; we behold, too, the poem which 
utters and images the same. The bard is truly the voice of 2ieus, 
the Highest, whose daughters, the Muses, tell him the true word, 
which he again tells to man. But it is the bard alone who can 
bear the voice of the Muses, not every man ; indeed, that is just 
hid gitl, his genius — ^to be able to hear the voice of the Muses. 

Critics have, indeed, denied the unity of the Iliad in manifold 
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argnmentatdon ; they have pointed ont its discords, its disagree- 
ments, its uncertainties. It has this side ; whoever wishes to 
dwell in it can do so and find mnch confnsion, war, and rumors 
of war; in fact, he can pertinaciously affirm that nothing else 
exists in it, except to the eye of the visionary. But the tme 
Homeric faith is in the unity of the poem, its harmony ; withont 
such qualities it could never have been a Literary Bible. Becon- 
ciliation is its divine word, the word of a Bible ; most deep and 
true is its unity, that of Olympus itself. We must reach up into 
this one soul of the Iliad for its inspiring draughts ; mucli dis- 
ordered material floats on the surface of it as on the surface of 
the sun ; still, these refractory masses are smelted into one brill- 
iant flowing stream when we once see them touched by the cen- 
tral fires underneath. The genuine Homeric scholar has his 
creed, which he will repeat, after reading some hostile book, with 
tenfold emphasis : I believe in the unity of Homer, in the unity 
of the Upper World, in the unity of the Lower World, in the 
unity of the two together, and supremely in the unity of the 
poem which images all these unities. 

Thus it will be seen and felt that the poem is one and in accord 
— its men as well as its Oods ; these are harmonious parts of a 
Whole representing the concord of the divine and the terrestrial ; 
man is transformed to a musical being after all bis struggles, since 
he is in perfect agreement with his divinities. Woe be unto him 
when he falls out with his Gods, as Hcsiod does, deeming provi- 
dential Zeus to be a jealous tyrant over mankind. Then the happy 
Homeric unity will be rent asunder, and human life will become 
tragic ; the Upper and the Lower Worlds will be two discordant 
notes, whose dissonance tears mankind to pieces. The Gods are 
our enemies ; what, then, are we ? Such is the Hesiodic man, evi- 
dently a fallen soul, in torture ; but the Homeric man feels the 
divine powers to be in tune with himself, nay, to be in truth him- 
self, his own spiritual essence ; therefore he utters their harmony. 

The poem must consequently have a musical end, not merely in 
verse, but in spirit. It refuses to conclude in the destruction of 
the city ; that would be a disastrous, discordant end ; in reconcili- 
ation only can the song cease worthily, although conflict may arise 
again afterwards. It cannot terminate in the wrath of the Hero, 
but in his external and internal harmony, in that lull of his sdnl 
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when he has reached up and participated in the unity of Zeus, fit- 
ting himself into the Eupreme, world-governing plan. This is the 
finality and true completion of the hero; his mission is concluded, 
not in wrath, but in atonement; no lurther height is by him at- 
tainable. 

A short synoptical table may aid in keeping before the memory 
what has been said above, as well as in ehowing the organism of 
the poem. 

I. Scission into the two worlds, Lower and Upper. 

A. — The Loweb Woeld. 

n. Scission of the Lower World into two conflicting nations, 
Greeks and Trojans. 

III. Internal scission in both Greeks and Trojans; each side 
has two opposing parties. 

IV. The internal Greek scission producing the Hiady with its 
double Wrath and double Eeconeiliation. 

V. Scission of the character of the poem into two sets. 
YI. Scission of the Trojan theme into two poems. 

B. — The Uppeb Woeld. 

VII. Scission of the Upper World into Zeus and the Inferior 
Gods. 

VIII. Scission of the Inferior Gods into two parties, one favor- 
ing the Trojnns, the other the Greeks. 

IX. The unity of all these scissions, both ot men and Gods, in 
Zeus. 

XVII— 14 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 



THE MODERN LOGIC. 

The Johns Hopkins University, that prolific young mother of science, 
has lately put forth a little book called *^ Studies in Logic." It is the 
newest fruit of that wonderful Symbolic Logic which, though at times 
curiously anticipated, really sprang into lasting life only in 1847, cre- 
ated by George Boole. 

Perhaps the most interesting essay in the present volume, '* On the 
Algebra of Logic," by Miss Christine Ladd, makes use of the two simple 
relations which I think most naturally suggest themselves to any one who 
exhaustively examines the whole question of syllogistic inference from the 
modem point of view. This mode of dealing with deduction was stated 
by Leibnitz, and, as a specimen of Boole's Logical Method, I contributed 
to the " Journal of Speculative Pliilosophy " for October, 1878, a paper 
called " Statement and Reduction of Syllogism," which, strictly following 
Boole, and the suggestion in a two-page note by Cayley on Boole, by 
means of a relation of total exclusion, and a relation of partial inclusion, 
reduced all syllogism to one form, and gave perfectly general criteria for 
inference from any two premises. 

As Miss- Ladd uses the same two relations to do this same thing, I have 
thought it might most easily familiarize your readers with her notation 
to state it side by side with the older. 

For the relation of partial inclusion, some x's are y's, or some y's are 
x's, Venn writes xy = v ; Cayley suggested xy > o ; Miss Ladd writes xy 
V. For the relation of total exclusion, no x's are y's, or no y's are x's, 
Boole and his followers have written xy = o ; Miss Ladd writes xy v, 
using Boole's negative sign, a minus written over the thing to be nega- 
tived. 

Now, noting symmetry, using the complementary classes, and observ- 
ing that, whether we have x or x, the symmetry of relation is not al- 
tered, it is easy to see that all logical propositions can be brought under 
these two forms. 

Thus, all X is y, becomes xy v, while xy v means some x is not y. 
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Propositions with a universal subject* or predicate take the first form; 
the remaining propositions fall under the second form. Syllogisms are 
inferences with elimination, the ordinary object being to eliminate a 
single term which occurs in two premises. The premises of every syllo- 
gism are two propositions having a common term. Taking x and z for 
the extremes, and y for the mid-term, writing all propositions in the above 
two forms, and going over all the possible combinations of premises, there 
are only two which give rise to a conclusion or relation between the ex- 
treme terms. These were written in the old notation 

xy = o, zy = o .*. xz = o, and 
xy = o, zy > o .•. xz > o. 
In the new notation they are 

xy ^> zy v .'. xz V, and 
xy V, zy V .*. xz v. 
Boole's equation, x + x = 1, meaning everything is either x or non-x, gave 
a general symbolic proof of the validity of these conclusions. 

For, whatever xz may be, we know xz = xzy -h xzy ; but in the first 
syllogism above a factor of xyz, namely, xy, is equal to nought, and a 
factor of xyz, namely, zy, is equal to nought ; therefore, xz = o -h o = o. 
Again, y = xy + xy always ; but in the other syllogism above, since xy 
= o .'. y = xy. But also we are given zy >o, therefore substituting, we 
have zxy > o .•, xz > o. This may illustrate what is meant by working 
with an algebra which assigns the expression of the quantity of proposi- 
tions to the copula, and so has two copulas. 

Miss Ladd proves the first of the above as follows : " The premises are 

X (z -h z) y V ; (x -h x) yzv ; 
and together they affirm that 

xz (y + y) + xzy -H xyz v, or 
xz -f xyz 4- xyz v. 
Dropping the information concerning y, there remains xz v." 
For the second she says : " The second premise is 

zy (xy -h xy ) v, 
which becomes, since there is no xy, 

zy (x -h y) V, or 
zyx V. 
Dropping the information concerning y, there remains zx v." This last 
use of + , which puts xy = x -|- y, is the extension of Boole's -|- , used by 
Jevons in 1864, and since by nearly all workers in modem logic. 

It is evident that this reduction enables us to give very clear and com- 
pendious rules for the validity of syllogism ; and for the case last proved 
— namely, the universal-particular syllogism — the test, adapted to Boole's 
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way of writing xy = o as y = vx, was stated on page 426 of the joar- 
nai as follows : 

** When bat one of the four terms is universal, a conclusion can be 
reached in all cases {and in thou only) where the universal terra is the 
middle term in one of the premises, and the middle term in the other 
premise is of the same quality." 

Adapted directly to the new notation, this is given on page 39 of the 
" Studies in Logic " thus : 

** All the rules for the validity of the universal-particular syllogism are 
contained in these : 

^* (1) The middle term must have the same sign in both premises. 

*' (2) The other term of the universal premise only has its sign 
changed in the conclusion." 

A convention that the universal proposition is taken as not implying 
the existence of its terms excludes syllogisms in which a particular con- 
clusion is drawn from two universal premises. Apart from this we may 
say that if, when expressed in Boole's affirmative notation, two or more of 
the four terms contained in the two premises are universal, a conclusion 
can always be reached. When referring directly to the new notation for 
the doubly universal syllogism — 

" (1) The middle term must have unlike signs in the two premises. 

" (*2) The other terms have the same sign in the conclusion as in the 
premises." 

Still further, these two forms, to which all valid syllogisms may be re- 
duced, coalesce into one, which the simple consideration, that two premi- 
ses are inconsistent with the contradictory of their valid conclusion, will 
throw into the form 

(a b v) (b c v) (c a v) v 
given by Miss Ladd, which itself is only a special case of a still more 
general theorem given by Leibnitz {specimen demonstrandi, Erdmann, 
p. 99). 

Perhaps the fundamental point in the system is the choice of two copu- 
las both perfectly symmetrical, as against the old copula of inclusion, which 
is an unsymmetric relation. As bearing on the naturalness of the choice, 
I may call attention to the fact that these two symmetric relations are the 
ones chosen for the algebraic notation used by Dr. lioyce, of Harvard, in 
his excellent work on " Logical Analysis " (San Francisco, 1 881), which was 
designed as the simplest prcbcntation of the subject for his own scholars. 

The person who has made the most telling advances in logic since 
Boole is Schroder, some of whose marvellous simplifications Mr. Venn 
does not seem to have fully appreciated. 
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That the system under coDsideration has assimilated Schroder's re- 
salts gives it a delightful facility in the solution of the most complicated 
questions, and lends it additional value to any American not reading 
German. 

Now that the syllogism may be so readily disposed of, why should 
not every college teach some modem method of power commensurate 
with that here found under the head of Resolution of Problems ? 

Gborob Bruce Halstxd. 

PRINOBTOIir, N. J. 

THE CONCORD SUMMER SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY. 

The Concord Summer School will open for a fifth term on Wednesday, July 18, 1888, 
at 9 A. M., and will continae foar weeks. The lectures in each week will be ten ; they 
will be given morning and evening, except Saturdays, on the secular days (in the morn- 
ing at 9 o'clock, and in the evening at 7.80), at the SUUide Chapd^ near the Orchard 
Houae. 

The terms will be f4 for each full week ; for the course, $15. Board may be obtained 
in the village at from $7 to |12 a week, so that students may estimate their neeessary 
expenses for the whole term at $46. Single tickets, at 60 cents each, will be issued for 
the convenience of visitors, and these may be bought at the shop of H. L. Whitoomb, 
in Concord, after July 10, 1888. Any to whom this circular is sent can now engage 
oouTM tickets by making application, and sending $5 as a guarantee. For those who 
make this deposit, tickets will be reserved till the tenth day of July, 1888, and can then 

I be obtained by payment of the balance due. They entitle the holder to reserved seats. 

I All students should be registered on or before July 10, 1888, at the office of the 

Secretary, in Concord. No preliminary examinations are required, and no limitation 
of age, sex, or residence in Concord will be prescribed ; but it is recommended that 
persons under eighteen years should not present themselves as students, and that those 
who take all the courses should reside in the town during the term. The Concord Pub- 
lic Library of 17,600 volumes will be open every day for the use of residents. Students 
coming and going daily during the term may reach Concord from Boston by the Fitoh- 
burg Railroad, or the Middlesex Central ; ^ from Lowell, Andover, etc., by the Lowell 
and Framingham Railroad ; from Southern Middlesex and Worcester Counties by the 
same road. The Orchard Hou-^e stands on the Lexington road, east of Concord village, 
adjoining the Wayside estate, formerly the residence of Mr. Hawthorne. For fuller 
information concerning the town and the school, we would refer applicants and visitors 
to the ''Concord' Guide Book** of Mr. George B. Bartiett. 
Lodgings with board may be obtained at the following houses in Concord village : 

Miss E. Babrett, Monument Street. Mrs. Kknt, Main Street 

Mrs. O'Brixk, Monument Square. Mrs. Goodnow, Main Street 

Mrs. CiTTTSR, Sudbury Street Mrs. N. Dkrbt, Walden Street. 

Mrs. B. F. Whkelkr, Belknap Street Mrs. How, Hubbard Street 



> Szpress train from Boston leaves Fltcbbarsr depot at 8 a. x., and arrivet at Concord in time 
Ibr t)i« morning tesf Ion. On Thursdays, train for Boston by Fitchbnrg Railroad leaves Concord 
at 9^ P.M. ; and on Wednesdays, train for Boston by Middlesex Oentral leaves at 9.88 p. il, gtv- 
log oppoftanlty to attend the evening session and return to Boston alter the lecture. 
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Lodgings without board can be obtained in the neighborhood of each of the aboye- 
named bouses. Students and visitors will make their own arrangements without con- 
sulting the undersigned. 

A. BRONSON ALCOTT, Dwn. 

S. H. EMERY, Jr., Diredor. 

F. B. SANBORN, Secretary, 
CoNCOHD, April SO, 1883. 

LECTURERS AND SUBJECTS. 

Mb. a. Bbonson Alcott, Dean of the Facalty, is not expected to dellyer the Salotatorj or ta 
conycroe on special eabjectt, bnt it ie hoped he can be present. 

Dr. Johss will not lecture this year. 



The Coar»e8 will be as fuUowa : 

Pbof. W. T. IIarbib.— Funr Lectures on Man't Immortality in the Light of PhOotophy and Be- 

Ugion; ani Four Lectures oonHUuUng a Courte qf Elementary Leeeons in IMIotophy. 
The latter will h^ 
1. Jdlt 18tli, 9 A.u.~8pace and Time Considered; Baiit (^ Kantian Philoeophy, Ground qf 

Certainty derper than Sc pficism or Agnoedcism. 
S. July SOtb, 7.90 v.u.—i)ausatityand Self cause; Force Transient and PersiMtent; Se^f-extstent 

Energy underlying all Change. 
8. August let, 9 a. u.—Fate ani Freedom ; Iniividuality ; Distinction qf Reality andlPoten- 

tialityfrom TYue Actuality, qf Phenomenon f rem Substance. 
4. August 8d, 780 p. m —Liwi of Thought, tha Principles of Identity, Contr€uiietion and Bx- 

eluded Middle; Categories qf Being, E«sencey Cause ^ and Personality. 

Prof. Harrif^B special subjects will be: 

1. JuLy 25th.— The Absolute a Personal Season. Discussion ofPlato^s instght ( Tenth Book qf the 
Laws) and Aristotle's t the Eighth Book of his Physics and the Eleventh Book of his Metaphysics) 

%. July ilth.— Trium Na'ure qf Ojd.—SL AuguUins, St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Ansetm—Justice 
end Grace in the Divine Nature. 

8. August 6tli.— T^A* World as Revelation qf the Divin* First Cause— Nature and Man: the Doe- 
trine of Evolution ; the Orders of Being as Progressive Bevelationiqf the Ditine. 

A. August %ih.— Immortality qf the Individual Man in the Light of Psychology— in the Light Qf 
the Christian Religion ; the Vocation of Man in the Future lAfe. 

Pbof. Oborgb H. Dowibon, LL.D.— Four Lectures on Hume andEantandthe Merits qf the Issue 
betwe^m them. 

Prof. Bowlson's subjects will be : 

1. Hume's Aim and Method ; the Problem, at handed over to Kant. 

% Kant's Mode of Bearing with this Problem. 

& The Strength and Weakness of KanCs Methods and Results. 

4. Attempts by Subsequent Thinkirs to supply Kant's Defects ; the Desiderata stiU remaining. 

Pbop. William Jambs, of Harvard Uoiversity.— Three Lectures on Psychologic 

Mb Dbnton J. Snidbb.— Four Lectures on Homer and the Greek BeUgion. 

1. Literary Bibles^Homer. 

2. The Iliad. 

8. The Odj/ssey. 

4. The Gods. 

Rbt. R. a. Holland, S. T. D., will not lecture this year. In place of his lectures, as adyertised 

Prof. Harris will glye four Lectures on Elementary Insights in Philosophy, 
Rsy. J. 8. Kbunet, D. D. -Two Lectures on Art Appreciation and the Higher CriOeiem, 
Mr. F. B. Sanborn.— Four Lectures on The HistiTry of Philosophy in America. 
1. The Puritanic Philosophy : Jonathan Edwards. 
% The Philanthropic Philosophy : Benjamin Franklin. 
8. T?ie Negation of Philosophy. 
4. The Ideal and Vital Philosoj>hy: R. W. Emerson 
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Mr. Jobx Aiaeb.— Two Lectures. The Norman Infiumoes in Englith Langwtge and ZMtraturt 

Bit. Db. Bastol.— A Lectoro on Optimism and Jlutimitm—a Ftnonal JSgwMon. 

XtM & P. Pkabodt.—A Loctare on MUton^i Paradise Lost. 

Mbb. K. D. Chknzt.— a Lecture. A Study of Nirvana. 

PBSdiDBNT FoBTCB.— A Lcctore on KanVs Categorical Imperative. 

Mrs. J. W. HowB.— A Conversation. 

Mm. Juuijr Hawthobnb.--A Lecture on Novels. 

Mb. Datid a. Wasson.— a Lecture. Herbert Spencer's Causal Law qfEvolvUon. 

Mb. Lewis J. Block. A Lectare on Platonism and its Belation to Modem Thought. 

Beadings from the Thorean MaDuscripts will occupy one evening, at usual. 

PROGRAMME OP LECTURES. 



July, 18R3. 




AUQUST, 1888. 




18th, 9 A.M. 


Prof. Harris. 


1st, 9 A.X. 


Prof. Harris. 


7.80 p. X. 


Prof. James. 


7.80 p. X. 


Mrs. Howe. 


mb, 9 A.M. 


Dr. Kedney. 


9d, 9 A.X. 


Miss Peabody. 


7.80 P. V. 


Prof. Howison. 


7.80 P. X. 


Mr. Snider. 


90th, 9 A.M. 


Prof. James. 


8d, 9 A.X. 


Mr. Sanborn. 


7.80 p. M. 


Prof. Harris. 


7.80 p. X. 


Prof. Harris. 


98d, 9 A.X. 


Prof. James. 


6tb, 9 A. X. 


Mr. Albee. 


7^ P. X. 


Prof. Howison. 


7.80 P. X. 


Prof. Harris. 


Mtb, 9 A. X. 


Br. Kedney. 


. 7tb, 9 A. X. 


Mrs. Cheney. 


7.80 P. X. 


Dr. dartol. 


7.80 P. X. 


Mr. Albee. 


S5tb, 9 A. X. 


Prof Harris. 


8th, 9 A. X. 


Prof. Harris. 


7.80 P. X. 


Mr. Snider. 


7.80 p X. 


Mr. Snider. 


96th, 9 A.X. 


Mr. Sanborn. 


9th, 9 A.x. 


Prcs. Porter. 


7J80 P. X. 


Prof. Howison. 


7.80 P. X. 


Mr. Block. 


S7th, 9 A.K. 


Prof. Harris. 


lOtb, 9 A. X. 


Mr. Sanlwrn. 


7.80 P. X. 


Mr. Saubom. 


7.80 P. X. 


Beadings from Thoreau 


80tb, 9 A.X. 


Mr. WasBOD. 






7.80 P..X. 


Prof. Howison. 






81st, 9 A. X. 


Mr. Hawthorne. 






7.80 P. X. 


Mr. Snider. 







Sligbt changes in the aboTe programme may hereafter be made, and other names 
n^y be added to the list of lecturers. 

PROFESSOR MORRIS'S LECTURES ON PHILOSOPHY AND 

CHRISTIANITY, 

« 

[The following Syllabus of a Course of Eight Lectures, delivered at the 
Union Theological Seminary, in New York City, on the " Ely Founda- 
tion," in January, 1883 (every Thursday and Friday evening, begin- 
ning January 4th), by George S. Morris, Ph. D., Professor of Eth- 
ics, History of Philosophy, and Logic, in the University of Michigan, 
snd Lecturer at the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, contains 
an analysis of the subject so suggestive and thorough that we print it 

entire. — ^Ed.I 

PHILOSOPHY AND CHRISTIANITY. 

LSCTURK I. 

Rdigion and Itddligenes. 

Tbe main object of this course of lectures, to show that intelligence, as snob, is the 
trae bulwark, and not tbe enemy, of religion. 
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Religion cannot-^syen if it would — vithdnw itself from the liabilitj of being 
a subject of ssientific or philosophic inquirj. 

First, the phenomena of religion, without any reference to their absolute agoificanee^ 
rnaj be made the subject of a comparative, inductiTe study, and the result b the "Sci- 
ence of Religions." 

Or, secondly, inquiry may be directed to the absolute significance and Jnstiileation 
of the phenomana io question, and the result is the Philosophy of Religion. 

Importance of this latter inquiry for religion. 

Modem ** Aij^iosticism," which results from a misapplication and misinterpretatioB 
of the method and conclusions of purely physical science, has the form of knowledge, 
without its substance ; from it religion has nothing to fear before the forum of absolute 
intelligence. 

The history of English Dsi^m as p&rtially illustrating the truth of the last statement, 

Agamst Agaosticism, philosophy and religion hare a common cause. In this n^- 
tire sense the two certainly agree. 

The m^re important question is, whether philosophy— which is, properly, nothing 
but the uobiassed recognition and comprehension of experience on all its sides eon* 
firms or inralidates the posttire, theoretical presuppositions of religion. 

For religion — and shore all, Christianity — is, in form and substance, of and for in- 
telligence. It presuppo'es and requires knowledge of the Absolute. And philoeophy 
aims to achieve the same knowledge by the way of experimental demonstration. 

Philosophy and Christianity alike imply (1) a process of intelligence (Theory of 
Knowledge), by which (2) the absolute object of intelligence is reached (Theory or Sci- 
ence of Being). 

Lxcnru IL 

Th$ Phiiomphie Thtory of Kn^ywledgi. 

The philosophic theory of knowledge is, in ideal, nothing but the science of intelli- 
gence as such, or of experience in the fullest sense of this term. 

This science not contained in Fortnal Logic. Nor is It contained in Empirical Psy- 
chology: witnsss, the results of British psychological speculation. 

The "8ci3nce of intelligeaca as such" is the neoessiry correlate and condition of the 
science of being as such ; in other words, It is an organic part of Philoeophy, and is 
found, in more or less completely developed form, wherever philosophy is found. 

Intelligence comparable to a light 

IntelligsQc^e is an activity, vfrtvi the old seasational theory that the mind In knowl- 
edge is passive, and like a ** piece of white paper." 

The activity of intelligence is not a mode of motion. The relation of subject and 
object in knowledge is not purely mechanical, or sennble. 

The activity in question is synthetic. (Incidental discussion of space and time as 
forms of synthesis for intelligence.) 

It is living and organic. It involves, in particalar, the ideal continuity and unity of 
subject and object, vsithln, the sphere of knowledge, and not (as sensational aioioaticiem 
assumes) their mechanical separation and opposition outnde the realm of all knowledge. 

Hence, (I) the forms of the ** subject" are the forms of the ''object," and rtes vsrwa. 

(2) Knowleiga is a unifying procass. It finds unity in the midst of appArent multi- 
plicity. It sees the universal in the particular. Its object is thns the concrete mnvw- 
sal, or the universal which subsists through and by very means of the partienlnr, and 
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noi the abstract aniycriia], which excludes the particular and is never an object of real 
knowledge at all, bat only of a supposititious ima^ation. 

Intelligence is itself a concrete universal, for it is an organism. Every natural organ- 
ism is a direct illustration of the one subsisting only in and through the many, the one 
life in and through the many members. The " members " of intelligence are the forms 
or fundamental cat^ories of knowledge, the framework of all our conscious intelligence* 
The " one life *' stands self-revealed in self-consciousness. 

Self-consciousness is the " light ** of intelligence. It is a pure, ideal, and spontaneous 
aoUvity. 

Self-oonsstousneos is the active and relatively independent condition of objective 
consdonsness. 

But objective consciousness, on the other hand, is also the (relatively passive) con- 
dition of self-consciousness. 

Self-consciousness in man, while it is the organic head, or the 'Might" of all human 
consciousness whatsoever, turns out, upon examination, to be a borrowed light, and 
itself dependent on an Absolute Self-consciousness. 

The philosophic science of knowledge confirms St. Paul's denial ** that we are suffl. 
dent of ourselves to think anything as of our [purely individual] selves,*' and finds, in 
further agreement with the Apostle, that, in the absolute and final sense, ** our suffi- 
ciency is of God." 

Lkcturi m. 

The Absolute Ohjed of IntetUffenee ; or, the PhUoeophie Theory of Beality, 

The question as to " what being really is," not a "tyro's question." Its practical 
Importance. 

The nnity of Being is expressly or implicitly presupposed by all science. 

Physical science seeks, not an absolute unity, but only a relative one. 

The *' universal," to which physical science leads us, is consequently abstract, not 
concrete. Its picture of the universe b monochromatic And panthdsm, in the odioot 
sense of this term, consists, essentially, in adopting the highest generalizations of 
mathematico-physical inquiry as the final results of philosophic science, and interpret, 
ing the unity of being, accordingly, as abstract, dead and mechanical, rather than aa 
concrete, living, and organic. 

The terms being (or reality) and intelligence are correlative. The predicate being is 
applied to the object of intelligence. That most truly is which is most truly known or 
knowable. The real is the intelligible. 

The sensible, as eueh (or as sensible), is not intelligible. It is *' phenomenal." 

The science of knowledge demonstrates the organic unity of ** subject" and '* object," 
or of intelligence and being. 

Hence (1) the distinction made between intelligence and being is a purely formal or 
"logical" one, not real. Being, in other words, includes intelligence. 

(2) The nature of being, therefore, is not made known to intelligence by revelation 
from without, but from within, or from the inner depths of the nature of intelligence 
itaelf. 

(8) The revelation of being in intelligence necessarily takes the form of self-intelligence, 
sdf knowledge, or self-consciousness. Being is thus primarily revealed as spirituaL 

(4) ** Substance is Action" (Leibnitz). Or, Being is Activity, is Doing. It is activity 
of q>irit. But the activity of spirit is Life (Aristotle). Absolute being, as such, if 
therefore absolutely living. No bdng whatsoever without '* potency of Ufa" 
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Space, time, and matter are dependent modea of absolute epiritual existence. Mate> 
rialism, in holding the contrary, errs, among other things, against the first principles of 
thought and of being (Unitj of Being and Unity of Knowledge). The proximate root 
of matter is found in force ; and force is a purely spiritual category. The law of the 
moticns of matter is identical in kind with the law of the actirity of intelligence. 

Han, as man, is spirit. 

The philosophic doctrine that the unity of being is the unity of Absolute Spirit, is 
the doctrine of Theism. 

The unity of Absolute Spirit rests on a unity of self-consciousness, of personality. 

Groundlessness of the common objections raised against the conception of God as 

personal. 

LscruRX IV. 

The Biblical Theory of Knowledge. 

Peculiar reasons why the theological student it obliged to inquire after the final re- 
sults of philosophic science. 

He is entitled to have these results correctly reported to him. 

Specific difference of philosophy and religion. 

Christianity is a spiritual life, which the Scriptures represent as conditioned upon the 
knowledge of God. 

According to the Scriptures, (1) knowledge that, in form and substance, is purely in> 
dividual, is relatively empty, and, when carried to its final issues, " cometh to nought." 
The scriptural estimate of sensible knowledge. 

(2) Knowledge proper is a spiritual process. This truth, which philosophic science 
expresses by saying that science is of and through the universal, is more concretely ex* 
pressed — but without change of sense — ^by the Christian scriptures in the declaration 
that our sufficiency to think is of God, or that true understanding is due to the inspi- 
ration of the Almighty. 

*• Perfect freedom " the attribute only of that " thought ** which is " begun, continued, 
and ended " in God. 

The Christian theory of knowledge implies a God " near at hand.^' 

All knowledge is, in a sense, of the nature of " revelation.** 

No merely mechanical revelation possible. 

Revelation, as a process of knowledge, is a spiritual process. Its essential form is 
that of self-revelation, or of the Spirit to the spirit, and it is rendered possible only 
through the organic oneness of the recipient with the divine Spirit. 

The content of revelation cannot be out of essential relation to intelligence. 

Lecturk V. 

Biblical Ontology— The Abeolute. 

The Absolute omnipresent in the relative, and yet distinct from the latter. 

The Absolute for religion, as for philosophy, is Spirit, and is God. 

God as the creative condition of space and time, and of " force." 

The Infinite as known, or knowable, in and by the finite. 

The Scriptures find in the personality of a transcendent Man the true revelation and 
perfect exemplification of the nature of the absolute and everlasting God. 

The true understanding of Christ is a *' spiritual understanding." 

Absolute Being, or Spirit, exhibited in the Scriptures under the attributes of intdli- 
eence, life, and love. 
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The triune God. 

Importance of the doctrine of the Trinity. 

"Trinity'' does not simply mean " threeness." The conception of trinity not a sen- 
sible, or phenomenal, but a spiritual conception. It is, accordingly, incapable of being 
sensibly illustrated. 

Trinity b concrete unity. 

Intelligence, Life, and Love — each a triune process. 

This process, in finite beings, subject to temporal limitations, from which, in God, the 
Absolute, it is free. 

The Son and, through him, the world, as the object of the divine intelligence. 

The Holy Spirit, as at once name of the third person in the divine Trinity and also 
the concrete and perfect name of the Absolute, or of God. 

Brief defence of the expression, " Three persons in one God.'* 

Lecture VI. 

Biblical Ontology — the World. 

Philosophy of Nature and " Pure Physical Science " distinguished. 
Philosophic Agnosticism and Mechanism as perversions of pure physical science. 
Religion presupposes, not a system of pure physical science, but a philosophy of nature. 
Brief reswne of the philosophy of nature. 
Biblical conceptions : 

(a) The world dependent for its existence on divine power. 

(b) Creation not the result of a casual impulse or of an arbitrary determination on 
the part of the Creator. 

(c) God the everlasting worker. His relation to the world active and incessant. 

(d) The wo rid full of divine riches. 

(e) Knowledge of the world to be " sought out." 

(f ) Vanity and corruptibility of the world apart from God. 

(g) Christ the creator of the world, and 

(h) Also its redeemer. Redemption included in the definition or conception of creation. 

( i ) The rationale of creation founded in the doctrine of the Trinity. The Second 
person of the Trinity as the " first-bom of every creature." 

( j ) Christ the ** image of the invisible God " only as he is creator and redeemer of 
the world. 

(k) No limits of time placed on the divine work. 

The forgoing conceptions opposed to pantheism. 

False antithesis of '^nature" and *' the supernatural." 

Lecture VII. 
Biblical Ontology — Man, 

The Christian conception of man, on the two sides of his identity with nature, and 
of his distinction from and above nature. 

Christian ethics is the theory of the " perfect man." 

The experimental character of this theory ; together with comments on a modern 
demand that ** morals" should be ** secularized " and ** humanized." 

Christian conceptions : 

(a) The world and the natural man (or ** the flesh ") regarded as, respectively, the 
place and the instrumental condition of the realization of the perfect man. 

(b) The birth of the spirit is the birth of the true man. 
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(c) The ftctoal retlltttion of the inie man depends on a spiritual acttrity, on the paift 
of man. 

(d) This actiritj is conditioned upon knowledge. 

(e) The object of this knowledge is ** the will of Ood," which itself is nothing other 
than the law of absolute or perfected being, or of the most perfect realisation of the 
spiritual nature. 

(f) llan*a actirity supported by the aetiyity of God himself; man, therefore, a oo- 
lahorer with €k>d. 

(g) Man finds the ** dwelling-place " of his true self in Ood. 

(h) That will alone is free which wills the true self, or which wiDs itself in God. 
(i) Man is "sared," or made "perfect man," **tii Christ Jesus,** and not merely 6|r 
him. His redemption is a spiritual, and not a merely mechanical process. 
Christian ethics not quietistic. 

LicruaK YIIL 
Oomparative Phiknopkie ContetU of ChruHamty, 

Religion " of and for intelligence." 

In what sense the like is true in regard to the works of artistic and poliUoal geniot. 

Religion as the liYing apprehension of that which philosophy aims to comprehend. 

Faith as '' abbreriated knowledge." 

Indispensable Tslue, for philosophy, of the data contained In the " Christian con- 
sciousness;" together with remarks on the question whether philosophy can exisl 
without the data which religion furnishes. 

** Self-consciousness " as the principle or standard of measurement for the " philosophle 
content" of all *' religions." 

Christianity as the absolute religion. 

J)R MeCOSH'S PROGRAMME OF A PHILOSOPHIC SERIES. 

[The following circular, issued by Messrs. Scribner's Sons, of New Tork, 
announces a series of valuable contributions to Philosophy. Their scopb 
is defined by Dr. McCosh in what follows. — Ed.] 

For the Uist thirty years I have been taking my part in the philosophic 
discussions of the age. I have a few things yet to say before I wilUnglj 
leave the arena. These have long occupied my thoughts, and they relate to 
thrilling topics of the day on which many are anxious to have light thrown. 
In order to bring my views before the thinking public, I start A Philo- 
9ophic Series, to consist of small volumes of about sixty pages each, in 
stout paper, at fifty cents per volume, and issued quarterly, and each em- 
bracing an exposition complete in itself of ono theme. I begin with 

I. The Criteria of Diverse Kinds of Truth as opposed to Agnosticism^ 
being a Treatise of Applied Logic. — This wiU confront me with the leading 
philosophic heresy of the day, which is working secretly where it does 
not appear above ground, and undermining some of our most precioaa 
faiths. It has been shown again and again that Agnosticism is suicidaL 
It is an evident contradiction to affirm that we know that we can know 
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nothing. Bnt ivhen we have done all this we have only strengthened the 
position of Agnosticism which holds that all truth is contradictory. 
Without entering into a wrestling-match with a spectre, I have set before 
the mind the truth which is seen in its own light. It has again and again 
been shown that we have no one absolute criterion of all truth. I have 
allowed thi^ and approached the subject in a different way, and I show 
that wc have now satisfactory criteria of the diverse kinds of truth which 
we are required to believe. The little treatise, which can be read in a few 
hours, is intended to give assurance to thinking minds, especially young 
men, in this age of unsettled opinion. It ^may also be used as a text- 
book in our upper schools. It may be followed by 

II. On the Nature of Causation in Relation to the lately discovered Doc- 
trine of tlie Conservation of Energy or the Persistence of Force. — It is a fact 
that most scientific men now apknowledge that they do not know what to 
make of the doctrine of Causation. The old doctrine is as true as ever that 
every effect implies a cause, but it requires to be modified and explained 
anew in conformity with recent science. 

III. On what Development can do and what it cannot do, — Religious 
people in the present day do not very well know what to make of Devel- 
opment. Irreligious people are turning it to the worst of purposes, mak- 
ing it supersede the power of God. Surely some good may be done by 
explaining what is meant by Development, which is just a form of causa- 
tion, which can do much, but cannot do everything. 

IV. A Criticism of the Philosophy of Kant^ specifying its Truths and 
its Errors. — Kantism is the most influential philosophy of the day both 
in Europe and America. Kant has established a body of most important 
philosophic truth, but, without meaning it, he has allowed principles which 
are fitted to undermine our knowledge and the reality of things. 

V. A Criticism of Herbert Spencer*s Philosophy as culminated in his 
Ethics. — Mr. Spencer is the most powerftil speculative thinker of our day, 
and we now see the full philosophic and practical issue of the principles 
which he has been developing for many years in eight or ten volumes. It 
is surely desirable to have these principles thoroughly sifted. 

But I have proposed enough till such time as I find tliat my project is 
to be countenanced by the friends of a sober philosophy. 

James McCosh. 

%♦ NOTICE.— Orders for THE CRITERIA OF DIVERSE 
KINDS OF TRUTH {ready Oct. 12, 1882), and subscriptions for the 
entire series, will be received by 

CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 

743 and 746 Broadway, New York. 
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PRESENT STATE AND PROSPECTS OF PHILOSOPHY IN 

GERMANY. 

A LITTtR FROM PEOFISSOB 0. L. mOHKLR. 

[The following very interesting letter on the above topic, from the 
hand of Professor Michelet, of Berlin — who, though now in his eighty- 
third year, exhibits the animation of a seemingly quenchless youth — has 
recently been received by Professor Howison, in acknowledgment of the 
printed report of the latter's two lectures on the same subject at the Con- 
cord School of Philosophy in July, 1882. We print the translation by 
permission. — Eo. ] 

[translation.] 

Berlin, April £5, 188S. 

" Honored Friend : You have very accurately, and in burning colors, 
depicted the doleful decline into which the mass of our philosophic 
thinkers have fallen. Young Germany, you say, has, with great precipi- 
tancy, thrown away not only the results, but the method, of its past, to 
plunge headlong into the English School. You hold a mirror up before 
us, to show us with reproach to what a pass we have come. And your 
* Present Aspects of Philosophy in Germany ' bears witness to the ex- 
ceeding thoroughness of the brush with which you paint 

" In it you rightly set out from Kant^s critical system, as the germ of 
the entire development — the system which, * waxing rather than waning,' 
would to-day, in Neo-Kantianism, be glad to dominate Germany once 
more, and carry it back to that unintelligible Negation, the Thing-in- 
itself — the system which has started no end of misgoings, and which 
affects to disdain Kant's three great successors as dreamers. Still, you 
do not doubt of the final victory of true philosophy in a people which, 
now that it has ceased to be the Scrub of Europe — ^now that it has so 
gloriously wrestled to its political regeneration — you hold is in the future 
to bring the Science of Reason to its finished consummation, in' continu- 
ance of the aflfirmative systems of those Heroes of philosophy. 

" This tnist I share completely, and hope to live to see its fulfilment 
yet, in the frail decline of my life. And now permit me to add to your 
exposition a few particulars, which may be regarded as supports of this 
hope. 

"Many of the German philosophers who are now throwing them- 
selves into the arms of empiricism do not adhere to the simple, pure em- 
piricism of Locke ; but what they call experience is always more or less 
permeated by apriorist elements. In like manner, Kant's ' Experience,' in 
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his demanding how synthetic judgments are possible a priori^ has already 
taken ap a metaphysical element into itself, through the Categories, and 
through Space and Time. For after Hume, with ^ the besom of Nemesis,* 
as you very well express it, had thoroughly swept away Locke's naked 
empiricism, which fancied it could soar out of itself into universality and 
necessity, there could not well be any return to that. The universality 
and necessity which Hume abjured for experience, Kant transferred to 
the a priori conceptions and perceptions of his idealism. And if the 
Germans have gone to school to the English, the English have also come 
over the channel to us. At any rate, Spencer is desirous of a combina- 
tion of induction and deduction, of the a posteriori and the a priori^ 
makes manifold use of dialectic, and, even in systematic results, is in 
harmony, through his evolutionary theory of the universe, with the 
Hegelian world-process, albeit he still ostensibly adheres to the Canon of 
Kant. 

'* Hegel himself, while praising Aristotle for a thorough experimen- 
talist as well as a profound thinker, adds : Experience in its totality is 
Speculation itself. Zeller, however, with all his polemics against the 
Hegelian dialectic, cannot, even with the best intentions, keep up the 
stand by bare experience. If, in his speech on * The Present Position 
and Problem of German Philosophy " (in the weekly Im neuen Deutschen 
Reiche, No. 60, pp. 921-928, 1872), he begins with: < We need to re- 
turn to experience,' he yet concludes with the words : ^ But experience 
only furnishes us with phenomena; the essence of things, philosophic 
truths, can only be found by active thought' And therefore I too, in 
my * System of Philosophy,' in five volumes, have only been able to see 
' Exact Science ' in the combination of both methods. 

^* In view of the existing philosophic situation in Gennany, the Ber- 
lin Philosophical Society, which originally consisted exclusively of He- 
gelians, but which, in the course of events, has admitted many members 
inclining to empiricism, has, in the Third Head of its Prize Problem, set 
for the competitors the question : * Does Hegel's dialectic method fulfil 
the requirements that must be made of philosophic method, or not ? ' 
^' With best greetings from household to household, 

'' In sincere friendship, 

"Wholly jours, 

" MiCHELET. 

''pRonsssoR G. H. HownoH.** 
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THE CENTENNIAL OF THE "CRITIQUE OF PURE 

REASON." 

Bt Knifo FiscHXR. 

TRAMSLAnD FROM THE QIRMAN BT BSNJAMIN RAND. 

I. 

The appearance of Kaut's ^^ Critique of the Beason " marks the 
turning-point which separates the first from the second period in 
the history of modem philosophy, the former of which had its 
banning in England and France, and came to its close in Ger- 
many, while the latter is of German origin, and issued from Prus- 
sia. The birth of such works dates from the time when they are 
first published — that is, when they have emerged from the obscu- 
rity of the workshop into the full light of the world. The " Cri- 
tique of Pure Reason" was published in midsummer of the year 
1781, simultaneously with Schiller's first tragedy. Kant dedi- 
cated his woi'k to die Prussian Minister Yon Zedlitz, who had 
proved himself favorably disposed toward him and his work. He 
signed the dedication on March 29, 1781, and probably wrote 
also at the same time the (not dated) Introduction. The larger 
{HMtion only of the work was then printed, and some months 
elapsed before the entire publication was completed. It is there- 
XVII— 15 
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fore wrong to regard, as is repeatedly done, the date of the dedi- 
cation as the birthday of the " Critique of the Beason," since this 
work was written previously, but had not yet been published. It 
appears from the letters which were written at this time by J. O. 
Hamann, of Eonigsberg, to Hartknoch and to Herder, that Ha- 
mann, to whom (sitnultaneonsly with Kant) the proof-sheets were 
forwarded, could not finish reading the text before the last week 
in June, and not until four weeks later did he receive a complete 
copy, sent from the hand of the author. He wrote a notice of the 
work on July 1, 1781, for the Konigsberg " Times," but which 
for certain reasons he left unpublished. Its concluding words 
read as follows: '^The fortune of an author consists in being 
praised by some and known by all — and what the reviewer re- 
gards still as the acme of genuine authorship and criticism — to be 
understood by a very few." Events verified this saying. The 
first public criticism came from the philosopher Chr. Garve, of 
Breslau, and made on Kant the worst possible impression. It ap- 
peared in an extra of the Gottingen "Literary Advertiser" on 
January 19, 1782. The publication of the " Critique of Pure 
Keason " falls, therefore, in the middle, and its first distribution in 
the second half of the year 1781. 

II. 

Before we attempt to realize the importance of this epoch-mak- 
ing work we will direct a hasty glance at its origin, so far as 
knowledge of this has come to us from the study of the philoso- 
pher. Kant, after fifteen years waiting as prival docerU^ was 
made a professor when forty-six years of age. It was necessary 
for him to make the customary defence of a printed discourse be- 
fore entering upon his professorship of Logic and Metaphysics. 
This took place on August 21, 1770. The theme of the Latin 
inaugural dissertation was, "The Forms and Principles of the 
Sensible and Intelligible World." His respondent was Marcus 
Herz, a young physician of Jewish descent, with whom Kant had 
intercourse as teacher and friend, and whom he assured that his 
ideas had been searched by him (Herz) to their very depths. M. 
Herz went to Berlin immediately after the disputation, and was 
there daily a welcomed guest in the house of Mendelssohn. He 
acquired in time a very creditable position both as physician and 
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philosopher, and became, through his conversations, and later by 
lectares before a mixed audience, the first expounder of the Kant- 
ian philosophy in the Prussian capital. After his marriage with 
the daughter of a Portuguese Jewish physician, who was famed 
for her beauty, intellect, and grace of manners, it was the attrac* 
tive power of Henrietta Herz which made his house between 
1779 and 1803 one of the most frequented literary centres in 
Berlin. The letters of Kant to M. Herz are most interesting, and 
are likewise the only letters which give us an accurate insight into 
the origin of the " Critique of the Reason." 

The problems of the Critique, and, indeed, the first of its funda- 
mental discoveries — the new doctrine of Space and Time — were 
contained in the inaugural dissertation. It is easy to see that the 
qaestion as to the ^' Form and Principles of the Sensible and In« 
telligible World " coincides with the question as to the funda- 
mental forms and limits of the faculties of Sense and Intellect ; 
for the Sense-world comprises the objects as they afiect our faculty 
of Sense (Sinnlichkeit)^ while the intelligible world comprises the 
Presentations ( VorsteUungen) as they are in themselves indepen- 
dently of the corresponding sensible phenomena and of the nature 
of onr faculty of Sense, and as they can be grasped only by the 
intellect. The philosopher, therefore, must at once undertake 
the task of setting forth in a large work " The Limits of the 
Sense and Beason.'' But the domain of the reason in its whole 
extent embraced the principles of Natural Science, of Morals, and 
of Esthetics, or, otherwise expressed, '* The Metaphysics of Na- 
ture, the Metaphysics of Morals, and ^Esthetics." Kant intended 
at this time to present as soon as possible the entire content of 
the critical philosophy in one complete work. The tasks, however, 
divided themselves, and a succession of fundamental critical ques- 
tions arose, each of which demanded for itself a separate work. 
Twenty years (1770-'90) elapsed before the plan was realized 
which Kant had marked out in a letter of June 7, 1771, to Herz 
as his project. 

One of these tasks pressed immediately to the foreground the 
metaphysical problem, or the question concerning the knowledge 
of things both theoretical and practical. The solution of this 
problem the philosopher called a " Critique of the Pure Beason." 
Its plan and limits were yet much too widely applied. The cri- 
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tique of the pure reasoii muat be limited to the theoretical scienoe 
of cognition, the establishment of our knowledge of things through 
the Sense and Season. Kant hoped to publish such a work within 
three months; so he wrote on February 21, 1772. The three 
months grew into nine years. Again and again during thi& 
long period he sees the end nearer at hand than it is, again and 
again it removes to a distance ; in vain he hopes to be able to 
reach it in the summer of 1777 ; the next winter, the following 
summer pass by, and still his hopes, like unfulfilled promises^ 
abide ; and even at Christmas of 1779 this hoped-for end is not yet 
reached. After the difficulties of the research are conquered, the 
presentation and explanation follow, far greater difficulties than 
Kant had imagined. " What I call the ' Critique of the Beason,' " he 
writes on the 20th of August, 1777, " lies like a rock in the way. 
Wliat retards me is nothing more than the endeavor to make 
everything appearing therein perfectly intelligible." Genuine 
clearness demands that one unite amplification and perspicuity 
with brevity. Brevity at the expense of clearness costs the reader 
a useless sacrifice of time, and it is also time for which the author 
is responsible. Kant has taken well to heart the striking words 
of the Abb6 Terrasson : " Many a book would be far shorter if it 
were not so short." But there exists also a breadth of amplifica- 
tion at the expense of perspicuity if thereby the whole is to us 
only obscured. " Many a book," Kant has said in order to com- 
plete the saying of Terrasson in a no less striking way, " would 
have been much clearer if it had not been intended to be so very 
clear." To give an exemplary style of clearness to the most difli- 
cult of all books was the mark which was before the eye of the 
philosopher in his '' Critique of the Keason," but which he was 
unable to reach to perfection at the first throw. 

The work had finally so far prospered that Kant, after having 
first deeply meditated on the whole, then having sketched the 
single portions in writing, and arranged them in their connection, 
could now put his hand for the last time to the task and attend 
to the composition and copy for the press. This occupied between 
four and five months of the year 1780. In October, Hartknoch, of 
Kiga, ofiered to publish the work, and before the end of the year 
the printing began. The three months were nine years, and the 
promised " little work of a few pages " had become a corpulent 
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work, the nnmber of whose sheets exceeded two alphabets, and 
of which Hamann jestingly said : " It does not correspond with the 
stature of the author." 

On the 1st of May, 1Y81, Kant wrote to his pupil and friend in 
Berlin : " A book will be published by me during the Easter fair 
under the title * Critique of Pure Reason.* It will be printed for 
Hartknoch's Publication by Grunert in Halle." " This book con- 
tains the result of all the manifold researches which began with 
the ideas over which we disputed under the title ofmundi sensi- 
bUis et intelliffiMlis. It is to me an important matter to sub- 
mit the entire result of my efforts to the review of the man who 
possessed such insight as to deem my ideas worthy of considera- 
tion, and who was so sagacious as to search them to their depths." 

III. 

A century has passed since the birth of this work, one of the 
most difficult and most mature which has ever appeared, and to- 
day the sense of the Kantian teaching is under discussion as if it 
were of yesterday, and as if the succession of systems which pro- 
ceeded from it belonged not to the fruit by which the tree is 
known; as if only now a "philological" interpretation of his 
phrases could lead to an understanding of the philosopher, which 
a century moved and filled by the ideas of Kant failed to obtain. 
The single portions, however, of the work of a great thinker can 
only rightly be understood when the problem and innermost 
thought of the whole are evident to us. We will therefore attempt 
to render the fundamental ideas so clear that our readers shall be 
spared those difficulties which obscurity in expression and fulness 
of detail occasion. Wherein lay the necessity of a new epoch in 
philosophy, the task which Kant undertook, and in the original 
comprehension of which he perceived the newness, as likewise the 
distinguishing characteristics, of his work ? 

All the speculation before his time pretended to be an explana- 
tion of the thing. Each one strove in his own way after a system 
of the universe, and made a more or less perfected scheme which 
embraced the all-of-things. So long as there yet existed by the 
side of such a universal knowledge no special science which 
branched into the particular domain of things, philosophy reigned 
without a powerful opposition, and had undisputed possession 
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of a large kingdom. Bat as soon as the special Bciences ap- 
peared, and these provinces were cultiyated, opponents arose in 
an ever-increasing number, who disputed the authority and even 
the right to existence of philosophy. In antiquity, metaphysics^ 
and, in the middle ages, that which took its place, theology, had 
easy reception, for the experimental sciences were as yet immature 
and infant children. They grew up through the discoveries which 
made the modem epoch and changed our views of the world in 
all departments ; special research increased, and, in the same pro- 
portion as the territorial dominion of human knowledge enlarged, 
the imperial authority of philosophy declined. Were the king- 
dom not to perish, as of old the Boman-Germanic empire, it must 
take possession of a new and permanent position, which would be 
recognized and uncontested on the part of the experimental 
sciences. 

It was auperflxiovs if it only repeated what the experimental 
sciences had discovered and announced ; it was of evil if it should 
search into the same objects independent of all experience and 
oppose trustworthy results with uncertain or false speculations. It 
must avoid experience, and yet never dared lose sight of it. It 
must, in the first place, leave the field of empirical facts, the do- 
main of the knowledge of things, and take for its problem the 
possibility of experience itself, the possibility of a cognition of 
things in general, the solution of which was to give a new view 
of the world. This was the only possible expedient which re- 
mained for philosophy; it was likewise a necessary task, de- 
manded by the adaptation of the intellect to the acquisition of 
knowledge. 

The fundamental question was not now. How are things and 
their phenomena possible, the data, whose sum we call nature or- 
reality \ but it was. How is the fact of experience and the cognition 
of things themselves possible 2 It is evident that this question 
cannot be solved by experience, for this is not and cannot be its 
own object. 

A scientific research is therefore demanded ivhich will he dis* 
Unct from and yet persistently directed upon experience. The 
position must be found from which one can behold for himself th& 
entire domain of experience, or the knowledge of things in general.. 
Kant placed philosophy upon this point and made the ^g easily 
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enough stand on its end, although so many hands had attempted 
this before his time, but unsnccessfnlly. 

The question concerning the possibility of knowledge was as 
such not new, for there had been very many theories of knowledge 
in the history of philosophy. The problem had often enough 
been asked and investigated in the ancient as well as in the modern 
period before Kant, but had always been answered in this way : 
that, viewed strictly, the conditions npon which the fact of cog- 
nition depends are themselveej indeed^ the entire fact of knowledge^ 
although in its simplest form. Thus, the fact in question was not 
explained, but presupposed, no matter whether these presupposi- 
tions consisted in the affirmation of innate ideas or in the sensu- 
ously given and united impressions, whether this connection was 
called causal connection or succession in time. The philosophers 
before Kant explained cognition by a kind of knowledge-substance, 
just as once the physicists explained the phenomena of heat by 
a heat-substance, or combustion by the phlogiston. Thus the fact 
of human knowledge remained unexplained ; and since the assump- 
tions made were not accidental, but followed necessarily from the 
nature and trend of their systems, it also remained inexplicable : 
it was regarded as a dogma, which sceptics themselves, in spite of 
every denial, allowed to continue and even employed. 

Kant probed this dogmatic position of all the philosophy which 
preceded him, and brought it to an end with the very simple and 
obvious claim, that the conditions of knowledge and experience 
could not themselves indeed be knowledge or experience, but must 
precede them, as the factors the product, and the cause the effect. 
There is a great difference between that which goes beyond or 
surpasses (transcends) our knowledge and that which precedes it, 
and by Kant is designated with the word a prioriy or '' transcen- 
dental." The former lies beyond the horizon of our knowledge, 
the latter on this side. It was to these latter a priori conditions 
of our knowledge and experience that Kant directed his inquiry. 
His research is in this respect new^ and distinct from all previous 
philosophy : it deals with the conditions of human knowledge, not 
presupposing, but investigating, testing, sifting — that is, it is not 
dogmatic, but critical. The objects of the critical examination are 
the factors of knowledge, t. «., our faculties of reason ; hence the 
name ^^Critique cfihe Reason " for the Kantian investigation. But 
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it asks how tlie reason originates experience, and not how it comes 
forth from the latter filled with manifold empirical intaitions : it 
treats, to speak Kantian, abont the reason a priori — ^die pure reason 
as the snm-total of the transcendental faculties ; hence Kant called 
his work the " Critique of Pure Reason." The word " transcen- 
dental " signifies with him both the conditions which precede ex- 
perience and the inquiry directed into these ; it is, in the first 
case, equivalent to a priori, and in the second synonymons with 
^^ critical " ; hence the critical, philosophy is called also the ^' Tran- 
scendental Philosophy " ; and the ^^ Critique of the Reason " heads 
each of its divisions and each of its inquiries with the title of a 
^^ transcendental." It is well to explain the sense of this term, 
since it is customary to present all sorts of mists and reveries under 
this word, which is either misunderstood or not understood at all. 
Kant's epoch-making achievement lies in the critical direction 
which he has allotted to and pioneered for philosophy. 

IV. 

In order correctly to estimate the importance and extent of 
this epoch, we must make clear what is called critical thinking. 

Objects can be held either dogmatically or critically : dogmati- 
cally, if one takes the objects as given and perceives only their at- 
tributes ; critically, if one searches into the conditions from which 
they and their attributes proceed — that is, investigates their origin 
and follows the circumstances of their evolution. The origin and 
development of objects are the problems of the critical thinking ; 
the presentation of the historical development of things is its labor 
and result. If we accept a system of the universe as given and 
completed, and seek to discover the laws of its present organiza- 
tion, we treat it dogmatically ; on the contrary, critically, when 
we ask the question, How has the universe originated, and by 
what changes has its present state gradually arisen? It is pre- 
cisely the same with the contemplation of the earth and all terres- 
trial life in the entire diversity of its forms and kinds, with the 
contemplation of mankind and its races, people, and languages, 
religions and religious records, poetry and the fine arts ; in a word, 
with the whole world of nature and art. I need only mention the 
names Kant and Laplace, Lamarck and Darwin, Fr. A. Wolff and 
G. Niebuhr, D. Fr. Strauss and F. Chr. Baur, in order to evoke 
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the record of a century which, upon all sides, seeks for its view of 
the world's historical development by means of critical research. 
I do not speak of this or that product of investigation, but of the 
critical tendency of mind in which even opponents must share in 
order to combat those conclusions to which they are averse. Any 
one of our great literary men, since the days of Lessing, could be 
brought forward as an example to show the position one occupies 
in the critical knowledge of things ; but above them all stands 
Kant, "beoauee he applied the critical method to knowledge itself 
and thereby became the founder of a period which has, with good 
reason, been styled the critical. The last century is called the 
period of Clearing-up {AufJdaerimg) ; ours is the period of Criti- 
cism. It is in this fact that we discover the bearing and signifi- 
cance of the Kantian epoch. 

From a conception of the Kantian problem we obtain at once 
an idea of its extent, which is found to far exceed that of all pre- 
vious theories of knowledge. It is the neglect or ignorance of 
this fact which prevents an insight into the spirit of the Kantian 
teaching. The factors of knowledge must be discovered, and from 
theae the possibility of experience must be explained. This was the 
task to be accomplished. Now, it is evident that, without the pos- 
sibility of experience, there exist no objects oi possible experience, 
no objects of the same, no sum-total of the same, which latter is 
called in German the " Sinnenwelt " (Sense- world). The question, 
therefore, concerning the possibility of experience, concerning the 
origin of knowledge, must coincide in a certain sense vnth the ques- 
tion concerning the origin of the Sense-world. The Kantian phi- 
loBophj', from the way in which it has conceived its task, must de- 
mand and lay hold of a point of view in which the Sense-world 
appears no longer as something given, but as something which 
issued forth by virtue of the reason ; a point of view in which 
there is made evident the origin of the Sense-world from out of 
the conditions of reason and its activity. 

Here the whole chasm between the dogmatical and critical way 
of thinking opens up, and we perceive the extraordinary effort of 
mind which is necessary both in the discoveries of the Critique 
and in its understanding. The diflBculties which have to be over- 
come in new conditions of life and of knowledge are always as 
gretX as the interval between these and the accustomed course of 
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life and consciousness, and they appear in their most obstinate 
strength when we are compelled to give up the natural, and, as it 
were, the rooted point of view of our presentations. Thus it is 
with the critical way of thinking as opposed to the dogmatical. I 
will endeavor to explain the difficulties with which it deals by a 
comparison which has a deeper than a mere figurative relationship 
to the subject in hand. From the natural point of view which we 
here occupy, the universe appears to us as an actually given object, 
as a sphere in whose centre rests the earth, around which sky and 
sun, moon and planets describe their orbits in various periods of 
time. The ancient astronomy was founded on the view which re- 
quired an artificial apparatus for the explication of the given phe- 
nomena of the common and special revolutions of celestial bodies,, 
and a Ptolemaic assumption of epicycles for the explanation of the 
apparently confused courses of the planets. Copernicus saw that 
the position of the ancient astronomy was untenable, and that the 
root of its error lay in the geocentric view. In order to understand 
the planetary universe, the natural view arising from the first im- 
mediate sensuous beholding must be abandoned, and the heliocen- 
trie view must be adopted, in which the human spirit conceives of 
the earth as in its horizon, discovers it among the planets, and looks 
down upon its terrestrial habitat. Now, it is evident that the 
dweller upon the earth does not observe the rotation of its axis or 
the central movement of his own world ; and that from this lack 
of observation, this ignorance of his own movement, proceeds that 
necessary illusion which causes us to perceive a daily rotation of 
the firmament, a yearly movement of the sun around the earth, 
and the anomalies in the movements of the planets which revolve 
around the same centre as the earth. The Copernican system re- 
futes and destroys the Ptolemaic. It recognizes the fundamental 
error of the latter, and explains, from the geocentric standpoint, all 
those apparent movements which this considers and must consider 
as incontestable facts ; it substitutes the simplest of solutions, and 
one most in confoiinity to nature, for an artificial and insuffi- 
cient hypothesis. Just as the Copernican system is related to the 
Ptolemaic in Astronomy, and as the heliocentric standpoint is 
related to the geocentric in the view of the planetary world, so in 
general is the critical way of contemplation related to the dogmatic 
cal and the transcendental point of view to the natural. 
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The example and teaching of Copernicus give us involnntarily 
an important gaide. As it is with our view of the material world 
in general, and of the planetary sjBtem in particular, bo likewise 
it may be and is with the Sense- world. It is to be anticipated 
that similar fundamental errors will produce similar results ; that 
we, unconscious of our own intellectual activity in the formation 
of our entire world of sensuous presentations, will regard this latter 
as a given object, and take our own doing for the state and prop- 
erties of things external to us ; just as in the universe we perceive 
the movements and the conditions of movements of heavenly bodies 
other than the earth, because we do not observe the motion of our 
own world. A self-deception similar to that which the geocentric 
standpoint causes controls our entire idea of the world, and re- 
quires, in order to be made evident, and its power destroyed, re- 
flection and knowledge on our part ; except that here the basis is 
far more extensive and much more concealed, and for that reason 
more difiScult to discover than the source of the geocentric error 
which pertains to our cosmical abode. In order to perceive the 
order of the planetary world, and in it the movement of the earth,. 
Copernicus must introduce into Astronomy the heliocentric point 
of view. In order to discern the order of the Sense-world, and in 
it the activity of our reason, the philosopher must rise to the criti- 
cal (transcendental) point of view, from which the world of phe- 
nomena is seen in Space and Time. The heliocentric view stands 
in the same relation to the human abode as the critical view to 
the human reason : the horizon of knowledge of the one extends aa 
far as the region of the heavenly bodies, that of the other as far aa 
Space and Time, or as the Beason and its boundaries. Kant hecame 
the Capemicue of philoeophyj and wotdd he it. Our comparison is 
one after Eant's own heart, and was employed by him, for he haa 
willingly and repeatedly compared his work to that of Copernicus, 
H6 Bacon has his to that of Columbus. 

V. 

We have just expressed the difference between the dogmatical 
and critical way of thinking by saying that in the former the ob- 
jects are assumed to be given, while, on the contrary, in the latter 
it is asked. How have they originated ? Now, it is evident that no- 
object can appear or be realized in our reason without the aid of 
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our own creating activity. The view according to which things 
are given ns from without is therefore only possible when one 
<loe8 not perceive, or does not know, or forgets the activity of his 
own mind. This state of unconsciousness or self-forgetfulness 
characterizes the dogmatic way of thinking. Not to know what 
one doeSy and for that reason to regard our own work as an alien 
product, is the very substance and explanation of the dogmatic 
state. If this activity has its source deeper than our conscious- 
ness, or, what amounts to the same, if it precedes the latter, then 
it acts unconsciously, and the dogmatic view of objects becomes 
the most natural thing in the world ; it is the first and immediate 
way of Presentation, the refutation of which is possible only when 
the unconscious production is revealed and raised into conscious- 
ness. In this consists one of the most difficult tasks of the critical 
tliinking. If the creating activity is a conscious one, it can only 
fall into oblivion through entire lack of reflection on our part ; but 
the result will be the same, since in such a state of forgetfulness 
we would regard our own work as a foreign product, only that here 
the folly of the dogmatic notion comes immediately into view. 
No one thinks the geocentric view of the world foolish until its f als- 
it}^ has been perceived, but every one laughs at the man who was 
greatly astonished that it had been discovered what the stars were 
named 1 And yet the first error is just as dogmatic as the sec- 
ond ; for they both follow necessarily from ignorance of our own 
doings, only we cannot perceive the movement of the earth, but 
are well aware that all nomenclature is a work of human inven- 
tion. To one who does not know or forgets the latter fact, the 
names of the heavenly bodies must appear like labels placed upon 
them from without, which belong to them as signs to public 
houses, and then it is certainly right to wonder at their telescopic 
discovery. 

Ignorance of one's own action is the innermost source of all 
dogmatic bearing, of all the self-deception, blindness, and folly 
exhibited in the choice of our aim and opinions in life. Knowl- 
edge of our own action, or self-knowledge and self-reflection as 
applied to the aims of a true science and to a philosophy of life, is 
throughout the task of the critical thought. Kant has justly been 
compared with Socrates. The point of agreement lies in the last- 
mentioned characteristics. Self-knowledge, knowledge of one's 
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own action as applied to the true human purposes of life, was the 
theme by which Socrates in the ancient and Kant in the modern 
period made epochs in philosophy. They agreed in the manner 
of statement of the problem, but entirely disagreed in the method 
of its solution. 

Our idea of the world has arisen unconsciously, and is therefore 
by birth dogmatic. The natural consciousness continues to hold 
firmly to the dogmatic position. The dogmatic philosophy rests 
upon this fundamental view, and must have developed and ex* 
hausted its systems in all possible directions before the critical 
revolution could take place. It is therefore not surprising that 
the epoch of the latter was not realized until more than 2,000 
years had elapsed in the succession of human ideas. The dogmat- 
ic philosophy is the historically developed presupposition of tho 
critical, as the Ptolemaic system is of the Copemican. 

There exists in the course of development of every man, and 
even of those who.are called to the highest scientific discoveries^ 
a state of mind in which the dogmatic bearing is alone in conform- 
ity to nature, and the critical is utterly impossible. One must 
have knowledge of a multitude of objects, and have acquired a 
wealth of presentations, before one can take an interest in their 
production, and can ask the question. How have these objects 
originated ? One must possess Presentations before one can ask,. 
Whence do they come? 

When a story is related to a child, and he listens with eager- 
ness and the closest attention in order to satisfy the wants of his 
imagination, it never occurs to him to inquire. Where did this 
story have its origin? Who is its authority and voucher? He 
aaks, indeed, whether the story is true, but not from any desire 
for knowledge, but because he vnshes it to be true, since an actual 
occurrence makes an entirely different and far stronger impression 
npon the fancy of a child than an invented story. 

Hence, he is easily and readily contented if he is assured the 
account is true. For the same reasons, the simple popular belief 
demands in religious things the actuality of the entire sacred his- 
tory, and receives any diminution of the historic reality, or any 
mjthologic method of explanation, as a weakening of the sublime 
impression and an unsettling of belief. 

When pictures are shown to a child, his attention is entirely 
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taken up with the objects presented. He breaks forth in ex- 
clamations over the picture, and wants to know what is rep- 
resented, bnt does not ask by whom f If we tell him the woman 
in this painting is Mary with the Child Jesus upon her arm, he 
is fully contented. That the painter is named Kaphael signifies 
nothing to him. He will not ask, Is it genuine or spurious? Copy 
or original } Such questions cannot enter his mind, for they pre- 
suppose Presentations which the child has not and cannot have. 
One sees how necessary and indispensable is the dogmatic way 
in the enlargement of our world of presentalions, and how incon- 
sistent and ridiculous would be the demand to think critically 
from the commencement Just as the dogmatic philosophy is 
necessary and indispensable in the progress of human ideas, so 
likewise is the critical philosophy impossible in the beginning 
of a philosophic contemplation of the world. 

Not merely the presupposition but the object of the Critique 
is our knowledge of things in their inborn dogmatic condition. 
Clearly, the fact of knowledge must exist before ; and, in order 
that its possibility and legitimacy can be investigated, it must be 
given, or originated, in uncritical ways apart from reflection, in 
order to call forth the question. How is it given ? The critical phi- 
losophy stands, therefore, to our natural (dogmatic) knowledge of 
things (the latter being taken in its widest signification, whi(^ in- 
cludes also the dogmatic philosophy) as physiology to life, optics to 
seeing, acoustics to hearing, grammar to speech. By a false rever- 
sion of this relation one can easily ascribe to the critical philoso- 
phy a folly which would be as nonsensical as if it meant or must 
mean that a knowledge of things must be delayed until we have 
grounded it by explanation and proof; that one must first fathom 
how one knows before one can venture with the faculties of 
cognition into the stream of things. Truly, Kant would then, aa 
Hegel has sarcastically suggested, be like that man who would 
not go into the water until he had learned how to swim. To 
hold to our comparison of the natural knowing with the swim- 
ming, Kant is to the one what Archimedes, who discovered the 
laws of swimming, is to the other. When we heed well the 
succession of our perceptions and cognitions, they are obvious 
enough : first the natural seeing, then the optics, then the dis- 
ciplined, tested, critical seeing whereby we are made conscious of 
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all the unavoidable optical illusions, and of all the phantoms of 

appearance. The natural seeing is the subject of optics, the critical 

18 the result. Entirely similar is the snccession of stages in the 

development of philosophy: first the natural knowing and the 

<]ogmatic systems, then the critique of the reason, and from this 

proceeds a trained, instructed, and r^ulated knowledge, which 

piercee the self-illnsions of the reason or the dogmatic phantoms, 

and avoids all systems and artifices of knowledge founded upon 

them. When Kant, in this sense, cried Halt to the continued 

working and experimenting of a certain metaphysics, he would 

not, to use once more the foregoing figure, warn against the 

swimming in the water, bat against a neck-breaking flight through 

the air. 

VI. 

The problems of the ^' Critique of the Season " must have con- 
formed to the age from which it proceeded, and it is, therefore, 
befitting for us at its Centennial to realize its historic character 
and the course of the inquiry which this has determined. For 
this purpose, let us inquire into the state of philosophic knowledge 
which £ant saw before him. I refer to the dogmatic systems, 
which the modern era since the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury had produced. They are founded entirely upon the require- 
ments of the natural knowledge, and are understood through the 
latter without a learned prolixity. 

The natural reason, with confidence in its powers, demands a 
cognition of things by one's own impartial and unprejudiced re- 
search. This point of departure is true for the whole of modem 
philosophy. That it goes courageously to work with good faith 
in the natural light of reason, gives it its dogmatic and natural- 
istic character. But in this way a controversy arises which 
necessitates a separation into opposing directions in the course of 
development of philosophy. The only way of knowledge as 
viewed by the one is a sensuous and rightly guided experience 
and observation, and, by the other, clear and distinct thought 
independent of the sensuous perception. We name the first kind 
of philosophy Empiricism, the second Rationalism. The legiti- 
macy of empiricism is self-evident ; that of rationalism is, that 
through sensuous perception we perceive things only as they ap- 
pear in our organs of sense, and not as they are in reality, or in 
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themselyes independent of these organs. The clear and distinct — 
that is, self-evident — ^thought consists in a constantly progressing 
series of proofi and deductions after the example of mathematics^ 
and mnst therefore be based upon immediate and certain axioms 
or principles, from which all the rest follow. Such a teaching of 
principles is called Metaphysics ; and hence nationalism is devel- 
oped in a series of metaphysical systems. The entire contro- 
versy of modern philosophy, accordingly, oscillates between Meta- 
physics and Experience, and Kant would be the judge that in- 
vestigates and settles this suit in bis '' Critique of the Season." 

Bacon had founded Empiricism in two epoch-making works — 
" De Dignitate et Augmentis Scientiarum " (1606), and his " Novum 
Organum " (1620). He described the way of experience, the induc- 
tive method, which leads from the perception of facts to the 
knowledge of causes, but did not investigate the elements in which 
experieuce itself consists. This problem Locke solved in one of 
the weightiest and most potent works in modem philosophy, his 
" Essay concerning the Human Understanding " (1690). He 
established the position of Sensualism, which is, that all experi- 
ence is perception, external and internal (sensation and reflection), 
and all objects of perception are ideas or impressions of the outer 
and inner sense. But, it will be asked. What are impressions ? 
Here arises a new contrast within Sensualism; impressions are 
either only perceptions (presentations), and then all onr objects 
of cognition are ideas, and there are, in reality, only the perceiv- 
ing and perceived existence, only spirits and ideas; or they have 
a purely material nature, are changes in matter, and then there 
exist, in fact, only matter and movement. The first view is 
called Idealism, and the word ought, in the first place, to designate 
only this standpoint, which Berkeley established (1710-'13) ; the 
second view is called Materialism, which the French Philosophy 
worked out in the last century, and completed in the " Syst^me 
de la nature" (1770). There is still a third inference. If all the 
objects of conception are only impressions, they are composed of 
amgle phenomena, without a universal and necessary bond ; then 
every sort of connection is made by ourselves and strengthened 
by habit, and thus without the objective and valid worth of 
knowledge. There exists, then, after all, no true knowledge. 
This is the standpoint of Scepticism, which David Hume^ one 
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of the most sagacions of the men who sprang from the pbiloso* 
phy of experience, set forth in his "Treatise on Human 
Nature " (1789), and his " Enquiry concerning Hnman Under- 
standing " (1748). Of all the earlier investigations, these have 
exercised upon Kant the greatest influence. Hume proved that 
a true knowledge of things was unexplained, inexplicable^ and 
impossible, by all the previously made presuppositions of philoso* 
phy, and thus he caused the question to be more profoundly and 
searchingly made than heretofore: How is the fact of knowledge 
possible? First the scepticism, then the criticism ; first the great 
sophists of antiquity, then Socrates! ^^ Without Berkeley, no 
Hume ; without Hume, no Eant," said Hamann ; and Kant has 
himself afSrmed that Hume was one of the weightiest of his prede- 
cessors, if not the weightiest. The first reviewer of the " Critique of 
the Beason " did not know how to discriminate correctly between 
Berkeley and Kant. When Kant wrote the *' Prolegomena,*' for 
the explanation and defence of his ^^ Critique of Pure Reason," he 
wrote in the Introduction : " I freely acknowledge that it was 
a suggestion made by David Hume which many years ago first 
awoke me from the dogmatic slumber, and gave to my researches 
in the field of speculative philosophy an entirely different direc- 
tion." 

If, then, the philosophy of experience has led, in the way here 
described, to scepticism, whither has rationalism tended on the 
opposite side ? I will answer briefly, and allow the different meta- 
physical systems which have here been set up to so come under 
the natural light of reason that their theme will immediately 
be made evident. There are three principal systems, each ruled 
by a fundamental view, which the state of the world forces upon 
the unprejudiced mind with all the strength of natural truths. 
These truths are: 1. The opposition between conscious and uncon- 
scious being, between spirit and matter; 2. The necessary and uni- 
versal connection of all things, in spite of that opposition ; 3. The 
continuous gradation which suffers no break in the nature of 
things, and adjusts all dissimilitudes by gradual transitions. The 
first idea filled and controlled the teaching of Descartes ; the 
second, the system of Spinoza; the third, that of LeSmitz. 
These are, as it were, the three words of the naturalistically con- 
ceived metaphysics before Kant. There exists no fourth. Now, 
XVII— 16 
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since each of these primitive tniths comes to the natnral nnder* 
Btandingy it will strive involuntarilj to unite all three, and to 
avoid only those conclosions which are in opposition to it and its 
experience; it affirms, with Descartes, the absolute distinction of 
Boul and body, bat without reasoning that then all bodies mast be 
powerless, and all beasts sensationless ; it affirms, with Spinoza, 
the universal causal connection of things, bnt without disavowing 
the value of aims and powers that conform to pur|x>ses in the 
world ; it affirms, with Leibnitz, the continuity of things^ but the 
principle upon which his teaching rests — ^that all existence con- 
sists of representative units of power (monads)— appears to it 
paradoxical and contrary to experience. 

The outcome of all this is evident. A combination of meta- 
physical systems will be striven after, which will harmonize with 
and stand the test of experience — a universal system which satis- 
fies the requirements of cognition and settles all controversies, 
not barely the strife between the metaphysicians, bnt also that 
between rationalism and empiricism, between metaphysics and 
experience. This system of the demanded eclectic kind, matured 
with the amplest clearness, composed methodically, and set forth 
in pure German, is the undeniable and weighty service which 
Christian Wolff has performed for the philosophy and enltureof 
his time as of his people. He founded the school from which the 
German professors of philosophy of the last century went forth, 
among them the first teachers of Eant. 

The effect of the Wolffian teaching, however, extended farther 
than school and chair. What lay at its foundation and formed 
the peculiar active force of this system, which was methodically 
set forth, was by no means a philosophic profoundness, that dis- 
covers concealed truths and works theui out regardless of conse- 
quences, and unconcerned as to what experience and the common 
consciousness say thereto; but it was this very common con- 
sciousness with its experience, the so called ^^ common sense," 
which feels itself secure in the possession of its natural truths, 
and does not sacrifice any one of these, for the sake of consistency, 
for a philosophic fancy of the school, or for any artificial system 
of thought. Nothing was, therefore, more natural than that the 
eclectic mind, together with that of the " common sense," should 
seize the rudder of philosophy, should strip off the chains of 
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the Wolffian Bystem, which the master had worn with so much 
^randeezaf and shonld now appear as a popular philosophy, 
as a philosophy for the world, in opposition to the school. 
8nch was the character of the German " Clearing-up," which was 
in sympathy with Sonsseaa and the Scotch school, and which 
belonged to the second half of the last century, thus immediately 
preceding the critical epoch. Kant has always taken this popular 
philosophy into consideration. 

The outcome of the philosophy of experience was the Scepti- 
cism of Hume. This called forth, in opposition to itself, the Scot- 
tish school, in the philosophy of ^^ common sense " introduced by 
Thomas Beid (1764). The outcome of nationalism and of Meta- 
physics was Eclecticism. This made and dissolved the system of 
Wolff. From it also proceeded the Oerman Clearing-up, which 
harmonized in spirit with the Scotch school. This kinship of spirit 
was made known by the noble Christian Garve, one of the most 
influential thinkers and authors of the German Aufldaerwng^ in 
his translation and exposition of ^' Ferguson's Moral Philosophy " 
{1772), and also of the celebrated standard work of Adam 
Smith. Hia '^ Ferguson " was highly stimulating to Schiller, then 
a pupil in the ducal military academy, and exercised a remark- 
able influence on the formation of his early philosophical ideas. 
Tlie representatives of the German Clearing - up held all oppo- 
sition to the sound common sense as absurd, and all discord be- 
tween head and heart as a sign of mental wandering. The elu- 
<^idation of natural truths is their theme, the diffusion of this light 
is their mission, the popularizing and beauty of instructive speech 
is their task. It must ba acknowledged that men like Moses 
Mendelssohn, who was, in his time, the most celebrated among the 
philosophers of the German " Aufklaerung " ; like the gifted but 
early deceased Thomas Abbt, who began to employ, with great 
success, the style of the essayist, after the example of the French 
and English, and in conformity to the taste of the age ; and like 
John Jacob Engel, who was the contemporary and iricnd of Garve, 
and the polite literary leader of the common sense — ^have recognized 
and fulfilled these functions. Over against the extremes of philoso- 
phy, these contrasts between Dogmatism and Scepticism, between 
Rationalism and Empiricism, between Idealism and Materialism, 
stands the German Clearing-up, in the same relation as in Engel's 
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'' Fhilofloph fur die Welt" Mr. Tobias Witt Btands to the ex-^ 

tremists in his neighborhood, who rained their caase every time, in 

that they always, by their method of speech and action, became 

extravagant in opposite directions. '^ I, who have always lived 

midway between two modes pf speech," says Tobias Witt, ^' I have 

taken notice of both modes, and now I speak, according to the 

time and occasion, sometimes as Mr. Grell, .and at other times as 

Mr. Tomm." 

VII. 

There is no donbt bat that the so-called common sense, with 
its nataral traths, has an actaal inflaence, and rales the world in 
spite of all systems and doubts of philosophers. The fall impor- 
tance and recognition of this fact can no longer be doabted. Bat 
certainly the question upon the decision of which the advance 
of philosophy depends is, whether, in the recognition of common 
sense, its own establishing is preclnded, or is not, rather, demanded t 
Whether our common consciousness ought to be the last of all 
foandations, or not, rather, the first of all problems in philosophy t 
The men of the Scottish school, as of the Qerman Clearing-up, 
took ^^ common sense " for a basis, and asserted its traths to be 
the fundamental facts and the guide in all philosophizing. They 
desired to return to the point which preceded, in the origin or 
modern philosophy, the schism between Empiricism and Ration- 
alism. Such a retrogression of things is, however, always irapofr- 
sible, and, when striven after, appears only as a forced and un- 
successful attempt. The next advance of philosophy demands 
that the common sense, with its so-called nataral knowledge, this 
presupposition of dogmatic cognition, cease to be r^^rded as 
the basis of philosophy, and be made into the first of its problems 
— into the object of its investigation. 

This Kant has done. How is the fact of our common or nataral 
consciousness possible 2 The fundamental fad of the dogmatic 
becomes the fundamental question of the critical philosophy. An 
advance more simple or more in accordance with the law of intel- 
lectual development could not be conceived. The dogmatic phi- 
losophy \!^th all its marked contrasts and the eclectically conducted 
Clearing-up with its labored adjustments indicate, in the clearest 
manner possible, the task of the ^^ Critique of the Season " and the 
aim of its research. The systems of knowledge independent of 
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and in conflict with experience having failed, the cognition of 
things in fnll harmony with experience is the end sought, the 
problem to be solved, and the thing to be explained. If thoBe 
conditions in the organization of our reason are discovered and 
pointed out which create experience in its universal and scientific 
validity, but which cannot produce any other kind of knowledge, 
then the aim is attained, and the problem is solved which Kant saw 
before him. The general theme of the " Critique of the Reason " 
lies, therefore, in the question. How and under what conditions is 
knowledge in conformity with experience? how is experience as 
science, methodically arranged experience, possible? Since, now, 
all experience consists in the uniting of the objects of our percep- 
tion or of phenomena, the theme of the ** Critique of Pure Keason " 
divides itself into three main problems : 1. How can sensations give 
rise to Phenomena? 2. How can phenomena give rise to Experi- 
ence? 3. How can the truths of experience give rise to Science or 
a methodically arranged knowledge of the phenomenal world 
which unceasingly progresses, ever widens its sphere, and con- 
stantly strives after the unity of a totality, although it never attains 
to the perfection of the finished whole? These originations are 
the creation or work of the reason, and are produced, in the first 
instance, through the intuitive, in the second through the thinking ; 
in the third through the ideal-giving faculty. Manifestly these 
powers and doings are so related to one another that they together 
gradually produce knowledge in conformity with experience. The 
intuitive reason (Space and Time) transforms our impressions into 
phenomena, and thus furnishes the material which the under- 
standing (through its power of uniting concepts) changes into 
troths of experience, which latter again offers the material for the 
reason to transform into Science or to systematically employ in its 
strivings after an arranged and perfected unity. This is not the 
place to discuss at length the solution of these three problems, the 
second of which proved the most difficult; but we have plainly 
enough before ns, as in the whole issue of the ^^ Critique of the Kea- 
son," the development of the lieason, or the unfolding and intensi- 
fying of our faculties of cognition as impelled by the desire for 
l^nowledge. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SOUL AND ITS IMMOR- 
TALITY. 

nAmLARD nOM THB OSUUJI of CAKL nuiDUCB 00aCBSI.*8 *' FBOOfS OF TBI IMMOft- 

TAUTT OF THS 80UL,'* BT STSAX B. BLOW. 

Ohaftsb II — {Continued), 

Perwnalilyy or the ImmanetU Development of the Soul and itf 

Immortality. 

1. At the ^ery first the sonl is seized as f ortuitousy nngroonded 
unity, placed in the outward world, immersed in its own outer 
body ; consciousness is apprehended as the distinction or diremp- 
ticn into inward and outward, the Ego and the non-Ego, the 
knowing of self and its other ; spirit is seized as the mediated 
necessary unity of the Ego and the non-Ego developed out of the 
double consciousness and grounded in itself. The task to which 
we now address ourselves is to learn more definitely the content 
of these different stages, and simultaneously to search out, step by 
step, what occurs in the progressive unfolding of the soul, and how 
in this unfolding the content of the soul is revealed. 

8. It is not a brilliant paradox, but the simple truth, that the 
immortality of the soul demands the death of the soul. The 
soul, aa eotd — i, «., the soul in its immediate undeveloped phase- 
must die like the body; as soul, the soul cannot persist. The 
soul must not love its life, but give up its life, in order to win it 
again as thought in Reason. Its life is the naivete of immediate 
unity, which, having no connciousness of otherness, neither knows 
nor fears anything external to itself. Its death is the resurreo- 
tion of consciousness; henceforth it is burdened with its other; 
unity is shattered, opposition is given with object ; upon the one 
side is the Ego, upon the other the non-Ego ; thus consciousness is 
itself double and contradictory ; consciousness of itself and con^ 
sciousness of its other. Uerewith, however, consciousness transfi^ 
ures itself. For in knowing the other it cancels its separation from 
the other ; the other of which it is conscious belongs to it quite 
as well as the self of which it is conscious. Through insight into 
the Identity or Continuity of subject and object the conflict ot 
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consciousness is overcome, and the death of consciousness is the 
birth of the spirit. Spirit is the transfiguration of consciousness ; 
the reconciliation of subject and object. In the spirit, soul and 
consciousness are bom again, and this new birth is a transforma- 
tion in which the self-consciousness in conscioasness is both posi- 
tively and negatively cancelled. 

8. In exact accord with this double-dying is the famone, but 
grossly misunderstood, distinction of Aristotle between the mortal 
^^vyri And the immortal 1^89 ; for the vov^ is realized only as the 
external existence of the '^vx^ ^ annulled. Its reality is thought ; 
this reality is immortality, for death lies not before it, but be* 
hind it. 

4. It is worthy of remark that the oldest Greek fathers, Jus- 
tin Martyr, Tatianus, and Theophilus, in accord with the scrip- 
tural trichotomy of body, soul, and spirit, promulgated the identi- 
cal doctrine of the soul which we have been defending, and 
recognized the same categories, though they seized them under 
the form of sensuous representation. They taught mortalem est 
anitnam ; notwithstanding, they rightly opposed the heathen, who^ 
seeming to propound the same doctrine, meant the annihilation of 
the spirit and denied the persistence of self-consciousness. There- 
fore the fathers added, '^ but the soul {y^vxn) shall rise again with 
a mortal body, for the spirit is imperishable and gives life " ('nvev^ta 
a^apTOP fy^oiroiovp). 

5. Throughont it is the spirit which, first in the phase of exist- 
ence, and then in that of consciousness, invisibly rales the soul 
until finally it realizes itself and manifests itself in its own proper 
image. First it appears as sotd in and with the body, hence as 
individual: this is the anthropological sphere. In the second 
sphere, that of phenomenology, it appears as subject, hence as 
consciousness. The subject is distinguished from the simple indi- 
vidual in that the latter only reprodaces the species, while the 
former is subject only in so far as it is a self. But is not the 
subject, like the individual, subordinate to the otherness to which 
it opposes itself ? We behold it die as the soul enters its third 
phase ; the only question is, what elements of the previous phases 
does this third phase take up into itself? At first we recognize 
in the soul's progress and transition only this much, that in the 
third or psychological sphere the spirit appears in its own ])roper 
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image, for it has transoended the external, which stood opposed to 
it, aud has reconciled and taken up its object into itself. There- 
fore it can have lost nothing of its essential nature ; it most have 
saved oat of its firat period its individuality, out of the second 
period its self-consciousness; it has mediated both individuality 
and self-consciousness, and added to them all that they lacked. 
Thus as Spirit it is all in all ; the realized form of the Universal, it 
is conscious at last of the wealth it has always possessed. 

6. We have now attained a point of view from which, in accord 
with the content of the Spirit, we can pursue our inquiry into the 
farther destiny of the Spirit. Its beginning was immediate ; that 
is to say, it came to the knowledge of itself and of its other with- 
out knowing haio it came ; whence it came it knows not even yet. 
Although it has found a beginning in itself as individual, yet this 
'VBTj beginning, through its contingency and immediacy, points to 
an origin outside of itself. As this contingent beginning led to 
thought, it must have come out of thought. Oonsciousness can- 
not rise out of the unconscious. Because the spirit is thinking 
activity, it is able to trace itself back to its immediate origin. 
And eonverdely this immediate origin points necessarily to an ul- 
timate origin in thought. It is worthy of remark also that the 
Individual does not make his beginning; he on]j finds it in him- 
self; this beginning points, therefore, to a higher origin. Bat 
this is as yet not found, nay, rather, it is found in the Besult. 

7. As realized in spirit, the soul has cancelled the opposition of 
subject aud object. It has mediated itself through its other — 
taken up its other into itself« The end it has thus attained is, 
however, only a relative, and corresponding to the relative begin- 
ning from which it moved. Its final end and ultimate origin 
must lie in this other through which it has mediated itself. For 
obviously this other, considered relatively to the spirit, is either 
subordinate to it or equal with it (in both of which cases opposi- 
tion cannot be cancelled in identity and the beginning remains 
nnfound) ; or finally it is that in which the spirit (which up to 
this point has progressively developed itself before us), moving 
backward, finds its origin — moving forward, finds its goal. 

8. If the spirit is a mediated somewhat, and has become con. 
scious of this mediation, it must recognize itself more definitely as 
finite spirit, and its other, through which it is mediated, as AbsQ- 
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lute Spirit. It cannot really recognize itself as spirit withont 
recognizing itself as finite spirit : as finite spirit its nature is its 
relationship to Absolute Spirit, in which it finds its condition and 
its truth — that without which it could not be and that toward 
which it endlessly strives. 

9. The soul is now spirit, i, «., it has deyeloped itself into Con- 
scious Unity with God and the World ; it is, however, finite spirit, 
for it finds its beginning as something given, and has its begin* 
Ding in time. The Absolute Spirit posits itself from eternity ; 
the finite spirit is through the Absolute Spirit. 

10. We took the soul as we found it for our initial point. We 
found that the soul had a beginning in its own nature and de- 
yeloped itself out of itself.- This nature of the soul was, however, 
something given ; thus really we plunged at once in mediae reef 
we had not the ultimate or primitive origin of the soul : this ulti- 
mate origin can only be the final result, which, moving from our 
giyen starting point, we shall attain. Beholding the soul deter- 
mine itself successively as Individual, as Subject, and as Spirit, 
we are led to the ultimate Ground or Origin which we presup- 
posed in the earlier stage of our inquiry. 

11. Just because the ultimate ground of finite being is Absolute 
Being, we must, firom any given starting-point, reach Absolute 
Being. The soul does not develop arbitrarily into something dif- 
ferent from itself, but moves from its finite beginning toward the 
Absolute Beginning, which is also its origin and goal. The im- 
plicit idea of the finite spirit is Mediation, i. e,j identity with and 
through the Absolute Spirit ; to make this implicit idea explicit 
is the soul's development. The finite spirit is in the Absolute 
Spirit, and the Absolute Spirit in the finite. 

12. The ground of the finite spirit is the Absolute Spirit, and 
the Absolute Spirit is the spirit which has its ground in itself. 
That which is its own ground must be also the ground of the finite 
or dependent, whence it follows that the finite spirit partakes of 
the Infinite Spirit. 

13. The recognition of God as Absolute Spirit, or Causa Suiy is 
not simply a formal postulate — i. d., it is not a postulate which 
lacks reality and with, which we try to satisfy ourselves merely 
becsause we can go no farther. It is not a fiction of the mind set 
jip as a tranquillizing conclusion to the endless, restless series of 
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ongbt. Rstber has oar ioqniiy yielded the result that in tbe 
ite spirit Qod realized himself, for the development of finite 
rit enda with the recognition of God as tlie Absolate Spirit, 
ose presnppodtioa is necessary to its own being aa spirit. 
L4. Tbe spirit is that which is Causa Sui — i. e., the spirit can 
re its presupposition only in spirit. The presupposition of finite 
rit is therefore necessarily Absolnte Spirit. It follows that the 
■solute Spirit produces itself in itself in the same manner in 
ich the spirit made in its image de7elop3 itself. 

15. The deeper insight ia this, that from eternity to eternity 
•d produces himself in Himself, in that out of the UniverBal 
■ongh the Particular he beoomes Individual. The Indiridnal 
w entirely the trnth of the Universal and the Particular that 
ly both become Individual through an individualizing or de- 
niiniug process. For both Univereal and Partionlar are limited, 
termined, or individualiEed by the limit which separates them 
im the Individual, or rather from eternity to eternity they do- 
mine themselves through this limit as individual. Secondly, 
9 individnal is Spirit by means of nnion witli subjectivity from 
erlasting to everlasting : for Spirit is the truth of individuality 
d subjectivity in the sense that these latter are complete only in 
air union as Spirit. Thirdly, Spirit as such is not only a Total- 
complete in itself, bnt it is reflected as a totality in each of the 

imentsofits Selt'-determining activity. Each of the Moments 
the Total is therefore itself a tot«!ily jienetrated by and rair- 
'ing the whole. Throngh this reflection the spirit realiEee itself 
determines itself as personality. To recapitulate: The finite 
pends upon and implies the Infinite. The Infinite has the 
■m of self-relation 'or Universality, The Universal is the true 
dividual. The Individual has the form of selt-conscions Spirit, 
le realization of self-conscions spirit is Altsolute Personality, 
irsonality is inclusivenesa — transparency — that which penetrates 
and is penetrated by all. 

16. Thus the ternary proems of life develops itself three times 
thin the essence of Ood, therein cancelling numerical differ- 
cc. lo its first phasa it appsars as Universal, Particular, and 
dividual ; in its second phase, as Individnal, Snbject, and PeP- 
9 ; in the third and final phas^, as that which determines itself 

itself — as that which is determined by itself, and as self-com- 
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mtinicating person proceeding again oat of this determination. 
Herein God realizes himself as Absolnte Spirit, which is its own 
object, and which realizes this object through itself. 

17. Conseqaentlj the Absolnte Spirit not only engenders him- 
self within himself, but also creates ontside of himself his complete 
image. This image, throngh the force of his absolnte personality, 
he penetrates and concretely realizes. This perfect image is the 
finite spirit. 

18. The finite spirit is also spirit ; it is essentially spirit ; con- 
sequently it proceeds from spirit — i. ^., from the Absolute Spirit. 
It is the created image of God. The finite spirit, as spirit, par- 
takes of the Absolute Spirit ; it differs from the latter in that it is 
created and finite. Like the Creator, it is a self — ^but a created 
self. This implies that its destiny is to realize itself through a 
progressive self-unfolding. To this end the first requisite is per- 
sonality, or the fiowing union of the finite with the Infinite Spirit. 
This personality is seized as the Unity of Thought or Spirit — 
Spirit is one; that is to say, fibst. Spirit is the only reality; 
ontside of it there is nothing real. Second. Spirit itself is Unity ; 
for, as there is nothing outside of spirit, spirit cannot be ontside 
of itself. Spirit is not a number, to be distinguished from a pre- 
ceding or following number; so it is contradictory to speak of a 
plurality of spirits coexistent or successive. As personal^ spirit 
is always emphatically one and the same. Upon this insight rests 
the philosophy of Aristotle, and upon the gross misapprehension 
of this insight rests the absurd accusation brought against him, 
that he attributed to the whole of humanity a single soul, con- 
ceived as existing external to all men, and yet the common prop- 
erty of all. 

19. As, in accordance with the foregoing, the finite spirit is pro- 
gressively united with the Absolute Spirit, which is its ground, it 
necessarily ascribes to itself pre-existence, or, rather, an essence 
prior to existence. Throngh this essence it must have developed 
out of the Universal, through the particular into the Individual, 
before beginning the individual development which up to this 
point we have considered. 

20. Held under the form of sensuous representation, pre-exist- 
ence involves the contradiction of existing before existence. The 
speculative content of the doctrine, however, is, that pre-existenoe 
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refers to the essence back of manifeBtation, the pure being bade 
of existeoce— the existence which underlies self-recognizing Being. 
The truth of pre-existence is therefore essence, or rather poten- 
tiality in Ood. Hence a procession out of Ood, which €U proces- 
sion is existence, or the eternally spoken Word. This procession 
may be indicated as follows : Moving from God it manifests itself 
first as Universal or the undetermined unity of Being and Naught 
— thence it passes through the particular, which is Becoming, into 
Existence. Ood thinks it, and it is done ! The next step is, that 
Existence should become Conscious Being, or, in otiier words, that 
phenomenal existence should move forward into actuality. 

21. Creation is essentially that which is brought forth out of 
what is not, or pure being ; more adequately grasped. Creation is 
seen to be divine in its origin. Creation must, however* not be 
identified with God ; it is rather the negation of the divine essence, 
the contradiction of himself which God produces out of himself. 
Just on this account, however, it is not the abstract contradiction 
pfy but the immanent contradiction in God. Inasmuch as Crea* 
tion is essentially the extemalization of God, his revelation of 
himself outside of himself, it follows that, as existence, it is not 
eternal, for only God is eternal in his existence. Consequently, 
the contradiction of the divine essence must exist under the form 
of time, although this contradiction as immanent essence is itself 
eternal. It is therefore as essential to creation to have a begin* 
ning in time as it is essential to God to have realized himself from 
all eternity. 

22. From this it follows that the soul of man, being ^tfo spirit, 
and belonging to creation, has as phenomenon its beginning in time* 
As essence, however, before its Manifestation in time it was inherent 
potentiality in God. 

28. From this insight follows still another result. If the sonl, 
as phenomenon, had its beginning in time, it must, as phenomenal 
and external, have its end in time. So much follows logically 
from our premise (and nothing more); and, though this result was 
limited in a former stage of our inquiry, it is our duty to re-state 
it here in the light of the deeper insight and more adequate deter- 
mination to which we have now attained. Only the phenomenal 
existence of the soul has an end, and it has tliis end only in time, 
for only time ends ; as the beginning of this existence in time finds 
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ite origin backward in eternity, bo its &nd in time flows forward 
and melts into eternity. Its origin in eternity was pare being and 
eBBence ; the end of the soul as phenomenal existence mnst, on the 
oontrary, be the conterU which it has developed ont of its essence 
and existence. 

24. All tnrns, therefore, upon the question whether the devel- 
oped content of the soul is identical with the pure being in which, 
before existence, it originated. Pure being is, however, nothing 
but undeveloped being : therefore, the end of the soul is the nega- 
tion of this beginning, for Soul realized is being developed into 
Self-conscious Spirit. We must therefore say that what the soul 
receives from eternity undeveloped it takes back developed into 
eternity. Time, which lies between, is the developing process, 
and this development follows necessarily from the idea of created 
being — ^whicb has defined itself as being externalized or projected 
in time. 

25. It has now become more glaringly evident that the immor- 
tality of the soul depends upon the content it develops and reveals 
in time. This renews the question, In what does this content con- 
sist t The cogency of this question is now definitely apprehended : 
we must therefore study it more closely, and we are able to do this 
because we have found in God's self-revealing process the same 
categories through which the content of the soul develops itself. 

26. The implicit being of the soul first realizes and reveals itself 
as Individuality. To us, therefore, the soul appears first under 
the form of Individuality ; we recognize it first as Being which 
IB for itself. The content of this first determination is as follows : 
As being for self, the soul, like every other object, is an individual ; 
as soul it is the individual, the principle or essence of all individu- 
ality, the germ of individualization or determination, the indivisi- 
ble itself, simplicity and unity. This is the first relationship of 
the soul — ^its relationship to the world. The soul is to the world 
as unity to the manifold — ^rather it is the unity which includes this 
manifold in itself. 

27. Through this refiection of the individual by the world is 
tested whether the soul has its own true being in itself; t. «., 
whether it also reflects itself in itself. The soul meets the test by 
developing itself into consciousness : the Individual becomes Sub- 
ject As subject, it is conscious not only of itself, but of its other ; 
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it knows this other as other, and therefore knows the difference 
between itself and the other. As result of this first contradiction, 
it becomes conscioas of contradiction in each of the moments of 
the contradiction, separating itself first into body and soul, and 
secondly distinguishing in its other subject and object. Thus con- 
sciousness finds itself in its other, and its other in itself. The 
subject not only finds the object in itself, but also finds the sub- 
ject outside of itsslf, and the truth or outcome of this subject in 
the highest or Absolute Subject. Thus self-consciousness culmi- 
nates in the consciousness of God ; herewith the soul enters into its 
relationship to God. But this relationship is still burdened with 
alien elements ; consciousness is still divided against itself and the 
contradiction unsolved. 

28. Inasmuch as consciousness holds in itself not only sdf but 
the other of self, herein uniting the contradictory, inasmuch as it 
finds the other in itself, and itself in the other, thus identifying the 
opposites, inasmuch as finally it finds the Source and the outcome 
of itsslf in the other, viz., in the Absolute Consciousness thus tran- 
scending the contradiction, its process is one in which the contra- 
diction posited is progressively annulled. The subject itself is 
finally penetrated by the Absolute Spirit to which originally it 
opposed itself; thus it rises into personality which must verify it- 
self as penetrability. Thus the subject as person attains to partici- 
pation with that which was formerly opposed it ; thus the soul 
develops itself through consciousness into spirit which is ei^sentially 
tohefor theSpirU. Spirit as such is subject and object; it has 
no subject and no object but itself. There remains, therefore, 
nothing but Spirit. What is not Spirit is not actual, but only a 
moment of actuality, a vanishing element in the total self-mani- 
festation of Spirit. Herein lies the distinction between Nature 
and the Spirit. Nature manifests in isolation and fragmentariness 
that which Spirit holds in indivisible Unity. Spirit is one; it 
grasps even Nature as a totality, which Nature itself can never do. 

29. Through this identity of the human Spirit, the original 
identity within the Absolute Spirit is realized or brought to con- 
sciousness. On the other hand, the difference out of which spirit 
proceeded is both negatively and positively cancelled. Both these 
results are mediated through Personality, which, sounding forth 
from God, rings through the Universe, and, resounding from the 
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finite Spirit, penetrated bj the Spirit of God, echoeB tbroagh all 
the Spheres of Creation. 

30« The Boal ia created by God ; that is, it is externalized — 
podted as existence. This is its first phase. It is, however, 
created to be Spirit, or, in other words, determined to be self-de- 
termining. Therefore, it develops itself oat of the conditions of 
creature, oat of the passive determination of existence, more exactly 
oat of being for self, or individnality, to consciousness ; out of con- 
sciousness into Spirit, or Being in and for itself. This path which 
moves from creation, which in its turn moves from God, leads 
necessarily back to God, for, as God is Spirit, the goal of Creation 
must be also Spirit. Herein this path of the soul's development 
is seized as a JRegreasue or retarn into God. It is, however, also, 
so far as its content is concerned, a progress, for the soul does not 
return into the essence under the form of which it was from eter- 
nity in God, neither does it return to the form of its own imme- 
diate existence in time, but it returns to GK>d as the complete reali- 
zation of what it was created to be, in that, through this return into 
God, it comprehends its own idea, and progressively unfolds it 
without losing, in any phase of its development, a single element 
of its realization. 

31. The development of the soul is therefore not concluded with 
its return as Spirit into God ; rather, it is essential to the idea of 
Spirit that, through its individuality, it is and remains distinct 
from God and from all creation ; that, through its subjectivity, it 
is and remains conscious of itself, of God, and of all being ; finally, 
through its personality it annuls it« limitations, and, without detri- 
ment to its finitude, persists and progresses into the infinite. The 
persistence of individuality and subjectivity is also demanded by 
the very idea of personality, which, as inclusiveness, implies, not 
only the negative cancelling of finitude, but the taking up of fini- 
tude into itself. 

32. In the light of our attained insight we are now able to de- 
fine more adequately the diilerence between the immediate tmity 
of the soul in its first appearance, and the mediated unity which 
the finite spirit in its complete development proves itself to be. 
The immediate unity of the Soul is not pure immediateness, for 
the former implies at least the soul, while the latter is utterly de- 
void of any determination. Pure immediateness is the uncon- 
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■cioiis abstraetion from all distinction or determination ; it is the 
undetermined void. When, however, the sonl is seized in its im- 
mediate unity, this unitj may be more adequately defined as the 
nrnpUeitf/ attributed to the soul, in so far as the eoul remains after 
all manilbldness recognized as externality has been consciously 
abstracted. To this simplicity we are led by the abstraction from 
otherness, which necessarily grows out of the recognition of other- 
ness. For, when otherness emeiges, we can at first transcend it 
only by abstracting from it, thus conquering a footing outside of 
it through which we secure ourselves against it.^ Simplicity, 
therefore, is attributed to the soul in consequence of a previous 
abstraction from otherness based upon an antecedent recognition 
of otherness. Hence it is a mediated immediateness, and we 
understand by simplicity that final inwardness which remains after 
all that is outward has been abstracted, the last retreat into which 
the soul as essence retires. Mediated unity, on the contrary, doea 
not abstract from otherness in order to preserve itself, but it pene> 
trates and includes its other as it is itself penetrated and included. 
The immediate unity of the soul is itself still something external, 
for it is that contradiction of the external which still feels the pres- 
sure of externality ; the mediated unity, on the contrary, is imma- 
nent, for the outward belongs to it. 

33. Thus far, in speaking of the other with which the individual 
spirit identifies itself, we have referred to^essential being as mani- 
fested in Natare, in the world of spirits and in God. We must, 
however, also include otherness in the individual spirit itself. 
This other, which belongs immediately to the individual spirit, is 
the body. Spirit, in this aspect, is the identity of body and souL 

34. In speaking of the body of the soul we must again distin- 
guish between the external body, from which the soul can separate 
itself, and the internal body, from which the soul, being simple, 
cannot separate itself, because it is immanent in the sonl. It is 
through this body that the sonl is for iteelf and distinguishes it- 
self from others. This body is also the soul's mediation, for with- 
out an individuality of its own it could not ascend through con- 
scionsness to that identity of subject and object in which it com- 
pletes and reveals itself as spirit. 
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36. Through the abstraction of all that was bodily we attributed 
to the 60ul, in the first momeut of its movement, individnalitj, or 
rather the principle of all individnality. This individuality is, 
as it were, the protection of the soul's identity throughout the 
different phases of the soul's self-externalization. As mentioned, 
we seized individuality first by abstracting the body. In the 
final phase of development, on the contrary, it is the body which 
realizes and protects individnality and distingnishes one essential 
being from another. For the body is otherness * or negation, and, 
as result of the identity of the inward and outward negation, is 
sliown to be implicit in the soul. 

36. We have now a more adequate knowledge of the content 
which has developed itself in and from the soul. It is .the spirit. 
And spirit consists, on the one hand, in the identity of the soul 
with its body, and, on the other, in the identity of the spirit itself 
with its object. It is through the identity of the soul with its 
body that the soul preserves its individuality and its subjectivity 
in its personality. It is through the identity of the spirit with 
its object that the spirit preserves its personality in its freedom. 

This result must be comprehended word by word, and in the 
exact definition of each particular word ; only thus will it be rec- 
ognized not as a formal result, but as the organic content both of 
that original development whose course we have retraced, and of 
the new development whose goal we have anticipated in intro- 
dacing the element of freedom into the idea of Spirit. For the 
moment, however, we must concentrate our attention on the dif- 
ference between the identity of the soul with its negation and the 
identity of the spirit with its negation. The former is the Spirit 
in itself, the latter the Spirit outside of itself. In itself and out of 
itself it is, however, always the same spirit. 

37. It has been said that from the personality of the finite spirit 
follows its freedom. To distingnish personality from the individu- 
ality and subjectivity included in it, we have defined it as pene- 
trability. Penetrability is that quality through which the finite 
spirit enters into inward union and vital interaction with the 
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Abflolnte Spirit, and through this Abaolate Spirit into anion and 
interaction with the whole created nniverse. Thos, nothing re- 
mains external, or rather alien, to the spirit. Through personali- 
ty, matter itself is penetrated by the spirit, which in the di^eda 
membra of the material world recognizes itself. By virtue of this 
personality, therefore, the finite spirit is seized as the totality of 
all its moments which in Nature lie outside of each other, and are 
united only in spirit. The spirit recognizes in its object itself as 
other, herein cancelling alienation and revealing the nature of the 
object. The spirit penetrates all because it is itself penetrated 
by the Absolute Spirit. Personality is, therefore, the outcome 
of continuity or stability, the transfiguration of identity, and 
the* cancelling of contradiction in both a negative and positive 
sense. 

38. The essence of freedom is, therefore, identical with personali- 
ty ; freedom is included in and conditioned by i\ie pereon. Freedom 
of the spirit may be defined negatively as the negation of any 
limiting or determining power alien to the spirit ; positively oon- 
ceived, it is the power of self-determination. Through personality 
freedom is mediated in the finite spirit. For, though the finite 
spirit is determined by the Highest Spirit, which herein manifests 
itself ae highest, yet this determining spirit relatively to the deter- 
mined spirit is not an external, objective, alien force, but, only 
through its personality. Absolute Spirit. Personality belongs to 
the Absolute Spirit and to the finite Spirit. In the former it 
is immediately active, in the latter, in its first phase, it is passive. 
Hence, conformably to the essence of personality, there follow 
reciprocal action and reaction. Consequently, it is no alien force 
which acts upon the finite spirit. 

89. The possession of freedom is the guarantee of immortality ; 
this is the logical result of the process of development The in- 
dividuality of the soul and the consciousness of the eubjed are 
preserved in th^ personality of the finite spirit through the free- 
dom demanded by personality. On the n^ative side, freedom 
implies the disappearance of the negative po^er which threatened 
persistence ; on the positive side, it implies that the soul, as finite 
spirit, is self-determining, because determined by spirit. The con- 
tinuous action of the Absolute Spirit upon the finite spirit must 
make the latter increasingly self-determining. The complatfr 
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penetration of the finite spirit by the Absolute Spirit would be 
the finite spirit's complete self-determination. 

40. While, therefore, personality is secure from destruction and 
certain of persistence through the freedom which belongs to its 
idea, it also guards and maintains within itself individuality, or 
indivisibility, and consciousness. For it is implied in personality 
that the moments out of which it emerges (Individuality and 
Consciousness) shall each be included in their essence, though 
transfigured in their form, just as the idea of spirit includes essen- 
tially these same moments apprehended as soul and subject. The 
indivisible has become penetrable, the individual has become per- 
son, but that which penetrates through and through is not some- 
thing alien and inimical to the individual ; consequently, it is 
not destructive of individuality. In other words, individuality 
could only be submerged in its abstract opposite ; but this enemy 
has disappeared, for what is is individual. So consciousness 
could lose itself only in its opposite, abstract being, but conscious- 
ness has emerged from being ; it is developed being — the truth or 
outcome of being; it is penetrated by being; it has coalesced 
indissolubly with being; therefore, consciousness can go over 
only into universal consciousness, and in this it becomes clearer 
and purer, like color in the light. 

41. The persistence of the human soul has proved itself to be 
essentially personal persistence — i. e.^ the finite spirit, as pene- 
trating and penetrated, is in both active and passive union with its 
other or the Absolute Spirit. The activity of the finite spirit is, 
therefore, one of Erinnerung^ Recollection is twofold : it looks 
backward and moves forward ; it presupposes a source which it 
remembers and demands — a goal toward which all its activity 
shall tend. It is, therefore, both the internal principle of the 
developing soul and the ultimate result of this development, viz., 
immortality itself. There is no point of time in which the soul 
cannot remember a preceding point ; hereupon rests the Platonic 
psychology. There is, likewise, no point of time in which the 
soul attains to perfect and complete recollection. Such a point 
would be the temporal end of the soul ; this temporal end would, 



> BrwMTWkg means recolleeiion, and in thiii place also a deepening of the loul in 
Mtf-knowledge^it is a sort of dinond into one's self. 
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however, be eternity, «. 6,^ the totality of all moments as acta* 
ality. The reason that much seems accidental to the understand- 
ing is one and the same with the reason that so mach slips out of 
the memory. Contingency is negated only through the appre- 
hension of continuity, and things forgotten come again to the 
recollection only when all things are seen in connection, as 
moments in an inclusive process. From time to time there ssems 
to float before us, out of a primeval past, vague visions of things 
known and unknown ; try as we may, we cannot make the vision 
definite. Much of the past, which once was near and vivid, melts 
into unconsciousness ; much of the future, which tried to come to 
us and could not, recedes into the invisible distance; but if we 
have forever lost the one, shall we never grasp the other t 

42. It is worthy of remark, for it will aid us to orient ourselves, 
that freedom, immortality, and EHnnerung are the more exact 
determinations of personality which develop themselves out of 
its contents and exhibit the relations of the finite spirit with itself, 
and to all that is other than itself. Thus, too, the prophetic long- 
ing of feeling to meet its loved ones beyond the grave, the hope 
guaranteed by faith of conscious reunion before the throne of God, 
determines itself in personality as a mediated concept. As faith 
is not ashamed of the Gospel, so philosophy is not ashamed of the 
childish representation of this reunion, but, in face of the sneer 
and jeer of pantheism, seeks its ideal development. This childish 
representation is one stage of the development, though a low 
stage. The spirit transcends it as it learns to distinguish the false 
from the true selfhood. 

43. But in mortality there is not complete penetration, for the 
body unpenetrated by spirit decays. This is one side of death ; 
the other is, that penetration becomes complete in the resurrection, 
which is nothing else than the penetration of the body, the final 
cancelling of contingency, and the transition to an eternally pro- 
gressive reflection and reciprocal penetration. 

44. The resurrection is the consummation of the soul's beatitude, 
for it leaves nothing foreign and impenetrable to the soul standing 
over against the soul. The last enemy has been destroyed. 
Herein, however, blessedness is only negatively defined. Posi- 
tively defined, blessedness is not the pure light, but the fulness of 
colors in the light and their reciprocal interpenetration ; in 
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other words, the traDsfigaration of the body with the eoul in the 
spirit. There shall come a time, and it shall be for all time, when 
one person shall, literally, be within another ; when each one of 
lis shall read in the other the hidden secret which, as yet, we 
know not even in ourselves. All shall be transparent. Now, the 
sonl is clearer than the body — mens notior corpore ; the sonl is 
transparent, the body opaque. But the time shall come when 
the body shall be completely penetrated, and one with the Sonl 
in the Spirit. 

45. As the spirit, in the process of self-development and self- 
realization, moves through three spheres, and only in the third 
sphere attains its adequate form, so in each sphere it moves 
through three phases, the third of which always includes the other 
two, and therein develops (though always within the limits of 
the special sphere) the enduring germ of immortality. 

That what has been said may grow clearer, we must now again 
(as demanded by the spirally progressive movement of the idea) 
circle around our course from its remote beginning, thus develop- 
ing a fresh content and a further completeness. 

46. In the Anthropological Sphere the soul moves through its 
natural existence or corporeality, and through its yet dreaming 
intemality, to its actuality which is attained when intemality 
comes to itself in the body. This Actuality is the unity and 
individuality of the soul, manifested sb feeling. Feeling is, there- 
fore, the imperishable basis of " being in and by self." 

In the sphere of phenomenology, the subjectivity which results 
from feeling dirempts itself into the double consciousness, whose 
unity is the Beason of the Subject. Keason is thus the persist- 
ence of heing for self. 

In the psychological sphere, the Spirit, which is the Concrete 
realization of Beason, moves through its theoretical sphere in 
which the object acts upon it, and through its practical sphere in 
which it acts upon the object, to its truth or actuality, which 
proves itself to be Personality. Personality consists in the active 
and passive participation of the soul with the body in the Spirit, 
and also in the communion of the finite Spirit with the Absolute 
Spirit, and with all other Spirits. 

47. With Personality is bound up, on the one side, Erinnerung^ 
as the outcome of Feeling, and, on the other side. Freedom, as the 
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If this activity, or one of its products, is to be perceived, 
the attention of the perceiving individnal is requisite. But this 
attention is also a renunciation of the individnal as such and 
a surrendering of itself to the objective thinking, as the one life. 
Hence, it is also not the individual, but the one life, which per* 
ceives. 

In the above established fact, therefore, the one life acts upon 
itself; and thus it seems fully explained and made comprehensi- 
ble how it, as the life of consciousness, not only can but must be 
conscious of itself in its activity ; precisely as individual life 
becomes conscious of its individual freedom. The problem seems 
solved. 

2. Strict as this argumentation appeare to be, and although not 
every one might be able to point out its defect, I still hope that no 
one will be satisfied with it. Indeed, I have made use of it only to 
make the real point in issue more prominent. The defect in it is 
this : It is quite true that the individuality is altogether pushed 
back into the inner sphere of contemplation, and that it does not 
occur at all on the field of objective world-contemplation, where 
only the unity occurs. But what sort of a unity is this! It is 
simply SamenesSj but by no means a numerical unity. It is true 
that the many are altogether the same, without any qualitative 
distinction ; but they are not one in point of number. On the 
contrary, rather, that Sameness is repeated many times, and this 
manifoldness rather constitutes a separation. From this it fol- 
lows that the established fact involves the following assertion: 
One of those many individuals is to suspend the original Sameness 
by absolute freedom ; it is to determine itself by actual activity 
beyond that Sameness, which inner further determination will 
probably image itself also upon a material product. But this 
change is not only to efiect the one individual, which actually 
acts, but likewise at the same time all the repetitions of that indi- 
vidual, separated as they arc by numbers. That change, since it 
is to be perceived by them all, is to alter the world-contemplation 
of them all in the same manner as it has changed that of the free 
t>riginator of the change, in whom the change might be explained 
from the contemplation of his inner freedom. The matter to be 
made clear, therefore, is, how the inner absolute freedom of one 
individual can change and bind the contemplation of all. It 
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appears at once that the question is important ; and it can be 
seen why the queation can be solved only by showing up a con- 
necting link here, through which the numerical separation would 
be suspended in the same way as the objective self-representation 
of life suspended the qualitative separation, and by means of 
which the life would be comprehended as numerically one, pre- 
cisely as it has been comprehended previously as qualitatively one. 
Not until that link has been shown up can we justly say what we 
prematurely attempted to say before — namely : that it is the one 
life of consciousness, which acts upon itself, and that hence it must 
necessarily be conscious of itself in this its activity. It is there- 
fore our next task to find that link, since it alone can solve the 
problem placed before us in the established fact. 

This link will, of course, show itself to be a new fact of conscious- 
ness, to which we must assign its place in the comprehension of 
the totality of our phenomenon. 

3. In order to fix the real point in dispute still more concisely, 
and thereby, of course, to bring the clearness of the solution nearer 
to us, we shall compare it with the preceding point as follows : 
We cannot proceed here as we did previously, nor can we hope to 
deduce the link required here from the foregoing. Previously 
thinking represented the reposing and dead power of life ; the 
mere fixed being of that power; and the image of that power in 
contemplation was nature. Hence, natare is as unchangeable as 
Its prototype; and not only is it not involved in, but it is down- 
right contradictory to, the conception of nature to think in it a 
change, a deviation from its eternal law, a new creation. Any- 
thing like this is altogether excluded by that thinking of a nature, 
and is impossible. If, nevertheless, it should occur, it would be 
possible only through a completely new principle of thinking, 
utterly opposed to all previous thinking. 

But this is precisely what our fact involves. Absolute freedom 
of life is to make something real even down in the sensaous 
world. Uence, something utterly new is certainly to bo created in 
that world. This follows neither from nature itself, nor from its 
contemplation ; indeed, it is downright contradictory to nature." 
Hence, the contemplation of this new creature must also be a new 
creature by an absolute hicUuSy without any gradual transition of 
the fixed contemplation of nature; not only not corresponding to 
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and not explainable from the development of this contemplation 
of nature, bat in direct contradiction to it. 

Still, in so far as this product is nevertheless to be visible within 
the sphere of sensuous contemplation, this sphere itself will dirempt 
into an unehangecMe sphere, as the expression of the first think- 
ing, and into a sphere changeable through freedom. 

(This, thongh in itself important and to be well pondered, is 
for our present investigation merely collateral.) 

4. Now, where do we propose to connect this altogether new 
contemplation } 

We are well aware that we cannot proceed here as the material- 
ist does, who is ready with the reply : " Why, these products of 
freedom are simply in themselves" — ^how difficult he would find 
it to defend this if he considered what he were saying I — ^^and 
make impressions upon us, therefore, according to what they are ! '^ 
The way of the materialist proceeds from the outward to the in- 
ward ; ours proceeds from the inward. We must show up an in- 
ward, which is contemplated in those products. Now, this inward 
does not lie concealed, as we have seen just now, in the thinking 
of the power, but in a new and higher, though perhaps not really 
actual thinking, which enters consciousness. We shall call it for 
the present X. This X is, in this series, the absolute first, and it is,, 
like the previously pointed out thinking of the power in general^ 
represented in a sensuous world, and in contemplation represented 
in a product of this sensuous world, as a new creation within it. 

5. What kind of a thinking is this ? This product of the ra- 
tional being outside of us is to appear as one of absolute origin, as 
a new creation within fixed and established nature. Hence the 
thinking which lies at its basis is also to appear as a new thinkings 
not proceeding from the series of preceding thinking, as the se- 
quence proceeds from the ground, but as a thinking which is 
absolute in comparison with all previous thinking. Furthermore^ 
that product is not to appear as product of my freedom — of mine^ 
the thinking individual. But now there is no immediate object 
of inner contemplation at all except freedom ; hence it must be 
freedom, which is determined by that required thinking = X» 
And, since it is not my own determination of freedom, it must be 
a foreign determination ; hence a limitation of freedom. 

Thus far we are clear ; the only question is. What kind of & 
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limitation of freedom is this ! The power in general is altogether 
determined; it is One ; it is altogether a totality, and the same in 
every repetition; and as snch it is posited as existing already 
through the previous thinking, and engrafted upon unchangeable 
nature. But so far as that power extends, so far the freedom of 
every repetition extends. The new thinking = X cannot be in 
contradiction to this thinking; it cannot cancel a freedom posited 
by the latter, in so far as it is thus posited through the latter. Hence 
the thinking X is certainly not a limitation of freedom, in so far as 
it can do something — in which respect alone freedom is posited 
through the first thinking. Each repetition can do everything in- 
volved in the power by virtue of the first thinking. Hence there 
remains for the thinking X only a limitation of freedom through 
freedom itself ; X must renounce that freedom. The thinking X 
would thus be a law addressed to freedom to limit itself through 
itself. Although freedom cam, do something by virtue of the first 
thinking, it shall not (must not, ought not to) do what it can. X 
is a prohibition of the use of a certain, undoubtedly existing, free- 
dom. This absolute prohibition, as an inwardness — ^and made 
manifest in the external contemplation precisely as the one power 
of life was manifested previously — would produce in that contem- 
plation a product of the freedom of a rational being outside of me, 
just as that power of life produced in contemplation a nature with- 
out any freedom at all. 

6. Let us first express clearly the new discovery we have made. 
Previously we said : Life, as one, has its determined power, and 
can develop that power altogether and without any drawback in 
every numerical repetition of itself. Now, however, we say : That 
is true; but, nevertheless, there occur in the absolute thinking of 
that life prohibitions to make use of that freedom in certain causes. 
I add these words purposely, since I do not speak at all, as yet, of 
the law in its unity, but merely of its single, transitory, and, as it 
were, psychological utterances. 

This prohibition occurs in the one life, and hence in all its 
numerical repetitions. 

We said above that the explanation of the fact under discussion 
would force upon us the assumption of another fact. This new 
fact has just been found. It is the appearance of a moral law — 
though for the present manifested only in the form of prohibitions 
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of certain utterances of freedom. This at the same time leads as 
at once into a new chief division of onr whole subject. We may 
properly characterize the contents of that division as a higher 
faculty^ in relation to which the faculty treated of in our two first 
divisions, both in its theoretical and in its practical form, is a 
lower faculty. 

Part Third. — Concerning the Higher Faculty. 

Chapter I. 

THE MORAL TIE BETWEEN mDrVIDUALS. 

We have asserted this thinking of being able to do something — 
which yet we are prohibited from doing — precisely as we have 
previously asserted the thinking of the power represented in exter- 
nal contemplation ; and as we posited the latter as a fixed world 
of nature, so we posited the former as the product of the freedom 
of free beings outside of the contempkting individual. We have 
shown how that thinking of a prohibition occurs internally, and how, 
precisely on that account, the appearance of such a product of free- 
dom occurs externally. Wo have further shown how that limita- 
tion of freedom through the law does not need to enter into clear 
consciousness, and that it does not enter consciousness in original 
construction any more than the power of life did in the original 
construction of nature, being merely the invisible ground of de- 
termination of such a limitation of the productive power of 
imagination, through which there arises for us the appearance of 
a product of freedom of a free being. 

But I say still more. We have actually deduced fixed nature 
from an inner and higher principle ; the existing power of life is 
the ground of its existence and its determination. Have we de- 
duced in the same way the system of Egos and their organized 
bodies ? As a fact, we have established it also ; and we have, fur- 
thermore, added the general deduction that, in this representation 
of life, its unity, which was broken off in the individuality, is re- 
stored. After that we closed with the general reflection that this 
sum of Egos is infinite in its possibility, but ended and determined 
in actuality. This last expression shows us what is lacking: the 
determining ground of this objective contemplation of a system of 
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Egos outside of ns, and the principle, which limits the infinity of 
such an image, have not jet been pointed ont The just dis- 
covered thinking of a prohibition has furnished ns this lacking 
principle. Whenever a prohibition makes itself felt within us — 
or would make itself felt if we were to make the feeling clear to 
our consciousness — ^not to act, because an expression of freedom 
outside of ns is to be expected, thero we posit a free being ; and 
wherever, together with the prohibition, that expression itself 
appears to us, we posit a product of that free being. 

We have discovered that the use of freedom (the actual develop- 
ment of the existing power of life) is subordinated to a higher law 
addressed to inner freedom itself, in coneequence of which the 
latter is to determine itself through itself. Whether this law 
appears in that unity and universality in which we have announced 
it just at present, or whether it is, perhaps, in this its formal unity, 
merely a conception produced by ourselve?, does not concern us 
here at all. Wo speak here merely of its single, tactically occur- 
ring ntterances of the single, determined prohibitions. 

Concerning these we have found the following : The one life, 
which is qualitatively one and the same, is separated into many 
numerically different repetitions, each of which is possessed of the 
entire One power of life. Let us assume that one of these repe- 
titions should exercise a part of that one common power of life ; 
then there arises — ^immediately, absolutely, and as a new creation 
— a prohibition, within all the other numerical repetitions, to 
work against that exercise of power; a prohibition which, al- 
though it does not necessarily enter consciousness, can, neverthe- 
less, be always raised into consciousness by reflection, and which, 
moreover, at any rate, exists in the inwardness of life and mani- 
fests itself as principle in an external contemplation (of course, 
only for him who attends, who transplants himself from out of 
his own individuality into the sphere of unity). I say it is a 
prohibition, not impotence. The individual can well enough, but 
he shall not, must not do it. He can do it physically, but he 
cannot do it morally. Hence we certainly do maintain that the 
freedom of the one individual does determine and form imme- 
diately the freedom of all ; not immediately in a physical way, 
however, but mediately, through the uprising prohibition, in a 
moral way. Thus, then, the numerical separation has been can* 
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celled, as was required, and the golf, which remained between the 
many sensnoaslj, lias been filled up morally, not by a physical, 
but by a moral connection. 

Nevertheless, it is necessary, in order to throw fall clearness on 
the preceding, that we should first definitely establish the distino- 
tion between the physical and the moral nexus. 

A physical nexus exists where a cause, immediately through 
its effect upon itself, is also effect upon another, where Belt-de- 
termination, therefore, is at the same time determination of an- 
other, and where this effect upon self, or self-determination, and 
effect upon another, or determination of another, are in their na- 
ture one and the same. A material body, for instance, moving in 
space, moves itself, of course, first of all ; and is, in so far, only 
self-determination. But immediately through that self-movement 
it propels everything, which resists it with less power, out cf that 
space, which it enters. Its self-movement and its movement of 
another are absolutely one and the same, and there is no mediating 
link. (In the same manner we regard our own free action upon 
the material world. Our hand, for instance, propels something 
immediately in accordance with a law, by moving itself according 
to a law.) 

A moral nexus^ however, is one where another middle link 
enters between the self-determination of the cause and the deter- 
mination of another, which middle link, since it cannot be a 
Being — ^whereby all nsxvs would be cancelled — must be a con- 
sciousness; an immediate consciousness of that self-determination 
of the cause in the other. Now, this consciousness of the self> 
determination, and by no means the self-determination imme- 
diately, as in the physical nexuSy is to determine and limit the 
other. How can this be possible ? Is not consciousness freedom, 
and determined consciousness freedom from that of which we are 
conscious! As sure, therefore, as the other is conscious of the 
self-determination of the cause, he himself must soar freely and 
indifferently above it. He is limited by it must mean, therefore, 
that he is called upon, on account of that consciousness, to limit 
his undoubtedly existing freedom by his own freedom. 

Now, such a moral nexus is the one which we have asserted — 
one individual act which is a self-determination and remains as^ 
such altogether and wholly in him. But immediately united with' 
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this self -determination there ariseB an altogether general conBcious- 
nees for all individuals, which is accompanied immediately by a 
limiting prohibition ; and thus, then, as we intended, moral con- 
nection has been established between them all. Although their 
separation in the physical world remains, nay, is rather only now 
really confirmed, they are nevertheless all within the moral One, 
and encircled by the law, which prohibits to all the same exercise 
of ireedom. 

To speak popularly, this is the nextM — evident to all, and 
manifesting itself in the lowest consciousness — between free and 
rational beings. In their physical nexits they are not to tread on 
each other, treat each other as matter by pushing, knocking, or 
beating each other. They are not to place themselves in imme- 
<]iate continuity, but to put consciousness and thought between 
them and thus act upon each other. As representatives of this 
reciprocal action we point out in the sensuous world Ught and 
air, which separate the immediate continuity, and make possible 
mutual visibility and communication of thoughts through words. 
Both are half-spiritual elements in comparison with solid matter, 
which our body has not at all for other individuals, but solely 
for the solid matter outside of us. 

I said that the multiplicity of individuals are one through the 
moral nexusj however separate they may remain in the sensuous 
world. Nevertheless, an important question remains unanswered 
here which we shall by no means conceal. Our statement was, 
that when one of the numerical repetitions of the one life acts free, 
there arises absolutely a consciousness for all others, which pro* 
Iiibits them to use their freedom adversely to that act. If this 
transition is admitted, everything else that we have said follows 
of itself according to our previous principles. But how is it with 
the transition itself} How can the free self-determination of the 
one effect and cause a consciousness in all the others ? This surely 
is the real point of the question. The present standpoint of our 
investigation, therefore, is this : It is true that we have taken life 
from out of the sensuous into the moral world, and we have also 
indicated the characteristic point of distinction between both ; but 
we still lack their connecting link. 

' Oomptre Fecbte'b '* Sdenoe of Rights " with this and «U th« preceding dedodion of 
indiTidiudiij. 
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Chaptbb II. 

FULLER BXPOSmOX OF INDIYIDUALrrT. 

1. Let us posit in advance of all possible utterance of freedom 
an objective contemplation of the power of life generality, as a 
manifestation in the contemplation of the world. That objective 
contemplation must be in all regards one. There is no snbject in 
it at all, for that contemplation does not reflect itself, but is a 
mere objective existence of such a contemplation, a mere pouring^ 
out and a pure externality, without any inner essence. 

Let us assume that an actual utterance of the power thus 
expressed in contemplation is to be arrived at ; how would this 
be possible ? Contemplation is scattered over the manifold and 
opposite; its very essence consists in this. But the actual ac- 
tivity of freedom is conditioned, according to what we said above, 
by beginning in a simple point and moving • onward from it, 
according to the law of particular conditionedness. If an activity 
is to be attained, therefore, the one life must first contract itself 
from out that universality and scatteredness into a single point ; 
and this it must do, of course, with absolute freedom. 

Kow, if such a contraction were to take place, what would be 
the contracting factor? Evidently the one life; for nothing^ 
exists outside of it. But what would be the result of the contrac- 
tion) It would be a limitation to the one point in the universal, 
with abstraction from all other points; it would bo that which 
contracts itself precisely in this point ; which did not exist in the 
general contemplation, but first arose into being through the 
absolute act of contraction, and which is thus enabled to become a 
subject of reflection. It would be the possibility to reflect upon 
the point thus given through the contraction, and to calculate, 
according to the law of conditionedness, the causality which may 
now emanate from it. In short, the result of such a contraction 
would be that it would only make possible another contemplation, 
based upon the first original /act of freedom, which contempla- 
tion is the same we described above as internal, and as the 
property of the individual. Hence, it originates the individual 
itself, and the self-contraction of the One is the original aeiua 
tndividuationis. 
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What is it, then, which makes and prodaces the individnal? 
Evidently the one life, by the contraction of itself. And what is 
it, really, in the contemplation conditioned by and presupposing 
the determined contraction, which contemplates and is con- 
templated ; or, what is the Ego which occurs in it ? It is the one 
life, now entered into this form, however, and abandoning the 
general form of externally gazing contemplation. Can the one 
life retuni immediately from out of this form of contraction to 
the general one of scatteredness ? Undoubtedly. The individual, 
therefore, is not at all a special Being of Life, but a mere form of 
it— and a form, moreover, of its absolute freedom. The forms 
exclude each other mutually; the life cannot be in one form and 
in the same undivided act in another form ; but it can pass 
from one into the other with the same one freedom, and remain 
one and the same by means of that freedom. The one absolute 
life changes itself into an individual without thereby losing its 
freedom. 

The individual is not a particular being, but an accidental 
form. Hence the main proposition which we are trying to solve 
— that the individuals, either as such, or, at least, as in their form 
of existence separate numerical repetitions of the one^life, repre- 
sent just so many separated worlds, and that thus there is a gulf 
between them which we must try to fill up ; this proposition is 
now done away with altogether, and hence the whole difSculty is 
removed. The immediate tie between individuality and univer- 
sality is absolute, and remains always in the freedom of the life to 
fonn itself either into the one or the other. 

I add here, at once, the highly important general proposition, 
that it is conditionedly necessary that the life should assume indi- 
vidual form, the condition being — if it is to act. No acting 
except in the individual form, since only thus does life concen- 
trate itself into the point of unity, from which all acting must pro- 
ceed. It is only in the individual form that the life is a practical 
principle. But it is never necessary — I mean physically necessary 
— ^that it should act, since it always acts with absolute freedom ; 
and hence I say that the necessity is conditioned. It may be 
different under the moral legislation, and it may there become 
necessary to attribute to the individual form another than the 
merely conditioned necessity. 
XVII— 18 
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3. We have hitherto described the life in the individaal form 
M limited to the one point onlj in cantempUUion^ and as sketch- 
ing an image of its acting from out of this point. Let ns assume, 
now, that it determines itself to act, and acts really ; in virtue of 
which of its two forms does it do this i The life has power only 
in its unity ; hence, as we have already remarked in the proper 
place, it acts only as unity and only in this form. Again, a real 
exercise of the power occurs only from out of a point of unity, and 
by passing through a series of conditions. Life can comprehend 
both only in its form of individuality. Life, therefore, acts in 
virtue of both of its forms, both being intimately united. The 
universal form furnishes the power in general ; the individual form 
furnishes its determinateness, without which a factical utterance 
of the power could never take place. The individual form is, in 
reality, only the power of the conception and of a contemplation 
in accordance with the conception ; in itself, it is not at all reatty 
active. But since the spiritual life can be active only in accord 
ance vrith a conception — ^for this is involved in the contraction 
into the one point, as the last decisive proof — ^the individual form 
is that form through which it must necessarily pass in order to 
arrive from the all-encircling contemplation at a real act. The 
one which is not absorbed in the various and opposite f(»ms 
of itself, but remains the same in all changes, is the really, for 
itself, existing element of life. Whether it is, on that account, 
absolute, I do not propose to say. For us it is at present only the 
absolute element of Life, in opposition to life's mere appearanoea. 

It itself is unchangeable in this its being ; for itself is absorbed 
in none of these changes. These, its changes, certainly exclude 
each other mutually in time, and time itself is nothing but the 
form of contemplation of those changes themselves as nevertheleas 
belonging to One. But the unchangeable itself is absolutely 
beyond all time ; for, although it changes in time, these changes 
do not affect its real being. If these modifications are, further- 
more, put into a fixed and permanent form, which form they 
have, of course, only for the connecting contemplation, than this 
occurs in the form of contemplation of space. Since life itself 
thus soars over its modifications, it soars all the more over the 
fixed determining contemplation of them ; it is even less in space 
than it is in time. It is a mere power — a pure power withoat 
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substrate, a power which does not at all appear immediately, and 
hence is not contemplated, and which, therefore, is also not 
contemplated in any of the possible forms of contemplation. 
Here, therefore, we hit upon a thinking, which by its very 
content excludes all contemplability, and hence every form of 
possible contemplation. Its thought involves positively no appear- 
ance but that which is at the basis of all possible appearance. 
Wherever an appearance is, there itself is no longer ; but there 
it is one of its appearances. I say only one, for it is not totally 
absorbed in any of its appearances ; and, in order to substantiate 
this, it appears in many forms, remaining one and the same in the 
transition. That which is altogether no object of contemplation 
is called, not sensuous, supersensuous, spiritual, all of these 
terms being negative modes of determination taken from our con- 
templation. Spiritual, however, signifies that, the content itself 
of which precludes sensuous interference, as is the case here. 

It is easier to comprehend in a certain case — as, for instance, 
in the present one— that we ought to act in accordance with this 
insight, than do so really, and to keep sensuous interference actu- 
ally aloof. This happens, because all of us have first developed 
our consciousness within the sphere of sensuous contemplation, 
and have passed a good part of our life in it, and because sensu- 
ous contemplation has thus become, through habit, almost a 
second nature with us. Even if any one succeeds so far as to be 
able to keep that sensuous admixture aloof so long as he is atten- 
tive to himself, he still is, nevertheless, very easily surprised by the 
old habit whenever he has to reason, and when he can, therefore, 
BO longer keep his attention fixed upon himself. Without being 
conscious of it, his reasoning assumes a sensuous form. It is thus 
in our case. We have said, that it is the one life, which assumes 
the form of individuality, because it can appear as a practical 
faculty only in that form; in all individual forms the same 
one life, and in all those forms in its totality. Now, if somebody 
were to find it difScult to comprehend this, what could possibly 
be the reason ? Perhaps, without being quite conscious of it, he 
argues as follows : The one life is, therefore, in me in all its to- 
tality ; at the same time, it is in my neighbor ; at the same time, 
perhaps, also in America ; perhaps even in Sirius ; but how can 
it be at the same time in so many places ( Such a man would, 
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therefore, have conceived the Bpiritual life in the form of external 
contemplation, and tied it to conditions of space — which is pre- 
cisely what he should not have done. 

According to the above, the self-determination of the one life 
to engage in real activity — which determination can never occnr 
otherwise than in individual form — results necessarily in a con- 
sciousness of this its activity on the part of life, which conscious- 
ness is universal, and hence must occur in the same manner in 
each individual form, which life has assumed. What kind of con- 
sciousness is this? The general contemplation of the power, sim- 
ply as such power, remains ; for it is an unchangeable, fundamen- 
tal form of life ; the view of the fixed and unchangeable nature, 
which is expressed in that contemplation, remains also, and life can 
always resume its place therein, through an exercise of its f reedom. 
But the individual form gives rise to a consciousness of a deter- 
mined activity, which no longer exists as a merely pure and for- 
mal power, but is used up as such, and which must therefore be 
subtracted from the sum of the original power given in general 
contemplation ; which subtraction, and by its means the whole 
required consciousness, would not be possible if the first fixed 
contemplation did not remain unaltered. The former is the con- 
templation of an unchangeable ; but this contemplation views a 
sphere perpetually changeable by new creations, and in no man- 
ner following fixed laws in its changes. The former deals with a 
world, which, being unchangeable, obeys a law ; the latter deals 
with facts as such, facts that have no connection at all, at least 
none through a physical law. It is evident that the latter is con- 
ditioned by the former, that freedom can be regarded only as a 
further modification of the universal power and of its opposite 
image, nature ; and that it can be measured only by the degree in 
which it modifies nature. We comprehend a product of freedom 
only as the cancellation of a development of nature, and we meas- 
ure it only by ascertaining how far the power of nature has been 
annihilated by it ; consequently, by restoring nature in thought 
to its previous condition. We must, therefore, be able to restore 
it, and hence possess it in our universal contemplation. The con- 
templation of freedom is, therefore, conditioned by the contem- 
plation of fixed nature, and is possible only by presupposing the 
latter. 
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Thus far in regard to the external form of this consciousness ; 
and now let us consider its inner content. By acting in individual 
form the one life has used lip and cancelled a certain portion of 
its power as mere power. Hence, after the act there arises the 
physical impossibility of a certain manifestation of freedom, which 
was quite possible before the act. This is the iirst, immediate 
effect of that manifestation of freedom upon the one and universal 
life. It must, consequently, enter all the individual forms of that 
life, since they all have the same consciousness. Each individual 
form must become conscious that it absolutely cannot do now 
what it could well have done before that act : namely, that it can- 
not put to use the power which has been already used up and can- 
celled in the universal life. Whatever is done is done, and cannot 
again be made undone, either by its author or by anybody else ; 
for, if it were possible to undo it, nature would have to be restored 
to its previous condition, which, however, has been absolutely can- 
celled by the manifestation of freedom. We can destroy ; but that 
does not cancel the deed or act, since we do not restore the life of 
nature to its former condition, but produce dead ruins. 

Hence this immediate consciousness of not having the power to 
do something because a certain factical manifestation of freedom 
has gone before, this necessary recognition of factical Being, is the 
link in consciousness, with which the contemplation of the prod- 
ucts of all freedom, whether our own or that of others, connects ; 
and only now our problem has been completely solved. 

3. We have seen that, if the one life is to realize actually a 
manifestation of its power, it must concentrate itself from out of 
the general contemplation into a single point of that power. This 
concentration gives rise to the individual form, and must itself be 
thought as actus individvMionis primaricB et originaHcB. This is, 
as 1 believe, evident ; but it remains useless for application, unless 
we view and accompany the further determination of the indi- 
vidual form by this actus primarivs. 

That concentration within a point of unity — although we regard 
it at present merely as ideal, just as we established it at first — has 
caused something to occur in life, which cannot be made undone. 
That point has appeared in the conception, and has given rise to 
an infinitely continuable line of freedom and action, which was 
not possible before the occurrence of the concentration. The life 
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has been changed in its original condition, and an altogether new 
and permanent faculty — namelj, of continuing that line of free- 
dom — ^has entered it. 

Now, it is true, that the life can drop and need not reassume 
that form, by means of the absolute freedom, with which it soars 
between the two fundamental forms of general contemplation and 
individuality ; in which case that individual form, which was once 
one of the series of lifers appearances, disappears altogether. Bat 
by means of that same form it can also connect again with that 
point, since the point is a fixed determination of life itself, and 
can further determine its determinedness in that individual fona 
which it first assumed. 

Let us suppose, now, that it does this, and continues the individa- 
ality once begun ; in what manner will it proceed to do so ! Let 
me explain here, in order to increase intelligibility by opposi- 
tion, that in the original acti^ concentrationisj which is precisely 
the actus individuationisj there is absolutely no self-consciousness, 
neither of the universal life — ^which, although it concentrates it- 
self, does not reflect upon its concentration, as it would have to 
do in order to think itself as the cause thereof — nor still less of the 
individual, for by this act individuality comes to exist. 

(In immediate facticity this is manifested by the circumstance 
that we all are brought into life without knowing about it, not 
finding ourselves till we are in the middle of it.) 

But I say, further, that, in the continuance of the individual 
form, self-consciousness arises necessarily. For a new point of 
unity = B has been taken hold of by the conception, and the prob- 
lem now 18 to find, how its realization from out of A is possible, 
and possible under the condition, that A has been realized. 
Hence, in the conception of B, according to this rule, A is pre- 
supposed as already conceived, as conceived in the same life, 
which immediately contemplates itself and remains accessible to 
itself ; hence by the same one principle, the Ego. The necessary 
union and relation of these two conceptions to each other necessa- 
rily produce self-consciousness. 

What is this Ego ? It is a comprehending principle, the unity of 
different acts of comprehension ; hence, it bears the individual form, 
and is the individual as such. And what is the final and the true 
element in this comprehending? Evidently the one life itself. 
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Can we, therefore, say strictly that the individaal becomes con- 
scious of itself ? By no means, for the individual is not at all ; 
how, then, can it become anything ? We must say, rather : life 
becomes conscious of itself in the individual form, and as indi- 
vidual. I say CM an individual, for the consciousness deduced by us 
expresses nothing further. To make this individual conscious of 
itself, and at the same time, in this individual form, conscious of 
itself as one life, is precisely what we endeavor to accomplish by 
our philosophy, and it costs some exertion to bring this about ; 
a sure proof that it is not involved in the original fact of con- 
sciousness, which, on the contrary, leads every individual to con- 
sider himself an absolute in itself. 

We append here a consequence. Life, in the form of universal 
contemplation, is not at all capable of self-consciousness. It is 
only in the individual form, and, let it be observed, only in the 
continuation of that form, that it can become self-conscious; just 
as, according to the above, it can be a practical principle only in 
this form. Hence, it is natural that life, in so far as it is self-con- 
sciousness and practical principle, represents itself not at all in its 
unity, but as a world of individuals. 

This explains also why those persons who, when they hear 
knowledge spoken of as independent life, cannot understand it 
otherwise than as self-consciousness and can never penetrate, owing 
to the necessary laws of thinking itself, beyond individuality to 
the thinking of life in its unity. From the concentration of life 
in one point onward, which itself is an absolute fact, everything 
is factical. But the natural man is merely a historical intelli- 
gence, who can very well take hold of facts, re-image them in his 
reproductive power of imagination, substitute and exchange one 
for the other, but has also in this the limit of his range of vision. 
Whenever the problem is no longer merely to exchange facts for 
facts, but to rise beyond all facticity in its absolute form to its 
absolute ground by pare thinking, the faculty of the natural man 
id at an end ; he must die, and a new one must be bom in his 
place. This limit is here, where the problem is to rise beyond 
individnality as the absolute seat of facticity, and to comprehend 
the one spiritual life as merely appearing in it. 

Now, such^^an individual form can be continued infinitely by the 
life, but must always be so continued according to the same rule, 
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80 that in the new unity-conception C the conception B is already 
presuppoBedy the one individual Ego always remaining as the 
last basis of consciousness. Hence, the one life can either remain 
in its universality and undeterminedness, or form new individuals, 
or continue individual series already begun. The latter are de- 
termined in it by the previous, with which the connection must 
be made ; hence there is no fear that life might make a mistake 
some time in this business. 

Now, if life in this way continues an individual series, where 
does it take the new point from ? Evidently from the universal as 
yet untouched power ; it is something new, never yet manifested 
in life, for otherwise it would not be included in the universal 
power. By what rule, then, does it choose the point, or what law 
determines it in making its choice? So far as we know, as yet no 
law at all ; it takes that point with absolute freedom from out of 
the universal, absolutely creating it into the sphere of actuality. 
It is only at its realization that Life becomes subject to condi- 
tionedness through the former; this, however, does not in any 
way limit the purpose, but merely indicates the manner of its 
execution. 

Hence, the continuation of the individual series is just like the 
absolute a^tua indiv-idxLolionis^ an absolute creation from out of 
the one life. The life creates the individual anew in every point, 
or — if we will speak somewhat loosely of the permanent form of 
the life in this individual as a logical subject — the individual 
creates itself anew with absolute freedom at every moment. It is 
true that its former being, now deposited in the region of facts, 
determines its accomplishment of a purpose, but by no means the 
purpose itself, which it determines with absolute freedom. Since 
this purpose is necessarily within the sphere of the universal 
power, it is attainable. Again, since this universal power is an 
absolutely connected whole, wherein there is a line of conditions 
from each point to every other, tliat purpose is also attainable by 
every i!idividual — provided, let it be understood, that the indi- 
vidual takes time enough to pass through the middle links of the 
conditions. Whatever is possible, or whatever lies within the 
power of the universal power, is also absolutely possible for every 
individual. The series of conditions are, of course, very different 
for different individuals. 
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4. Life has power, and develops it through coDcentration into 
an individual form and by virtue of that form. For what purpose ? 
According to the preceding, we cannot answer otherwise than 
thus : For no purpose except to manifest that power ; the end ot 
the development of the power is that development itself. 

Kow let us suppose, which is at present an arbitrary assump- 
tion, that life did not develop its power generally, merely for the 
sake of developing it, but that it developed it for a definite end, 
in order to realize by the development a purpose assigned to life ; 
then it is clear, firstly, that, as it can be a practical principle gen-, 
erally only in the individual form, it can also be a practical prin- 
ciple acting for a specific purpose only in that form. 

All the factors hitherto considered, the concentration into the 
unity of the point, the formation of a conception of the activity, 
and the self-determination, according to the rule of that concep- 
tion, made activity completely possible. Freedom of action was 
realized complete and wholly. Now, if that freedom, which had 
no purpose outside of itself, is to have a further determination to 
effect a specific end, then this would be clearly a limitation of 
freedom, as such — of physical ability, which here is able to do 
everything that is contained in the conception of a purpose — to 
the more limited sphere of that part of it which lies within the 
conception of the externally assigned purpose. It would, there- 
fore, be a purpose of the kind which we have called above moralj 
and the requirement addressed to the free activity to realize that 
end would be a moral law, and in this instance a positive law — ^a 
commandment, namely, to realize the end. This is the second 
point. 

The commandment is, therefore, accepted as part of the end to 
be attained, with absolute freedom, and, furthermore, of the high- 
er freedom, of freedom within and above freedom. Hence con- 
sciousness of its having been accepted is possible only within the 
immediate contemplation of freedom itself, which is the inner 
contemplation. The external, universal contemplation of all life 
receives, according to the above, the product of such a conception 
of an end to be attained immediately through the consciousness of 
an inability to do something ; but on no account does the mere 
inner consciousness of freedom itself receive it. The question, 
therefore, is, whether that product shows in any way, and whether 
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that immediate consciousness involves any determination to in- 
dicate that the moral law has or has not been accepted and in- 
flnenced by it. In a general way the question cannot be prop- 
erly answered as yet ; but we can indicate here already a particu- 
lar instance in which the product does not show it : namely, in 
cases where this product itself is only a conditioning middle link 
to arrive at the moral purpose, which as yet is merely thougJU in 
the consciousness of its originator. In this case the product cer- 
tainly does not immediately express anything moral, since the 
moral conception has not been immediately influenced by it. It 
remains possible, ot course, that the product has not been even 
thought as a means for a moral purpose, but is the result of a 
blind and purposeless outbreak of the mere power as such. The 
mere external consciousness does not indicate which of these is 
true, but remains dubious until perhaps some future and continued 
manifestations of that individual form occur. 

The fact, therefore, whether the moral law has determined the 
conception of an end or not, appeare immediately and categorically 
only in the immediate, inner contemplation, and hence only in 
the individual form of life, in which alone, indeed, the moral law 
can be gathered up in the conception of an end, so as to influence 
it ; but it never appears immediately in external contemplation. 

5. I have inserted this proposition, which will not find its gen- 
eral application till hereafter, in this place in order to explain 
thereby a former link and to connect with it. 

A moral consciousness of not being permitted to do something — 
namely, to destroy the product of freedom — connects immediately^ 
and is synthetically united with the consciousness through which 
an utterance of freedom, that has occurred in any individual form 
of life, arises in the consciousness of all other individual forms — ^a 
consciousness oi physical inability to do sometliing which is abso- 
lutely universal for the originator as well as for all others. The 
question arises whether that moral consciousness is just as much 
the same for all individuals as the former was found to be ? I 
say it IS the same for all individuals except the originator. We 
meet here the distinction in the relation, which was pointed out 
in the previous links of the contemplation of the world. 

For the originator the following cases are possible : 

1. He may not have reflected at all upon the moral law in rela- 
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tion to his act, and may not reflect upon it in this relation here- 
after, in which case a commandment of the moral law concern- 
ing the product of that act does not occur for him at all ; and 
whether he will create that product or not depends altogether 
upon his arbitrariness — that is, upon his blind and aimless utter- 
ance of power. 

2. He may not have reflected upon the moral law in advance 
of the act, but may reflect upon it in that relation afterward, and 
discover that the product of his act is a hindrance to and contra- 
dictory of the moral purposes commanded of him ; in which case 
he not only may, but is bound to destroy it. 

3. He may really have allowed the moral law to influence his 
conception of a purpose, and the product may be a link on his 
path to a moral end ; in which case the same prohibition, not to 
destroy it, is addressed to him that is addressed to all the others^ 
but from a different reason. 

Whence, now, this distinction? The originator can know 
whether he acts morally or not ; the others cannot know it. 
Hence the prohibition addressed to the others presupposes that 
the moral end is the end of all development of freedom, and that 
for the sake of this end no development of freedom must be 
disturbed, of which it may be presupposed that that end has in- 
spired it. 



MAN A CKEATIVE FIRST CAUSE. 

(a NBW work* BT dr. ROWLAND a. HAZARD.) 

[In this small volume we have a concise statement of Dr. Hazard's now 
famous arguments on the freedom of the will which have been considered, 
in this country aod in Europe, as a complete answer to the fatalistic posi- 
tions of Jonathan Edwards and others. The two papers which form the 
bulk of this volume were read at the Concord School of Philosophy in the 
summer of 1882. 

What in our view gives the greatest value to the book is the deep in- 
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sight which its author evinces into the necessity of self-determined being 
as the pre-condition of finite or dependent being, and his recognition of 
self-determination in tlte conscious will of man. Writers who start out 
with the assumption that all conceivable manifestation of force or energy 
is only the manifestation of derived energy, refuse to admit self-deter- 
mination or self-activity as a necessary principle. " Everything is deter- 
mined and made what it is by the totality of conditions," is their princi- 
ple. Inasmuch as a dependent or fated being cannot be a totality, it 
follows that, if consistent, they refuse to think any totality. 

We quote the following passages from the first essay to illustrate the 
■author^s clear and logical style of setting forth this insight. — Ed.] 

[The Will the Ground of our Knowledge of Matter,'] 

Through its only active faculty of will — its effort — the intelligent being 
•strives to produce change^ of which, when effected, it is the came. 

Our own individual effort is the only cause of which we are directly 
conscious^ but we are directly conscious of changes in our own sensations, 
for some of which we have, and others we have not, made effort. From 
some of these sensations we infer objective material changes, some of 
which we have, and others we have not, caused. From some of these we 
also infer the existence of other intelligent beings, like ourselves, to whose 
action we attribute many of these changes in our sensational, or in objec- 
tive phenomena, which we have not ourselves produced. But, as some of 
these changes require a power beyond any indicated in ourselves or in 
our fellow-beings, w^e infer the existence of a superior intelligent power 
adequate to their production. We thus come to know ourselves, our fel- 
low-beings, and God as cause. 

Of the existence of matter or of its properties we are not directly con- 
scious. We know nothing of it except by the sensations which we 
impute to its agency, and as these sensations can exist in the mind in the 
absence of the external material forms or forces to which we impute them — 
e.g,y in dreams — the sensations are not conclusive evidence of any such 
external existence. All our sensations which we attribute to matter are 
as fully accounted for by the hypothesis that they are the thought, the 
imagery of the mind of God directly imparted or made palpable to our 
finite minds, as by that of a distinct external substance in which He has 
embodied this thought and imagery. 

In either case it is but the expression of his thoughts and conceptions. 
In either case, too, it is to us equally real, the sensations by which alone 
we apprehend these, to us external phenomena, being the same. 

In either case, too, matter and spirit are still antithetically distin- 
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goished, the one having the properties of knowledge, feeling, and volition^ 
while the other is unintelligent, senseless, and inert. 

[The Hypothesis of Idealism. '\ 

The hypothesis that the material phenomena are but the thought and 
imagery of the mind of God immediately impressed upon us is the more 
simple of the two, and makes creative attributes more nearly accord with 
powers which we are ourselves conscious of exercising. 

We can ourselves by effort create such imagery, and, to some extent, 
make it durable and palpable to others. 

We, however, find no rudiment of force or causative energy in these 
creations of our own. We can no more attribute inherent power to them 
than we can to an image in a mirror, and there seems no reason to sup- 
pose that any increase of power in the creator of such imagery could 
imbue it with causative energy. 

On the other hand, if the existence of matter, as a distinct, independ- 
ent, objective entity, is conceded, it may still be urged that it can, within 
itself, have no causative power. If wholly quiescent, it could exert no 
power to change itself, for all change in matter is by its motion in masses 
or in atoms ; and matter cannot move itself. 

Even if it could be imbued with motive power, it could have no induce- 
meDt, no tendency, or means to determine its motion in one direction 
rather than another ; and a tendency or {>ower of self-movement which is 
equal in all directions is a nullity. 

Its quiescent existence might be a fact perceived by intelligent beings as 
among the conditions for them to act upon, but any change thus wrought 
in such being is the result of its own perception, or its own action on the 
quiescent matter. Clay may be moulded, it cannot mould. 

But it does not appear to be claimed that matter, except when in mo- 
tion, can be regarded as a power. It is inert, and has no self-active power 
by which it can begin motion in itself without being first acted upon, nor 
can it determine the direction of its own motion. This beginning and de- 
termination must, therefore, be by the only other possible cause — by in- 
telligent being — and that which thus begins and directs the motion is 
properly the cause of all the effects which follow, and matter is only an 
inert instrument which intelligence uses to produce these effects. 

[The Untenahility of MilVs Theory of Cauaation.'\ 

Another and a very popular notion of cause, adopted by many eminent 
philosophers, is that all events or successive phenomena are connected in 
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a chain of which each successive link is the effect of all that preceded it. 
These also hold, as an essential adjunct to their theory, that the same 
causes necessarily produce the same effects, and hence that each of these 
successive events is necessitated by those which precede it J. Stuart 
Mill, one of the able advocates of these views, says (" System of Logic,** 
Book dd, Chap, v, § 3) : ** The real cause is the whole of these antece- 
dents ; ^ and again : ^' The cause .... is the sum total of the conditions 
positive and negative taken together ; the whole of the contingencies, 
which being realized, the consequent invariably follows.'' 

On these and other similar positions of Mill, and the materialistic school 
generally, I will remark that they do not distinguish between those ante- 
cedents which are merely passive conditions to be acted upon and changed, 
and those which act upon and change them ; do not distinguish whaipro- 
ducti from what merely precedes change. Life is a prerequisite to death, 
but cannot properly be regarded as a cause of it 

Again, if the cause is the whole of the antecedents^ then as at each in- 
stant the whole of the antecedents is everywhere the same, the effect would 
everywhere be the same ; and throughout the universe there could be only 
one and the same effect at the same time. 

It is also obvious that on this theory of the *' whole antecedents " there 
can be no possible application of the law of uniformity that '' the same 
causes produce the same effects," for the moment the cause — the whole of 
the antecedents — ^has once acted, its action and its effect are added to 
and permanently change it, and the same cause can never act a second 
time. The advocates of this theory — that *' the whole antecedents are the 
cause," and of the asserted law that *' the same causes must produce the 
same effects " — also very generally hold that we get aU our knowledge from 
experience. But it is clear that, if the theory is true, there can be no ex- 
perience as to the law, and hence no knowledge to justify them in assert- 
ing it 

[No Way of avoiding the Hypothesis of a Free Will or Creative Energy 

<u the Origin of Change,'\ 

However difficult the conception, there seems to be no way to aroid 
the necessity of this constant exercise of creatiye enei^ to b^n change, 
and produce uniformity in the results, or to escape the conclusion that 
every particle that floats in the breeze or undulates in the wave, every atom 
that changes its position in the uniform modes of electrical attraction and 
repulsion, or of chemical affinities, is moved, not by the eneigizing, but by 
the energetic will of an Omnipresent Intelligence. 
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[Definitim of the TTiY/.] 

In the first place, the will has sometimes been treated as a distinct entity. 
TThis finds expression in the phrase '* freedom of the will,'' and opens the 
way for the argument that, if this distinct entity can be controlled by some 
power extraneous to it, even though by the being of which it is an attri- 
bute, then the will is not free. 

Such reasoning is wholly precluded when we regard the will as simply the 
facnity or ability of the mind to make effort, and an act of will as simply 
an effort of the mind to do, and, in accord with this view, speak of the 
fireedom of the mind in willing, instead of the freedom of the will. Ed- 
wards, in his celebrated argument for necessity, defines will to be '' that 
bff which the mind chooses anything,^^ and says ^^an<ict of the will is the 
jume as an act of choosing or choice.^^ 

In my view, the will is that by which the mind does any and every thing 
that it does at ail, or in the accomplishing of which it lias any active 
agency. IdmitiDg its function to the phenomena of choice seems to me 
peculiarly unfortunate. Our choice is merely the knowledge that one of 
two or more things suits us best : and, as we have just shown, knowledge 
cannot be determined by the will. We may, as in other cases, by effort 
— ^by comparing the respective advantages of the several objects of choice 
— ^biing about the conditions essential to our knowing which suits us best 
The object of the comparative act is to get this knowledge ; but the knowl- 
edge as to what suits us best — ^the choice — is itself a fact found, not made 
or done by us. It is an immediate perception to which the previous 
efforts, comparative or otherwise, may have been necessary. 

[Definition of Freedom.l 

Edwards also says : '* The obvious meaning of the word freedom, in 
common speech, is power or opportunity of doing as one «0t/2a." Bot as 
applied to willing — ^the willing being then the doing — ^this is merely say- 
ing that freedom is the power to do as one does, or to will as one wills, 
or, if the doing (as we will) applies to the realization of the object of our 
effort, then it makes our freedom in making the effort depend on the sub- 
aequent event, which is absurd. It makes our freedom to ^ to do 
dependent on our power to do. But we may freely make effort — try — ^to 
do what the event proves we have not power to do. 

In this popular use of the word freedom, it applies only to the doing, 
which comes after the willing, and is but a synonym for power. Freedom, 
in its more comprehensive sense, and as applied to intelligent being, is 
SBLi^oNTBOL. Freedom in willing does not imply that the mind'a 
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effort is not controlled and directed, but that it is controlled and directed 
by the being that makes the effort, and is not controlled or coerced by 
extraneoas power. 

The consequences of these defective definitions of will and freedom 
Upon the argument* are obvious — e. g,, Edwards makes choice and prefer- 
ence identical, and also says ^* to will and to choose are the same thing.'' 
He will have no difficulty in proving that our choice or preference is not 
a matter which we can control, that we cannot, per se, prefer pain to 
pleasure, and hence are not free in choosing, and then, if choosing is the 
same as willing, logically infer that we are not free in willing. 

If we may properly define will as but a faculty to make effort, and an act 
of will as simply an effort, and discard the assumption that will and choice 
are the same, these arguments for necessity are eliminated. Leaving for 
the present the consideration of other arguments for necessity, we will 
turn to some of the sequences of the foregoing premises. 

And, first, it b evident that no power can change the past, and that the 
object of every intelligent effort must be to make the future different from 
what but for such effort it would be. 

This is the only conceivable motive to effort. Now, intelligent being, 
constituted as before stated, has through its feelings an inducement to 
make efforts to so mould the future as to obtain an increase of those feel- 
ings which are pleasurable and avoid or lessen those which are pidnful ; 
and by means of its knowledge it can distinguish and judge, more or less 
wisely, between these feelings, and also determine by what efforts it will 
seek to thus mould the future. 

Such a being is in itself self-active, requiring no extrinsic agency to 
put it in action, or to sustain or direct its activity. 

[The Relation of Knowledge to Will] 

In conformity with these views we find the fact to be, that whenever 
we would influence the willing of another, we always try to do it by 
changing his knowledge. We may seek to do this by simple presenta- 
tion of existing facts, or by argument upon them ; or we may exert onr- 
selves to change the facts — ^the conditions upon which he is to act — e. ^., 
we may interpose insuperable obstacles to his intended action, or we may 
directly produce or change the feelings which prompt his action. But, as 
any such actual change of the conditions is wholly ineffective till it makes 
a part of his knowledge, these apparently two modes are really only one, 
and it comes to this, that our only mode of influencing the willing of 
another is to change the knowledge by which he controls and directs his 
own willing, and it is evident that this mode is effective only upon the 
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condition that this other does direct and control his own willing and con- 
forms it to his own knowledge. 

It wonld be absurd to suppose that the conforming of the act of will 
to the knowledge of the being that wills is by an extrinsic power. 

It comes, then, to this, that the only conceivable mode of inflaencing 
the will of another is by changing his knowledge, and that this mode is 
wholly unavailing if this other does not direct his own action by means 
of his own knowledge — %, «., if he does not will freely. 

From these premises it follows that our willing not only may be, but 
must be, free. From these, too, it follows that every being that wills is a 
creative first cause, an independent power in the universe, freely exerting 
its individual energies to make the future different from what it other- 
wise would be. 

[The Divine Foreknowledge does not impair Human Freedom,'] 

This equal and perfect freedom of all does not impair the sovereignty 
of the Supreme Intelligence. 

Edwards argues that, if the Supreme Intelligence did not foreknow 
human volitions, he \i^ould be continually liable to be frustrated in hb 
plans. But Omniscience could at once perceive what action was most 
wise, br, even if prevision was essential, could search out and be prepared 
for every possible contingence. It is conceivable that a man could do this 
in the game of chess, and there are games which, though inexplicable to 
the uninitiated, may practically be so investigated that the best move in 
every possible contingence will be ascertained, and with the advantage as 
to the first move success will be certain to one having this superior knowl- 
edge, though he may not foreknow a single move of his opponent 

[Instinct not Incompatible with Free- TFt//.] 

The phenomena of instinct have been very generally deemed excep* 
tional. Our own conscious agency in them is so slight that it escapes 
ordinary observation. 

The well-ascertained fact that animals at their birth perform instinc- 
tive actions without previous instruction or experience, furnishes a clew to 
the solution which brings these phenomena into harmony with all other 
vohteUary actions. It indicates not that the willf the voluntary effort, is 
absent, but that the knowledge by which we direct it ib innate. 

In every^ intelligent conative being the knowledge that by effort it can 

move its muscles must be innate. There is no conceivable way in which 

the being could itself acquire this knowledge. No movement of its own 

moadea, without self-effort, could suggest the idea, and it would never 

XVII— 19 
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discover aoy connection between the movement of the muscles of another 
with effort No such experience or observation of the phenomena of mnft- 
cnlar movement has any tendency to elicit or suggest tiie idea of effort 

Bat, BO far as our observation goes, every animal, man included, is bom 
with this and some additional knowledge which is essential to the pres- 
ervation of its life. The kid, the moment it is bom, can rise upon its feet 
and go directly to the source of food which its mother supplies, and it or 
the human infant would die of hunger before it could empirically learn 
the complicated muscular movements and the order of their succession 
which are required to avail itself of its food. 

If there is any self 'activity prior to birth, it still more strongly indicates 
that the knowledge of some of the modes by which we subsequently act 
is innate. . . . 

The instinctive actions are of the same character in all grades of being; 
and in regard to rational actions I see no distinction in kind, but only in 
degree, between those of man and the lower animals. Descending in the 
scale of intelligence, we will probably reach a grade of beings which do 
not seek to add to their innate knowledge, nor invent or form new plans 
to meet new occasions for effort 

The actions of such must be wholly instinctive ; but I have seen dogs 
and horses draw inferences and work out ingenious plans of action adapted 
to conditions so unnatural and improbable to them as to preclude the 
assumption that they had been specially provided by nature, through 
hereditary transmission or otherwise, with the knowledge of the plan 
they adopted for such exigency. 

[Like GauseSj like Effects^ do not preclude the Existence of Free CausesJ\ 

But the argument from cause and effect seems to be most relied upon 
by necessarians. 

I adopt a statement of it which has the assent of one of its most dis- 
tinguished advocates, viz. : If all the circumstances in a thousand cases 
are alike, and the conditions of the mind also the same, then the willing 
will be the same, and this uniformity indicates necessity. 

This assumes as the basis of the argument that the same causes must 
produce the same effects. 

In the first place, I would remark that an intelligent self-active cause 
is under no necessity upon a recurrence of the same circumstances to 
repeat its action, but having in the first case increased its knowledge, it 
may act differently in the second. 

It may with reason be said that with this increase of knowledge the 
conditions of the mind are different, but, if this difference is not tacitly 
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excepted, the hypothesis of a thousand like cases is inconceivable — ^there 
woald not even be two such. 

But, giving the aigument all that is intended by those who urge it^ and 
granting their assumption, that the same causes do of necessity produce 
the same effects, let us suppose the circumstances in one thousand cases 
to be alike, and the conditions of the mind at each recurrence' of them to 
be the same, and that one of these conditions of the mind is that of 
necessity J then, the same causes of necessity producing the same effects, 
the same action follows. 

Again, suppose the circumstances in another one thousand cases to be 
alike, and the conditions of the mind again the same in each case, but 
that in these one of the conditions of the mind, instead of being neces- 
sityy iBjreedom, then, the same causes of necessity producing the same 
effects, the same action follows. 

Now, the result, being in both cases the same, cannot possibly indicate 
whether it is necessity or freedom that is among the conditions, and 
proves nothing. One phase of this argument from cause and effect is 
that all the present events, including volitions, are necessary consequences 
of their antecedents. I have already treated of this asserted dependence 
of the present on the past, and will now only add that intelligent action 
is always wholly upon the present conditions, and has reference solely to 
an effect in the future, and it is not material to such action how or when 
either the active being, as he is, or the conditions for him to act upon, 
came to be, or how connected with the past, nor whether they had any 
past. If, however, by the force of past events themselves, or by any 
causes whatever, there is established a certain flow of events having a 
tendency to extend into the future, such flow in its effect upon our free- 
dom in willing does not differ from that flow which is the composite 
result of conative efforts, which I have already considered. Our indi- 
vidual action is always to interrupt or modify such flow. We decide as 
to our own actions by our preconceptions, our prescience — ^more or less 
reliable — of what the future wOl be with, and what without, our own 
efforts. 

The influence of present external conditions is also much relied upon 
by the advocates of necessity, but I trust it is already obvious that we 
may vary our free action with the circumstances, that we act as freely 
upon one set of them as upon any other, and that such action, being self- 
conformed, is perfectly free. 

The infloence of internal phenomena, as the moral character, knowl- 
edge, disposition, inclination, desires, wants, habits, etc., which make up 
the attributes and conditions of the mind that wills, is also much relied 
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upon, and necessanaiu have been at much pains to show that the wiUin^ 
is always in coDformity to these. Bat in view of the fact that freedom, 
in the act of willing, consists in the action being self-oontroUed and di- 
rectedy it would have served the purposes of their argument much better 
to have proved that the action was counter to or diverse from the char^ 
acter. They seem to have been especially unfortunate in making success- 
ful efforts to prove that our actions are always in agreement with our 
prevailing choice, or, which is very nearly the same thing, with our 
strongest motive. The moral character of the being is indicated and rep- 
resented by its efforts, but this manifestation through the efforts does not 
effect its freedom in making them. A demon is as firee as an angeL 

[Cintformity to Character doe* not destroy Freedom^ 

The advocates of necessity often ask if a man could will the contrary 
of what he does will. I would say that he could if he so decided; but it 
would be a contradictory and absurd idea of freedom, which for its reali- 
sation would require that one might try to do what he had determined 
not to try to do. In short, all these arguments of the necessarians, that 
our acts of will are not free because they must conform to our own char- 
acter, our own views and decisions, virtually assert that one is not free 
because he must be free ; or, in other words, being of necessity free, he 
is constrained to be free, and hence is not free. 

[Foreknowledge based on Two Conditions,'\ 

Edwards and other theologians agreeing with him have regarded the 
argument from prescience of volitions, which they hold to be perfect in 
deity, as very conclusive. They assume not only that a volition which is 
infallibly foreknown must of necessity happen, but that it must happen 
by restraint or coercion of the willing agent. This is not a logical infer- 
ence. Whether a free volition ever can be infallibly foreknown may be 
doubted. I think I have already shown that such foreknowledge is not 
requisite to the supreme sovereignty of the universe. But some philoso- 
phers, who in their inquiries exclude theology and revelation, also argue 
that the imperfect prescience, which must be an element in the decision 
of all our efforts to influence the future, also indicates necessity. Both 
hold that the possibility of prediction involves necessity as to the volition. 
But if, as I hope to demonstrate, a free act is as easily foreknown and 
predicted as one that is not free, this argument is wholly unavailing. If 
some being by its power controls a future event, it of course can foreknow 
and predict it, but such control of the volition of another, for reasons 
already stated, I hold to be impossible, involving a contradiction which 
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power cannot reconcile. Aside from this conclusion, the difference be- 
tween a volition which is free and one which is not free is that the former 
is controlled and directed by the being in which it is manifested, and the 
latter by some extrinsic power. Our principal means of foreknowing 
what the self-nlirected, the free, act of an intelligent being will be is its 
conformity to the known character, habits, etc., of the actor ; and if it is 
admitted that the external power which controls and directs the action 
which is not self-directed always conforms the act to the character of the 
being in which the action is manifested, then the probabilities of forming 
a correct judgment of what the action or effort will be are in this respect 
just equal. But the admission that this conforming of the action to the 
character of the actor is by an extrinsic power and not by the actor him- 
self is an unwarrantable, I might perhaps say an absurd, assumption. In 
stating it, one can hardly avoid a solecism, for the character which is thus 
presented to us by the actions is not that of the being apparently acting, 
but of the power or powers which determine the actions. The actions in 
such case might represent as consistent character, for to the outside ob- 
server the actions make the character ; but it would be the character, not 
of the being apparently acting, which we perceive or know, but of the 
being or power extrinsic to it which we do not know. All our knowl- 
edge of beings as individuals, and even of species, would thus be annihi- 
lated. The hypothesis of such extrinsic agency in conforming the action 
to the character of the actor is, in various aspects of it, a gratuitous and 
inadmissible assumption. 

If it still be urged that the act may be controlled by an extrinsic power 
that does not conform the action to the character of the apparent actor, 
then, if we do not know this extrinsic power, we wholly lose our principal 
means of predicting what the action will be", and if we do it, and know 
it without any effort, we still have to meet the same difficulties, some- 
what more complicated by this extrinsic agency, to ascertain what this 
extrinsic power would determine this unfree act of another to be, as we 
would to solve the question as to what the more direct and simple, self- 
determined free act of this other would be ; so that on any admissible 
hypothesis the free act of will is more easily foreknown and predicted 
than one that is not free ; and, if this ailment from the susceptibility to 
prediction has any weight, it is in favor of freedom, and not of necessity. 

[IdealUtic or AfaterialUHe Theories of Knowledge do not affect the Ques- 
tion of Freedom of Will.] 

We have already alluded to the two different hypotheses — the one re- 
garding materia] phenomena as forms of a distinct entity, called matter ; 
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the other regarding it as hut the thought and imagery of the mind of 
€k>d immediately impressed upon and made palpahle to our finite minds, 
without any intermediate vehicle in the process. 

In either case the sensations, by which alone we know, or which, per- 
haps, are all there is, of the phenomena, are equally real, and are, in fact, 
identically the same on the one hypothesis as upon the other. If as a 
result or corollary of our arguments in regard to cause, or otherwise, 
the material universe is regarded as the work of an intelligent Creator, 
working with design to produce a certain effect, then, upon either of 
these hypotheses, it is the presentation and expression of a conception ex- 
isting as thought and imagery in his mind before he gave it palpable tan- 
gible existence in ours, and the only question as between the two hypo- 
theses is whether, in making it palpable to us, he transfers this thought 
and imagery directly to our minds, or does this by painting, carving, or 
moulding, in a distinct material substance. 

I have already intimated my leaning to the ideal hypothesis as being 
more simple and equally competent to embrace and explain all material 
phenomena. 

I will here remark that the adopting of one or the other of these two 
hypotheses has very little, if any, bearing upon the views which I am pre- 
senting : whether the Supreme Intelligence found the matter, in which he 
expresses and makes his thoughts permanent and tangible, ready-made, 
or made it himself, either as a distinct entity, or as mere imagery of hia 
mind, has in most respects no more significance than the question whether 
Milton and Shakespeare and Bacon found existing materials for express- 
ing and making their thoughts palpable and permanent, or contrived and 
made the pen, ink, and paper which they used for this purpose. In either 
case we get the thoughts of the author, and can use the same means U> 
express our own, including even, in some measure, the visible creations in 
which the Author of all has communicated his thoughts. 

Another consideration in favor of the ideal hjrpothesis is, that under 
it creating becomes more conceivable to us : we can any of us conceive 
or imagine a landscape and vary its features at will ; this is an incipient 
creation, which by effort we make more or less perfect. 

Such creations of our own we for the time being locate outside of our- 
selves, and, while we are wholly absorbed in contemplating them, they are 
to us perfect external material creations. 

To make them such to otheri requires that we should in some way im- 
press our conceptions upon their minds and make the imagery of our 
own palpable to theirs. Though our faculty of doing this, as compared 
with that of creating the imagery, seems to be very limited, we are none 
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of OS wholly devoid of iK Landscape gardeners, architects, scalptors, 
painters, and more especially poets, have it in marked degree. In all these 
it is effected by slow, tentative processes, though in the latter it often 
appears as a genuine spontaneity, a fiat of creative genius. 

We, then, already have, and habitually exercise, all the faculties essen- 
tial to material creation, and, with the requisite increase in that of im- 
pressing others, we could design and give palpable persistent existence to 
a universe varying to any extent from that which now environs us, which 
would be objectively as real and material to the vision, even, of others, as 
the heavens and the earth they now look out upon. 

Though these creations of our own are mostly evanescent, and the per- 
sistent reality which, with great labor and pains, we give to some of them 
is very limited, and the presentation even of these very imperfect, still 
they show that we have within us the rudiments of all the faculties which, 
on the ideal hypothesis, are essential to creating. This hypothesis is fur- 
ther commended to us by the consideration that man, having in a finite 
degree all the* other powers usually attributed to the Supreme Intelli- 
gence, lacks under the material theory that of creating matter. Corre- 
sponding to his omnipotence, omniscience, and omnipresence, man has 
finite power and finite knowledge, and can make all the ideas and objects 
of his knowledge palpably present, which is equivalent to, and, under the 
ideal hypothesis, is identical with, a finite prescience, limited, like our 
other attributes, to the sphere of our knowledge. The ideal hypothesis 
then rounds out our ideas of creative intelligence, relieving us of the 
anomaly of the creation of matter as a distinct entity, for which we have 
in ourselves no conscious rudiment of power and cannot conceive, and 
finding little if any relief in the alternative of its having always existed 
without having been created. 

A legitimate inference from the foregoing premises seems to be that, 
if from any cause one's own incipient creation of objective phenomena 
should become so fixed in his mind that he could not change it at willy it 
would become to him a permanent external reality, and this inference is 
empirically confirmed by the fact that this sometimes happens in abnor- 
mal conditions of the mind. 

However conscious we may be of our own agency in the formative 
process as to the formations themselves, this subjection to our own will 
seems to be the only element by which we distinguish our own ideal 
creations from objective phenomena. 

This strongly suggests that the difference between the creative pow- 
ers of man and those of the Supreme Intelligence is mainly, if not 
wholly, in degree and not in kind, and that even in this the disparity, 
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vast as it is, is still not so incomprehensible as has been generally supposed. 
This gives warrant to the logic in which, by short steps, we attribute 
all creations and all changes which we regard as beyond our own power 
and beyond that of other embodied intelligences known to us, to a supe- 
rior intelligence with the same powers which we possess and use to create 
and change, increased, we need not say infinitely, but to a degree corre- 
sponding to the effects which we cognize and ascribe to them. 



PHILOSOPHY IN OUTLINE. 

BT W. T. SABRIS. 

** Philosophy can bake no bread ; but she can procure for us God, freedom, and im- 
mortality.** — Carlyle'9 tramlatitm from Kowdu, 

Chapteb I. 
Introdfiction. 

PhUomtphy Unot a 9eieniee of ihinfft in general^ hmi a 9dmet that iiwetHgaUt ike pre- 
mppotUiotu 0f taqMrimee and diaeovera ike nature of thsJSrti prineipie, 

§ 1. Philosophy does not set up the extravagant pretension to 
know all things. It does not ^^ take all knowledge for its province " 
any more than geology, or astronomy, or logic does. Geology 
aspires to know the entire structure of this globe ; astronomy, to 
know all the stars ; logic, to know the structure of the reasoning 
process. Philosophy attetnpts to find the necessary a priori ele- 
ments or factors in experience, and arrange them into a system by 
deducing them from a first principle. Not the forms of reasoning 
alone, but the forms of sense-perception, of reflection, of specu- 
lative knowing, and the very forms which condition being or exist- 
ence itself, are to be investigated. 

§ 2. The science of necessary forms is a very special science, 
because it does not concern itself with collecting and arranging 
the infinite multitude of particular objects in the world and iden- 
tifying their species and genera, as the particular sciences do. It 
investigates the presupposed conditions and ascends to the one 
supreme condition. It therefore turns its back on the multitude 
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of particular things and seizes them in the nnitj of their '^ ascent 
and cause/' as George Herbert names it. The particular sciences 
and departments of knowledge collect and classify and explain 
phenomena. Philosophy collects and classifies and explains their 
explanations. Its province is much more narrow and special than 
theirs. If to explain meant to find the mauy, the different, the 
particular examples or specimens, philosophy would have to take 
all knowledge for its province if it aspired to explain the explana- 
tions offered in the several sciences. But that is not its meaning 
—to explain means to find the common, the generic principle in 
the particular. This is just the opposite of that other process 
which would take all knowledge in its infinite details for its prov- 
ince. To explain all knowledge is not to know all things. 

§ 3. To illustrate Philosophic Knowing, and at the same time 
to enter its province and begin philosophizing, we shall take up 
at once a consideration of three ideas — Space, Time, and Cause. 
Space and Time — as the conditions of nature or the world, as the 
necessary presuppositions of extension and multitude — will furnish 
ufi occasion to consider the infinite and the possibility of knowing 
it. The idea of Cause will lead us to the fundamental insight on 
which true philosophy rests. 

Chapter II. 

S^[>ace and I'ime as JPresupposUiona of Ita^perience, 

§ 4. In all experience we deal with sensible objects and their 
changes. The universal condition of the existence of sensible 
objects is Space. Each object is limited or finite, but the univer- 
sal condition of the existence of objects is self-limited or infinite. 
An object of the senses possesses extension and limits, and, conse- 
quently, has an environment. We find ourselves necessitated to 
think an environment in order to think the object as a limited 
object. 

§ 5. Here we have, first the object, and secondly the environ- 
ment as mutually limiting and excluding, and as correlatives. 
Bat the ground or condition of both the object and its environ- 
ment is Space. Space makes both possible. 

§ 6. Space is a necessary idea. We may think this particular 
object or not — it may exist or it may not. So, too, this particular 
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environment may exiBt or not, althoogh eome environment is necee- 
Barj. Bnt Space mast exist, whether this particular object or en- 
vironment exists or not. Here we have three steps toward abso- 
late necessity : (1) The object which ia not necessary, bnt may or 
may not exist — may exist now, bnt cease after an interval ; (2) the 
environment which must exist in some form if the object exists — 
a hypothetical necessity ; (3) the logical condition of the object 
and its environment, which most, as Space, exist, whether the ob> 
ject exist or not. 

§ 7. Again, note the fact that the object ceases where the envi- 
ronment begins. But space does not cease with the object nor 
with the environment ; it is continued or aflirmed by each. The 
space in which the object exists is continued by the space in which 
its environment exists. Space is infinite. 

Let us consider how we know the infinitude of space, for this ia 
a very important concern in philosophy. The doctrine is current 
that we cannot know the infinite, that we can form no conception 
of it. Hence the word infinite would be to us without any mean- 
ing except a negative one.* 

§ 8. Space is both divisible (discrete) and continuous. It is 
composed of parts, each part being again composed of parts. But 
each part of space is not limited by something else ; it is limited 
only by space. The environment of any finite portion of space is 
and must be necessarily other portions of space. 

§ 9. But if any limited space has space for its environment, it is 
not limited by it, but continued by it. Any possible limited or 
finite space is continued by an environment of space, and the 
whole of space is infinite. 

§ 10. This insight into the constitution of Space is a positive 
knowledge of and an adequate conception of its infinitude, but it 
is not a mental image or picture of infinite space. Conception in 
that sense would contradict the infinitude of space, for an image 
or picture necessarily has limits or environment. But the concep- 
tion of the infinitude of space is adequate and exhaustive, because 
it enables us to answer questions relative to the conditions of 



1 The argument here given I used in 1860 to refute Sir William Hamilton*^ " Law of 
the Conditioned.'* I printed it first as part of a series of philosophical articles in the 
"Boston Commonwealth** for December 18, 1863. See, also, "Jour. Spec. PhiL,'* 
Tol. iv, p. 279. 
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existence in space — as the science of mathematics shows. A finite 
object could not exist were it not for this ground or condition 
which is its own environment. Self-environment is the character- 
istic of the infinite. The idea of infinite space is therefore the 
condition of the mental image or picture. 

§ 11. That which is continued by its environment might be still 
finite if it could ever arrive at an environment of a different kind, 
and which, therefore, did not continue it. So Space might be 
finite were it to encounter an environment that was not space. 
But sach is clearly seen to be impossible by the direct insight 
which we have into the nature of Space. Tliere can be no object 
or finite space which does not imply space as the condition of the 
existence of what is beyond it. 

§ 12. As a condition of all change, motion, development, and 
manifestation, Time is likewise necessary. The object in time is 
called an event. The event is limited or finite, and has its envi- 
ronment in the form of antecedent and subsequent. The event 
begins or ends in some other event. Bat a limited time begins in 
a time and ends in a time, so that Time is its own environment, 
and consequently infinite. It is not made finite, but continued by 
its limits because it is self-limited. 

§ 13. Whatever we find to belong to the nature of Time and 
Space we shall find to have correspondences and correlatives in the 
laws of things and events in the world, because things and eventa 
are conditioned by Space and Time. Hence mathematics, based 
on this insight into Time and Space, gives us, a priori^ certain prin- 
ciples which govern things and events. 

§ 14. Experience is thus a complex affair, made up of two ele- 
ments — one element being that furnished by the senses, and the 
other by the mind itself. Time and Space, as conditions of all ex- 
istence in the world, and of all experience, cannot be learned 
from experience. We cannot obtain a knowledge of what is uni- 
versal and necessary from experience, because experience can in- 
form us only that something is, but not that it must be. We ac- 
tually know Time and Space as infinites, and this knowledge is 
positive or affirmative, and not negative. Just as surely as an 
object is made finite by its limit, just so surely is there a gronnd 
or condition underlying the object and its limit, and making both 
possible ; this ground is infinite. 
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§ 15. The scepticism in vogue, called ^^ Agnosticism/' rests on 
the denial of the capacity of the mind to conceive the infinite ; 
and, strange to say, this very example of the infinite which we 
find in Space and Time is brought forward to support the doctrine. 
^^ I can conceive only finite spaces and times, but not space or 
time as a whole, because as wholes they contain all finite spaces 
and times." But agnosticism bases its very doctrine on a true 
knowledge of the infinity of time and space. For, unless it knew 
that the environing space was necessarily a repetition of the same 
space over and over again forever, how could it afiirm the impos- 
sibility of completing it by successive additions of the environ- 
ment to the limited space t It says in effect: "We cannot know 
Space, because (we know that) its nature implies infinite extent, 
and cannot be reached by successive syntheses." 

Chapter III. 
Three Stages of Knowing. 

§ 16. Space and Time have been considered as the presupposi- 
tions or preconditions in all experience. Three grades of Know- 
ing have been found by analyzing experience. First, there waB 
knowledge of the object ; secondly, of the environment ; and, 
thirdly, of the ground or logical condition which rendered the 
object and its environment possible. There was the thing in 
space ; secondly, its relation to an environment of things in space; 
and, thirdly, there was space. There was likewise the event ; and 
its environment of antecedent and subsequent events, and then 
the underlying logical condition of time. 

§ 17. The first stage of Knowing concentrates its attention upon 
the object, the second upon its relations, and the third on the 
necessary and infinite conditions of its existence. The first stage 
of knowing belongs to the surface of experience, and is very shal- 
low. It regards things as isolated and independent of each other. 
The second stage of experience is much deeper, and takes note of 
the essential dependence of things. They are seen to exist only 
in relation to others upon which they depend. This second stage 
of experience discovers unity and unities in discovering depend- 
ence of one upon another. The third stage of experience discov- 
ers independence and self-relation underlying all dependence and 
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relativity. The infinite, or the self-related, nnderliee the finite and 
relative or dependent. 

§ 18. These three stages of Knowing fonnd in considering the re- 
lation of experience to Time and Space— object, environment, and 
logical condition — these elements are in every act of experience^ 
although the environment is not a very clear and distinct element 
in the least cultured knowing, and space and time are still more 
obscure. But philosophy, as a higher, special form of refiection, 
investigates the presuppositions or logical conditions of the objects 
and environments of our experience, and makes the third stage of 
experience clear and distinct — far more clear and distinct than the 
first or second stages, because they relate to contingent and change- 
able objects, while the insight into the unchanging nature of Time 
and Space sees the necessary and universal conditions of the exist- 
ence of all phenomena. The third element of experience which 
famishes these logical conditions is the basis of universal, neces- 
sary, and exhaustive cognitions. 

§ 19. The most rudimentary form of human experience, as it is 
to be found in the case of the child or the savage, contains these 
logical presuppositions, although not as a distinct object of atten- 
tion. Even the lowest human consciousness contains all the ele- 
ments which the philosopher, by special attention, develops and 
systematizes into a body of absolute truth. 

§20. Every act of experience contains within it not only a 
knowledge of what is limited and definite, but also a cognition of 
the total possible, or the exhaustive conditions implied or presup- 
posed by the finite object. Hence those vast ideas which we name 
World, Nature, Universe, Eternity, and the like, instead of being 
mere artificial ideas, or '^factitious" ideas, as they have been 
called,^ are positive and adequate ideas in so far as they relate to 
the general structure of the whole. We know, or may know, the 
logical conditions of the existence of the world far better than we 
know its details. 

All our general ideas, all our concepts, with which we group 
together the multitude of phenomena and cognize them, arise 
from this third stage of experience. It is the partial conscious- 
ness of the logical conditions of phenomena which enter as condi- 
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tions of our experience that enables ns to rise ont of the details 
of the world and grasp them together, and preserve them in bun- 
dles or unities, which we know as dasses, species, genera, pro- 
cesses, and relations. These classes and processes we name by 
words. Language is impossible to an animal that cannot analyze 
the complex of his experience so far as to become to some de^ee 
conscious of the third element in his experience, the a priori ele- 
ment of logical conditions. 

§ 21. Another most important point to notice is that these 
a priori conditions of experience are both subjective and objective, 
both conditions of experience, and likewise conditions of the 
existence of phenomena. The due consideration of this astonish- 
ing fact leads us to see that, whatever be the things and processes 
of the world, we know that mind as revealed in its a priori nature 
is related to the world as the condition of its existence. All con- 
scious beings in the possession of the conditions of experience — in 
being rational, in short — ^participate in the principle that gives 
existence to the world, and that principle is reason. Time and 
space condition the existence of the world ; time and space we 
find a priori in the constitution of mind or reason. This sur- 
prising insight which comes upon us as we consider time and space 
is confirmed by all our subsequent philosophical studies. We shall 
find a new confirmation of it in the next chapter, in our study ot 
Causality. 

Chapter IV. 
Caicse and Self- Cause. 

§ 22. Let us return to our study of experience and take account 
of another presupposition which is necessary to make experience 
possible, and which is an element far subtler and more potent 
than Space and Time, because it is their logical condition also. 
This deeper principle is Causality. 

(1.) We regard a thing or object as related to its environment as 
an external existing limit, in which case the ground or lexical con- 
dition is Space ; or (2) we regard the object as an event or process 
which consists of a series of successive moments with an environ- 
ment of antecedent and subsequent moments ; its ground or presup- 
position is Time ; or (3) we may look upon an object as the recipi- 
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ent of influenoee from its environment, or as itself imparting 
influences to its environment. This is Causality. 

§ 23. The environment and the object relate to each other as 
effect or cause. The environment causes some change in the ob- 
ject, which change is its effect ; or the object as cause reacts on 
the environment and produces some modification in that as its 
effect. The effect is a joint product of this interaction between 
the so-called active and passive factors or coefficients. For both 
are active, although one is relatively passive to the other. 

§ 24. The principle of causality implies both Time and Space. 
In order that a cause shall send a stream of influence toward an 
effect, there must be time for the influence to pass from the one 
to the other. Also the idea of effect implies the existence of an 
object external to the cause, or the utterance of influence, and in 
this space is presupposed. Space and time are in a certain sense 
included in causality as a higher unity. 

§ 25. This principle of causality is so deep a logical condition 
of experience that it conditions even space and time themselves. 
For the externality of the parts of space or the moments of time 
are conditioned upon mutual exclusion. Each now excludes all 
other news, and is excluded by them. Each part of space 
excludes all other parts of space, and is excluded by them. Any 
portion of space is composed of parts of space, and it is the mutual 
exclusion of these parts that produces and measures the including 
whole. Suppose, for instance, that one of the parts of space al- 
lowed another part to become identical with it, penetrate it, and 
did not exclude it; then, at once, the portion of space to which 
these two parts belonged would shrink by just that amount of 
space which had admitted the other. The portion of space and 
all portions of space are what they are through this exclusion, and 
this exclusion is a pure form of causality, or an utterance of influ- 
ence upon an environment. (This seemingly strange conclusion 
vrill become more intelligible when the presupposition of cause 
and effect is investigated.) Time itself is another example of the 
same exclusion. The present excludes the past, and is excluded 
by it. Both present and past exclude the future, and are ex- 
cluded by it. Suppose one of these to include the other, then time 
is destroyed ; but, as time is the condition of all manifestation and 
expression, the thought of such mutual inclusion of moments of 
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time is impossible. The same implication of causality is found 
in time as in space. 

§ 26. Now, if we examine Causality, we shall see that it again 
presupposes a ground deeper than itself— deeper than itself as 
realized in a cause and an effect separated into independent objects. 
This is the most essential insight to obtain in all philosophy. 

(1.) In order that a cause shall send a stream of inflnence over 
to an effect, it must first separate that portion of inflnence from 
itself. 

(2.) Self-separation is, then, the fundamental presupposition of 
the action of causality. Unless the cause is a self-separating 
energy, it cannot be conceived as acting on another. The action 
of causality is based on self-activity. 

(3.) Self -activity is called Causa sui to express the fact of its 
relation to causality. It is the infinite form of causality in which 
the cause is its own environment— just as space is the infinite 
condition underlying extended things, and time the infinite condi- 
tion underlying events. Self-activity as Cauea em has the form 
of self-relation, and it is self -relation that characterizes the affirma- 
tive form of the infinite. Self-relation is independence, while 
relation-to-others is dependence. 

§ 27. Causa euiy or self-cause, is, properly speaking, the princi- 
ple, pa/r excellence^ of philosophy. It is the principle of life, of 
thoaght, of mind — the idea of a creative activity, and hence also 
the basis of theology as well as of philosophy. 

Causa suiy spontaneous origination of activity, or spontaneous 
energy, is the ultimate presupposition underlying all objects, and 
each object of experience. 

§ 28. We have now before us three of the logical conditions or 
presuppositions of existence and experience. 
I. Object — Environment — Space. 
IL Event — ^Environment — Time. 

III. Effect — Cause — Causa sui. 

Chapteb V. 

The Absolute a Personal Season. 

§ 29. Having defined philosophy as the science of the a priori 
factors or elements of experience, which are necessary conditions of 
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exiBtence as well as of experience ; haying discussed Space, Time, 
and Caasalitj, and thereby proved and illastrated the reality of 
this kind of knowledge, whose special object is the logical presup- 
positions to be found in all other kinds of knowing, no matter how 
elementary and crude they may be, it is necessaiy now to consider 
the bearing of these a priori ideas upon the question of the exist- 
ence of God. 

We must ask whether it is not possible to have a world in time 
and space without a Creator ; whether we cannot conceive the 
Creator, if there is one, as a blind force. 

§ 80. To experience, the objects of the world are endlessly di- 
verse. Particularity reigns. Each existence is in some way dif- 
ferent from all else. But to philosophy, looking at the a priori 
conditions of experience, there is unity underlying all this diver- 
sity. Space conditions the existence of matter, and every physical 
body must rigidly comply with the geometric laws of space. So, 
too, all movement and all activity of force must conform to the 
laws of time. Here we have unity of fundamental condition. 
In causality there is absolute unity — self-cause being the source of 
both matter and form in the world. Self -activity is an a priori 
condition, not only of all changes, but also of time and space 
themselves. The very conception of externality and mutual ex- 
clusion involves the act of repulsion or of self-separation such as 
forms the ultimate element of the idea of cause. 

§ 81. The unity of space as the logical condition of matter, and 
of time as the logical condition of all change and manifestation, 
prove the unity of the world. The mathematical laws which 
formulate the nature of space and time condition the existence of 
all the phenomena in the world, and make them all parts of one 
system, and thus give us the right to speak of the aggregate of 
existence under such names as " world " or " universe." 

This question of the existence of an absolute as Creator or as 
Buler of the universe hinges on the question of the validity ot 
euch comprehensive unities as "world " and " universe." If such 
ideas are derived from experience, it is argued that they are ficti- 
tious unities,* and do not express positive knowledge, but only 
our ignorance, " our failure to discover, invent, or conceive." For 
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we certainly have not made any complete inventory that we may 
call " the universe." 

§ 32. Only becaase we are able to know the logical conditions 
of experience are we able to speak of the totality of all possible 
experience, and to name it " world " and " universe." Finding 
unity in these logical conditions, we predicate it of all particular 
existence, being perfectly assured that nothing will ever exist 
which does not conform to these logical conditions. No extended 
objects will exist or change except according to the conditions of 
space and time. No relations between phenomena will arise ex- 
cept through causality, and all causality will originate in Causa 
9ui, or self-activity. 

All co-ordination is based on identity of species, or genera. 
The Homogeneity of space and time rests on this sort of identity, 
and ultimately all identity of species is based on the identity in- 
volved in Ccuusa sui^ or self-cause. 

§ 33. Self-cause, or eternal energy, is the ultimate presupposition 
of all things and events. Here is the necessary ground of the idea 
of God. It is the presupposition of all experience and of all pos- 
sible existence. By the study of the presuppositions of experience 
one becomes certain of the existence of One eternal Energy which 
creates and governs the world. 

How does one know that things are not self-existent already, and 
therefore in no need of a creator ? If this question still remains 
in the mind, it must be answered again and again by referring to 
the necessary unity in the nature of the conditions of existence — 
space, time, and causal influence, based on self-cause. The unity 
of space and the dependence of all matter upon it preclude the 
self-existence of any material body. Each is a part, and depends 
on all the rest. Presuppositions of experience can only be seen 
by reflection upon the conditions of experience. The feeble- 
minded, who cannot analyze their experience nor give careful at- 
tention to its factors, cannot see this necessity. Indeed, few strong 
minds can see these necessary presuppositions at first. But all, 
even the most feeble in intellect, have these presuppositions as an 
element of their experience, whether able to abstract them and 
see them as special objects or not. 

§ 34. Let us vary the mode and manner of expressing this in- 
sight for the sake of additional clearness. First, let us ask what la 
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the natnre of self-exiBteDt being-— of independent beings, whether 
there be one or more. 

(1.) It is clear that all beings are dependent or independent, or ^^ 
else have, in some way, phases to which both predicates may apply. 

(2.) The dependent being is clearly not a whole or totality ; it 
implies something else — some other being on which it depends. 
It cannot depend on a dependent being, although it may stand in 
relation to another dependent being as another link of its depend- 
ence. All dependence implies the independent being as the sonrce 
of support. Take away the independent being, and you remove 
the logical condition of the dependent being, because without 
something to depend upon there can be no dependent being. If 
one suggests a mutual relation of dependent beings, then still the 
whole is independent, and this independence furnishes the ground 
of the dependent parts. 

(3.) The dependent being, or links of being, no matter how nu- 
merous they are, make up one being with the being on which they 
depend and belong to it. 

(4.) All being is, therefore, either independent, or forms a part 
of an independent being. Dependent being can be explained only 
by the independent being from which it receives its nature. 

(5.) The nature or determinations of any being, its marks, prop- 
erties, qualities, or attributes, arise through its own activity, or 
through the activity of another being. 

(6.) If its nature is derived from another, it is a dependent 
being. The independent being is therefore determined only 
through its own activity — ^it is self-determined. 

(7.) The nature of self-existent beings, whether one or many, is 
therefore self-determination. This result we see is identical with 
that which we found in our investigation of the underlying pre- 
supposition of influence or causal relation. There must be self- 
separation, or eke no influence can pass over to another object. 
The cause must first act in itself before its energy causes an 
effect in something else. It must therefore be essentially cause 
and effect in itself, or Causa suiy meaning self-cause or self-effect. 

§ 35. (8.) Our conviction, at this stage of the investigation, is, 
therefore, that each and every existence is a self-determined being, 
or else some phase or phenomenon dependent on self-determined 
being. Here we have our principle with which to examine the 
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world and judge oonceming its beings. Whatever depends on 
space and time, and possesses external existence, in the form of an 
object conditioned by environment, has not the form of self-existr 
ence, but is necessarily a phase or manifestation of the self-deter- 
mination of some other being. If we are able to discover beings 
in the world that manifest self-activity, we shall know that they 
are in possession of independence, at least in d^ee ; or, in other 
words, that they manifest self-existence. When we have foand 
the entire compass of any being in the world, we are certain that 
we have within it the form of self-activity as its essence. 

§ 36. (9.) We should note particularly that self-activity, or self- 
determination, which we have found as the original form of all 
beings, is not a simple, empty form of existence, devoid of all 
particularity, but that it involves tliree important distinctions : 
Self-antithesis of determiner and determined, or of self-active and 
self- passive, or of self as subject of activity and self as object of ac- 
tivity. These distinctions may be otherwise expressed : (a) As the 
primordial form of all particularity; (J) the subject, or self-active, 
or determiner, regarded by itself, is the possibility of any and all 
determination, and is thus the generic or universal and the primor- 
dial form of all that is general or universal ; hence the presupposi- 
tion of all classification ; {c) the unity of these two phases of 
universality and particularity constitutes individuality, and is the 
primordial form of all individuality. 

§ 37. (10.) There is here an error of reflection very prevalent 
in our time, which docs not identify these distinctions of universal, 
particular, and individual in the absolute existence, but calls this 
absolute or self-existent being " the unconditioned." It thinks it 
as entirely devoid of conditions, as simply the negation of the 
finite. Hence, it regards the absolute as entirely devoid of dis- 
tinctions. Since there is nothing to think in that which has no 
distinctions, such an absolute is pronounced " unthinkable," incon- 
ceivable, or unknowable. The error in this form of reflection lies 
in the confusion which it makes between the environment and the 
underlying presupposition. It thinks the antithesis of object and 
environment, of object and cause, but fails to ascend to self-limit 
and Causa sui as the ultimate presupposition and logical condition 
of object and environment. 

§ 38. (11.) Plato, in the tenth book of his " Laws," asks, in view 
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of this self-activity which he calls " self-movement " : " If we were 
to see this power (self-movement) existing in any earthy, watery, 
or fiery substance — simple or compound — ^what should we call it ? " 
and answers : '^ I should call the self-moving power Life." Life is 
the name which we give to such manifestations of self-determina- 
tion. Aristotle, who is careful not to call this energy " self-move- 
ment," but considers it to be " that which moves others, but is 
unmoved itself," defines it likewise as the principle of life. The 
tenth book of Plato's '^ Laws " has, perhaps, been the suggestive 
source of most of the thinking on the necessity of the divine as the 
presupposition of the things of the world. Aristotle has treated 
the thought again and again ; but the seventh and eighth books 
of his " Physics " and the celebrated seventh chapter of the elev- 
enth book of his ^^ Metaphysics " have furnished theology the most 
logical form of the intellectual view of this necessity. Aristotle 
in the latter passage gives his grounds for recognizing in this pure 
activity of self-determination God " as an eternal and the best liv- 
ing Being." ^^ He possesses the activity of Reason, of pure think- 
ing and of eternal life, and is always his own object." 

§ 39. The ground of Aristotle's identification of self-determina- 
tion, or of energy which moves but is not moved, with Reason or 
thinking being, becomes clear when we consider that this self-dis- 
tinction which constitutes the nature of self-determination or 
Causa-sui is subject and its own object, and this in its perfect 
form must be self-consciousness, while any lower manifestation of 
self-activity will be recognized as life — that of the plant or of the 
animal. In the plant there is manifestation of life wherein the 
individual seed develops out of itself into a plant and arrives 
again at seeds, but not at the same seed — only at seeds of the same 
species. So the individual plant does not include self-determina- 
tion, but only manifests it as the moving principle of the entire 
process. The mere animal as brute animal manifests self-deter- 
mination more adequately than the plant, for he has feeling and 
locomotion, besides nutrition and reproduction. Sut as mere ani- 
mal he does not make himself his own object, and hence the 
Ca/uaa sm which is manifested in him is not included within his 
consciousness, but is manifested only as species. Man can make 
his feeling in its entirety his object by becoming conscious, not 
only of time, space, and the other presuppositions, but especially 
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of Belf-Activity or original first canse, and in this he arrivee at the 
knowledge of the Ego and becomes self-conscions. The presnp- 
position of man as a developing individaalitj^is the perfect indi- 
yidaality of the Absolnte Reason, or Gk>d. 

Chapter VI. 
PhiUmphyy Theology^ and Rdigian. 

§ 40. Philosophy is not religion, nor a snbstitute for religion, 
any more than it is art, or a substitute for art. There is a distinc- 
tion, also, between philosophy and theology, although philosophy 
is a necedsary constituent of theology. While theology must ne- 
cessarily contain a historical and biographical element, and en- 
deavor to find in that element the manifestation of necessary and 
universal principles, philosophy, on the other hand, devotes itseli 
exclusively to the consideration of those universal and neceaeary 
conditions of existence which are found to exist in experience, 
not as furnished by experience, but as logical, a priori conditions 
of experience itself. 

§ 41. Philosophy finds Time, Space, Causality, Self-activity, 
and it arrives, in the consideration of self-activity as the only pos- 
sible basis of time, space, and dynamic influence, at the idea of 
Gk)d as a necessary being. The ideas of time and space, which 
all conscious beings find as a priori factors of experience, justify 
such general ideas as are expressed by the words " World," " Uni- 
verse," "Nature," "History," "Society," etc., which are regarded 
as factitious or artificial by those who have not noticed that all 
experience possesses, in addition to finite, sensuously present ob- 
jects, also the universal and logical conditions of that experience. 
The idea of self-activity is the deepest of these presupp^ieiiions 
which make experience possible, and which make the existence of 
the world possible. 

§ 42. The idea of self-activity is the source of our thought ot 
God. If one lacked this idea of self-activity and could not attain 
it, all attempts to teach him theology, or even to reveal to him 
divine truth, would be futile. He could not form in his mind, if 
he could be said to have a mind, the essential characteristic idea 
of God ; he could not think God as a Creator of the world, or as 
Self-Existent apart from the world. If the doctrine were revealed 
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and taught to him, and he learned to repeat the words in which it 
IB exprased, yet in his conscioasness he wonld conceive only a 
limited effect, a dead result, and no living God. But the hy- 
pothesis of a consciousness without the idea of self*activity im- 
plicit in it as the presupposition of all its knowing, and especially 
of its self-consciousness, is a mere hypothesis, without possibility 
of being a fact. 

§43. A pre<K)ndition of divine revelation is the creation of be- 
ings who can think the idea of self-activity. The idea must be 
involved in knowing as logical condition, although it need not 
beeome explicit without special reflection. Philosophy is a spe- 
cial investigation directed to theological conditions of existence 
and experience, and so likewise theology and religion are special 
occupations of the soul. The soul must find within itself the idea 
of the divine before it can recognize the divine in any manifesta- 
tion in the external world. 

§ 44. In discovering and defining the a priori ideas in the 
mind, philosophy renders essential service to religion, because it 
brings about certain conviction in regard to the objects which 
religion holds as divine, and conceives as transcending the world 
although it has not yet learned their logical necessity. It imagines, 
perhaps, that the mind can have experience without presuppos- 
ing in its constitution the divine doctrines which it has received 
through tradition. But philosophy may arrive at certainty in 
regard to the first principle, and the origin and destiny of the 
world and man, without making man religious. He must receive 
the doctrine into his heart — that is the special function of religion. 
To know the doctrine is necessary — ^that is philosophy and the- 
ology ; to receive it into the heart and make it one's life is religion. 

§45. Philosophy has suffered under the imputation of being 
too ambitious — aspiring to " take all knowledge for its province," 
or to usurp the place of religion and destroy the Church. We 
have seen that the mind possesses a priori logical conditions which 
enter experience and render it possible ; we have seen, likewise, 
that the mind, in its first stages of consciousness, does not separate 
these from experience and reflect on them as special objects. It 
does not perceive their regal aspect, nor recognize them as funda- 
mental conditions of existence. Nevertheless, it sees what it sees 
by their means, and may, by special reflection, become conscious 
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of their essential relation. But this higher form of reflection is 
preceded by many stages of spiritual education, in which partial 
insight into these a priori ideas is attained. Special phases, par- 
ticular aspects of them, are perceived. In the acquirement and use 
of language, in the formation of ethical habits, in the creation and 
appreciation of poetry and art, in the pursuit of science, and es- 
pecially in the experience of the religious life, these a priori pre- 
suppositions appear again and again as essential objects under 
various guises — a sort of masquerade, in which these " Lords of 
Life," as Emerson * calls them, pass before the soul. 

§ 46. The knowledge of these a priori elements in experience, 
although a special one, is the most difficult of acquirement. It is 
not a field that can be exhausted any more than the field of mathe- 
matics, or the field of natural science, or that of social science. 
New acquisitions are new tools for greater and greater acquisition. 
We must expect, therefore, that the idea of Self -activity, which we 
have found as the first principle, will yield us new insights into 
the being and destiny of nature and man, so long as we devote 
ourselves to its contemplation. 

Chaptke vn. 

The Triune Nature of Ood. 

§ 47. The conclusion reached in our time, that the theological 
doctrine of the Trinity is a useless subtlety, may be found alto- 
gether rash, and unwarranted by philosophy. It is true that, while 
it makes distinctions in the divine essence. Theology has often dis- 
claimed the ability to conceive or think them, but it has never 
proved that they were unthinkable. Theology has tried to find 
all of its dogmas in the intellect, and to base them on the nature 
of Season. Some have been thoroughly demonstrated, others 
have been only partially expounded. In the history of the de- 
velopment of Christian dogmas one will find all the phases and 
aspects of the speculation by which the intellectual insight into 
the Triune nature of God has become a possession of the Church. 

§ 48. In philosophy we shall find that this distinction forms the 



^ See EmertoD'B sublime essay on ** Experience," in^which he describeB the bou1*b 
ucent through fiye stages of insight. 
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baBis of the true theorj of the existence of the world, and of 
man's freedom and immortality. Without independence of per- 
sons, and oDeness of the persons of God, there could not be finite 
temporary existence nor immortal individuals. 

Leaving this dogmatic statement of results and relations, let us 
consider the necessary inferences involved in the thought of self- 
activity. 

§ 49. Self-activity has been distinguished into determining and 
determined, or active and passive, subject and object of activity. 
We identified the subject as universal, the antithesis between sub- 
ject and object as the particular or special, and the total as indi- 
vidual. These were seen as the primordial forms of the catego- 
ries of Eeason — the tmiversal^ i\iQ particular^ and the individual, 

§ 60. (1.) The self-determined as self is pure active. The self- 
active is vital and living and thinking, and essentially self- 
knowing. 

§ 51. (2.) It is not adequately expressed as self-active or self- 
knowing, because this involves an activity that makes itself pas- 
sive, and a knowing that knows itself not as subject, but as 
object. 

§ 52. (3.) To act simply to produce passivity within itself is the 
act of self-annihilation, or of self-contradiction. To know one's 
self as object and not as subject, is also not to know one's self 
truly, but to know what one's self is not. We see, therefore, that 
the explication of self -activity, or self-knowledge, or pure, absolute 
self-consciousness, demands that the self-active shall determine 
itself as self-active, or that the self-conscious shall know itself as 
self-conscious, and that the free shall know itself as a free being. 

§ 53. (4.) It follows, therefore, that independence of persons arises 
in the primordial self-active one. In order to be self-active and self- 
knowing, it is creative, and creates another which is the same as 
itself. In our finite knowing, our thoughts and fancies exist for us, 
but only subjectively. In the Absolute, their existence as thoughts 
is absolute existence. Hence, knowing and willing are one in God. 
This, indeed, is the ground of explanation used again and again in 
Christian Theology in treating the Trinity.* 



* Aquinafs, Summa Theol.^ i, q. xxvii, art. iii. : ** In Deo sit idem Tolnntas et inteUec- 
toBV Also, Summa Contra GeniiUsy lib. iv, cap. xix : ** Una res Bint in Deo intellectua et 
Tolantas." This ii treated fully and explicitly by St Thomaa Aquinas, inasmuch as 
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§ 54. (5.) A first absolute self-activity begets a second indepen- 
dent, free, perfect self-activity. The second, too, is creative — hia 
will and knowing are one. In knowing himself, he creates a third 
eqnal in all respects to himself. 

§ 55. But the second is begotten, while the first person is unbe- 
gotten. In knowing himself, therefore, the second person makes 
an object of himself not only as he is, but he makes an object also 
of his relation to the first, which is that of being begotten, or de- 
rived from the first. 

§ 56. In the idea of derivation and begetting there is the idea of 
passivity. If the second were only derived and b^otten, he were 
only passive. But he has made himself self-active from all eternity. 
The passivity which is implied in derivation has been eternally an- 
nulled, but it is, nevertheless, an element in the self-knowledge of 
the Son, and as an object known comes to exist as created, because 
his knowing is creating. 

§ 57. In thinking his relation to the first person, he therefore 
creates a world of finite beings, extending from the most passive 
up to the most active. It is a world in which all is process or evo- 
lution — no finite existing absolutely, but only relatively to the 
development of a higher being. All below man pass away and do 
not retain individuality. Man is self-determining as individual, 
and hence includes his own development within himself as indi- 
vidual, and hence is immortal and free. 

§ 58. (6.) It is the thought of a becoming from passivity to per- 
fect activity that is involved in the recognition of the derivation of 
the second from the first person, and this thought is the basis of 
the creation of the world. All stages of finitude are passed through 
on the way to the creation of man. 

§ 59. The thought of what is merely object — ^the thought of the 
mere passivity — is the thought of simple externality or Space. 
Space is the thought of one point outside of every other — no par- 
ticipation — simple exclusion — mere objects outside the subject. 
Space is the first thought of the creation, the lowest thought in 
the self-knowing of the divine second person. (The mechanical. 



Christian Theology rests on it. There could be no creation unless intelleet and will were 
one in God. Self-knowledge is the origin, first^^of the eternally begotten Word, and, 
secondly, of the Holy Spirit 
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chemical, and organic phaaes of nature we shall diBcnss in another 
chapter.) 

§ 60. (7.) The Second Person knows himself as eternally ele- 
vated above all finitade and passivity, although his derivation im- 
plies passivity as a logically prior condition. And as he knows 
his perfection as having this logical prior condition, he knows his 
perfect self as existing as the consammation and sammit of Crea- 
tion. Theology calls this a procession, or a double procession. If 
the Second Person coold not know the evolntion or process ont of 
the passive into the active— out of the finite and imperfect into 
the infinite and perfect — then he could not know his derivation 
fipom the First Person. Then, too, there could be no such eleva- 
tion of the world, no salvation of any of its creatures. 

§ 61. Because the First Person knows the Second Person as 
self-knowing, he knows the self-knowing of the Second, and recog- 
nizes in the perfection of the Second his own perfection ; also, in 
the creation of the Third perfect person by the self-knowing of the 
Second Person, the First Person recognizes his own perfection, so 
that the Third Person proceeds not only from the Second Person, 
but also from the First Person. 

§ 62. The Third perfect Personality is the Holy Spirit that lives 
in the Invisible Church. It is the archetype of all institutions. 
We recognize a sort of personality in institutions. The State, for 
example, has deliberative, executive, and administrative functions 
— an intellect and a will. What is imperfectly realized in histori- 
cal institutions is perfectly realized in the Eternal and Invisible 
Church, which is composed of innumerable souls, collected from 
innumerable worlds, and all united, not by temporary devices of 
written compacts, or immemorial usages and formalities, but by 
the bond of love or the spirit of Divine Charity and self-sacrifice, 
for the true good of others. The Spirit of this infinite and Eter- 
nal Church is the Holy Spirit — '' a procession but not a begotten," 
because it arises or is an eternal involution from the manifold of 
Creation through the Self-Knowledge of the First and Second 
Persons. 

§ 63. Man as individual progresses or develops by social com- 
bination with his lellow-men, and thence arise institutions of Civ- 
ilization — the family, civil society, the State, the Church. His- 
torical institutions, being finite and having limitations incident to 
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organization, are perishable, but their archetype is the invisible 
Church, into which go, or may go, all souls after death. The 
principle of social combination or co-operation is altruism, Charity, 
or Love, the principle which sacrifices self for one's fellow-men. 
In that principle alone can perfect oi^anization exist. The Spirit 
of the Invisible Church, the archetype of the Visible Church, and 
of all other institutions of Civilization, is the Third Person of the 
Divine Being, the Spirit of Love and Co-operation organized into 
the greatest reality of the universe. For it includes all souls that 
have lived in the universe from the timeless beginning of the 
consciousness of the Eternal Word. From this view we find the 
world to be the process of evolution of souls, so that this is the 
present, past, or future purpose of each and all stellar bodies. 

§ 64. (9) The first self-active being in its self-knowledge knows 
no passivity, no imperfection, and hence no finite being. The 
world is not to be explained from his self-knowledge except by 
mediation of the Second Person, called the Eternal Word. The 
relation of the First Person is, or may be, expressed, therefore, bj 
Justice. Justice returns the deed upon the individual and gives 
each its due. The due of a finite or negative being, whose indi* 
viduality exists through separation and exclusion and negation of 
others, is therefoi'e self-annihilation, and such is the fate of all 
finitude in the thought of pure self-activity, except it is saved 
through the intervention of the thought of the Second Person, 
who thinks his relation to the first as derivation or sonship. But 
the Eternal Word thinks his origination from God eternally as an 
annulment of passivity and isolated material existence, and a rising 
into the perfect unity of the Church. Here we have the form of 
perfect Grace. A perfect being, whose entire activity brings up 
from nothing finite beings and gives them existence and progres- 
sion in order to culminate in man, who can carry out this develop- 
ment by uniting with his fellow-men in social union and ascend 
into the Invisible Church. 
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REPORTS OF TEE LECTURES AT THE CONCORD SCHOOL. 

[Wb reprint the following notice of the volame of " Concord Lec- 
tures " published last fall by Moses King, Cambridge, Mass., of whom 
copies may still be obtained at the prices named. — Ed.] 

^' The Concord Lectures on Philosophy " will be issued in a short time 
from the publishing house of Moses King, at Harvard Square, in Cam- 
bridge. In way of co-operation of the faculty and lecturers of the Con- 
cord School of Philosophy, the book will have the benefit of all that could 
be desired. Every lecturer has revised the abstracts of his own lectures, 
and the s^tements of doctrine and argument are made briefly and clearly, 
so that the reader can grasp readily, without reading the full lectures, the 
peculiarities of any lecturer or of the school which he represents. One 
lecture will be printed in full — that of Professor Garman, of Amherst Col- 
lege, who is President Seelye's assistant in the department of mental and 
moral philosophy. This is a concise review of the reasoning by which 
Dr. L. P. Hickok meets the materialistic agnostics on their own ground, 
and has been approved by that veteran metaphysician. A special feature 
is made of the Emerson commemoration ; abstracts of all the papers and 
addresses will be given. All the poems read at the school — including Mr. 
Alcott's monody on Mr. Emerson, entitled '^ Ion,'' and Mr. Sanborn's open- 
ing poem — will be published in full. The volume will also contain a 
brief historical sketch of the school, with complete programmes of the 
first three years of its existence. As foot-notes to the names of the 
lecturers will be given brief biographical notices, in which the chief facts 
of the life and the writings of each one will be mentioned. Whatever 
may be the history of philosophy in this country, however much the 
Concord school may be outdone hereafter, the fact of the attempt will 
compel it to be recognized in all faithful histories in coming years, and in 
this fact will lie a part of the value of this first authorized publication 
of the proceedings. Among the lecturers whose lectures are given in 
this volume are Dr. W. T. Harris, Dr. H. K. Jones, Mr. F. B. Sanborn, 
Mr. A. Bronson Alcott, Professor John Watson, Mr. George P. Lathrop,. 
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Mn. JnlU Ward Howe, Profeaaor Charles B. Oarman, Miaa Elisabeth P. 
Peabodj, the Re?. Dr. C. A. Bartol, the Rev. R. A. Holland, Mrs. Ednah 
D. Cheney, Mr. Rowland G. Hasard, Professor Gkorge H. Howison, and 
Mr. John Albee. 

The volume will contain nearly 200 pages, royal octavo. It will be 
printed from large-faced, new type, on fine quality' of calendered paper. 
It will be bound in two styles, cloth and paper. The price per copy, post- 
paid, will be $1.75 for cloth binding, and $1.26 for paper binding. 

A good part of the edition is already subscribed for. A limited edition 
of only one thousand copies will be printed. No plates are made, and the 
type is distributed as soon as the forms are printed, so that, to make, 
certain of obtaining a copy, the order should be sent to the publisher 
without delay. 

MR. WAS80N ON BVOLUTIOK 

[We reprint the following very able letter by Mr. Wasson from the 
columns of '' The Index ** (for November 0, 1882). It is a part of a dis- 
cussion between Mr. Wasson and Mr. B. F. Underwood. — ^Ed.] 

Mt dxar Sir : You say with good warrant that I am an evolutionist. 
I had said as much to you, and should have said it in '' The Index," in 
order to correct some misi^prehensions, had I found occasion to do so 
without coming forward for that express purpose. You have now spoken 
for me, and I am glad of it. But, so much being said, I am under obliga- 
tion to say more. For I believe in evolution without accepting as suffi- 
cient any philosophical explanation of the fact hitherto offered — an evo- 
lutionist holding out for more adequate explanations; and I shrewdly 
suspect that the case is not much otherwise with Colonel Higginson, little 
as he may be satisfied with the system and methods of Herbert Spencer. 
But to some of your readers, with whom the fact of evolution and Mr. 
Spencer's explanation of it are one and the same, and no more to be sepa- 
rated than the fact of gravitation and the law of gravitation as discovered 
by Newton, such a declaration of position will not be intelligible. I must 
therefore try to render it intelligible, and beg leave to do so in the form 
of a letter to yourself, as if in continuance of a conversation which passed 
between us one evening, and of which I retain a pleasant recollection. 

Evolution means continuity in the process of nature, or of the known 
universe. The contrary notion is that of a natural process interrupted at 
times by obtrusions or injections of power from without, which power 
may thereafter either run in the channels of nature to give them a new 
content, or run side by side with them as a distinct supernatural current, 
or it may but briefly suspend the effect of natural law, and then be with- 
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drawn, leaying all to go on as before. Now, the fonner conception was 
that of the new school of thoaght in New England, commonly known as 
the transcendental school, before Herbert Spencer was heard of. Emerson 
Bad announced it as indubitable truth in '* Nature," his earliest work. 
Parker had applied it to one great province or principle of human history 
in his '' Discourse of Religion." Higginson and Johnson, the two adher- 
ents of the school whom I first encountered upon coming to Massachusetts 
in 1851, were younger men, and not in the same way before the public, 
nor do I recall any express private declaration from either of them upon 
the point ; but they were certainly on the same line of thought So ex- 
tended indeed was this manner of thinking that it had reached me in 
eastern Maine, and in a general way determined finally my point of view, 
while I was yet a student there in an orthodox theological seminary, 
therefore between the years 1848 and 1851. '' Development " was the 
word then, and quite as good a word as evolution, save that the latter is 
in some respects more convenient This term came into vogue, displac- 
ing the older one, along with a particular explanation of the world-pro- 
cess, as being but the blind movement of forces purely physical or physico- 
chemical ; and now it is the persuasion of many that the idea of continuous 
universal development was bom into the world from the womb of this 
particular theory ; and that one can be an evolutionist in no other form. 
But the idea has been abroad for a century or more. During no less a 
period it has been generating theories and hypotheses designed to cover 
some part of the great world-process, if not the whole. And familiar to 
American transcendentalism, though in a sense not very precisely defined, 
it was taken up by Hegel and worked out methodically with a thorough- 
ness and in a way that excited the vast admiration of one age, and now 
excites the half-contemptuous astonishment of another. 

Hegel was an evolutionist of the strictest sort I hazard nothing in 
saying this, though far from being an Hegelian scholar, for a slight ac- 
quaintance with his manner of thinking makes the fact obvious. Take, 
for example, his " Philosophy of History," his most exoteric work. He 
there represents history as a logically ordered succession of steps, whose 
result is a freedom self-contained and self-governed. The whole process 
is presumed in the first step, and in the last all the preceding ones are 
subsumed. But here we are to make a distinction of much importance ; 
we are to distinguish between two very different conceptions of evolution. 
The first step in HcgePs historical evolution is represented by China, the 
second by India, another by Oreece, and so on. Now, according to one 
style of thought, the phenomenal fact, China, should have evolved itself to 
become India; the phenomenal fact, India, have evolved itself to become 
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Greece ; and bo to the end. This would imply that what had actaallj 
come to the surface in China was sufficient to produce, and of necessity 
must produce, the whole course and result of history. It would imply, 
not simply that the actual morals, institutions, laws, and manners of China 
sprang from productive principles in the human spirit which would elae- 
where go further and give themselves a higher manifestation, but that 
these morals, institutions, laws, and manners would transform themselves 
into others of a more advanced type, and these again into others ; thus, 
that the first phenomenal result, considered as quite cut off from any on- 
apparent resource, is in and of itself the source and principle of all subse- 
quent evolution. Hegel thought quite differently. What he speaks of is 
the self-evolution of spirit, or of the human spirit This, following an 
order inherent in itself, unfolds its content, and gives itself an outward 
representation in doing so ; China representing the primary degree of this 
unfolding, India the next, and so on. Here the evolution and the con- 
tinuity are spiritual, and spiritual only. In the outward representation 
we observe indeed an order of succession, but no outward line of produc- 
tion running from one degree to the next, say from China to India. The 
succession is like that of the steps in a stairway, where there is indeed 
aregular ascending order, but no production of one step by the next 
lower. 

But it will now be prudent for me to get away from Hegel, and make 
a safe retreat. I really do not know how far the evolution of existence, 
as traced in his *^ Logic " should be understood as a movement taking place 
in time ; I am only sure that the thought-process, which according to him 
is the veritable world-process, is evolutionary, and in the most vigorous 
sense. But what is here said of him is simply preparatory to a statement 
which might have been made without reference to him, though the prepa- 
ration is not superfluous. The statement is that evolution may be, and 
has been, conceived of in two quite opposite ways. On the one hand, it 
is conceived of as proceeding from within outward, from unapparent reality 
to apparent form significant and representative of the reality ; which rep- 
resentation is in and of itself, or apart from its producing principle, noth- 
ing. This, I suppose, was — approximately at least — the earlier thought 
of Emerson and of the American transcendentalists generally. Take for 
illustration some well-known lines from "The Problem." 

*' These temples grew as grows the grass ; 
Art might obey, but not surpass ; 
The passive master lent hb hand 
To the vast soul that o'er him planned.'* 
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The master is passive, and it is the vast sool which plans in the growth 
of grass and temples, dewdrops and worlds. Art is true art only when 
inspired and guided by conceiving Nature, the supreme and eternal artist. 
Spiritual Nature imagines, and the world-picture lies before us, we our- 
selves a part of it ; she thinks, and her thoughts are the laws of structure 
and inotion in the universe. She is not, meanwhile, apart from her mani- 
festation, but ever present in it and one with it Instinct with her life, 
the stone is *' conscious ; " instinct with her purpose, the worm is *^ striv- 
ing to be man." Now, one may represent the fact to himself in this way, 
and yet be no evolutionist, even though he admit an ascending course of 
phenomenal manifestation. To illustrate, let us suppose that a Phidias or 
Michel Angelo has come to the perfect maturity of his genius, and is fully 
qualified to plan a Parthenon or St Peter's, but that he chooses, one can- 
not say why, to begin with a hut, then to build something a little finer, 
and so through a succession of approximations, to bring forth at last the 
glorious structure which was in his mind from the first This were not 
evolution. On the other hand, suppose a great artistic genius in course 
of development ; it is Turner, for example, that we are thinking of. In 
principle and promise the genius is fully there at the beginning of his 
career, but, as realized and productive power, it is daily arriving, and it 
goes on increasing during a period of some five-and-thirty years. Mean- 
time, it is of the nature of this genius to be productive, to give itself an 
outward and visible expression. Always it brings forth its best, but its 
best of to-day will be bettered another day, for its power grows. Review- 
ing Turner's works, we can trace the stages of his artistic growth ; from 
point to point we can see that his apprehension becomes more alive, his 
insight more delicate and penetrating, his imagination freer, larger, and 
more subtOe. Here is a real development, but, though represented out- 
wardly, it takes place only in the genius of the artist The productive 
nrinciple is there, and there too is the principle of continuity. Between 
the picture of one year and that of another there is a connection, but they 
are connected only through the producing genius. Now, universal evolu- 
tion has been conceived of in a manner somewhat similar, though not 
strictly the same. The productive power and the principle of continuity 
are in Nature with the capital initial — Nature as spiritual, self-active, for- 
mative, and not in the outward representation, though she is not apart 
from her product, like the painter from the picture. This, I should say, 
was Emerson's way of thinking. He is indeed a hard man to corner, for 
he not only spoke but thought poetically, and can never be bound to a 
theory strictly defined. But I should say that his thought ran in the 
direction indicated. 
XVII— 21 
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Let as now torn to the opposite conceptioiL Here physical force, as 
apparent in the forms and motions of material things, is the be-«ll uid 
end-alL It is purely phenomenal in the sense of existing only relativ^dy 
to us, as we only relatively to it Behind it is a nondescript somewhat 
which exists absolutely, but of which nothing can be known, since it is in no 
mode of relation either with ourselves or with the world around us. Quite 
independently of this, in which there is no evolution, and out of which 
there is none, the phenomenal or physical evolves itself, passing ever from 
simpler to more complex forms. Its principle of continuity is the law, 
newly discovered, of the conservation of physical energy, or persistence 
of force. Its productive principle is perhaps gravitation, since this seems 
to be indicated as the one primordial mode of force, out of which all other 
modes may or must have come ; though on this head a degree of reserve 
is* maintained. The whole movement is from without inward. At the 
outset there is but a gas or nebulous matter, uniform in character, uni- 
formly diffused through the infinitude of space, and drawn equally in 
every direction. This matter is all and only surface ; it has no within, 
but is extension without inteni>ion. But it concentrates itself in masses, 
rounds itself into globes, and now has an inner and an outer, though only 
in the spatial sense. But again it proceeds, and, in the complexities of 
chemical differentiation and a£Bnity, acquires a positive interior content. 
Then it develops life, and in this arrives at a far intenser mode of relation ; 
then through the ever-deepening subtleties and mysteries of vital being 
increases incessantly the proportion of content to surface. At length, 
though itself mindless, it evolves conscious mind or spirit, which has no 
surface, but is intension without extension. And while, according to the 
former conception, the physical world is in and of itself nothing, but 
might be called a function of spirit, so here we have the precise contrary ; 
spirit is evolved, but it is only a function of matter, and has in itself no 
being. 

Such are the opposed conceptions, as rapidly and roughly sketched. 
My own persuasion is that a true and entire theory of evolution, should it 
one day come, will comprise both and conform to neither. I believe that 
the real evolution is polaric, spiritual-physical ; that on both sides there la 
a line of continuity, and productive power in their unity. An analc^y 
will render it fairly clear what these words mean; but this letter is 
already too long, and I must crave leave to continue the snbject and 
conclude the present statement in another. 

Tours very truly, 

D. A. Wabsov. 
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TRANSLATION'S FROM SCHOFENHA UER AND VON HARTMANN. 

[The following announcement from Messrs. Trttbner & Co., of Lon- 
don, conveys the welcome intelligence that the long-expected translations 
of *' The World as Will and Idea " (" Die Welt als Wille und Vorstel- 
loDg"), by Arthur Schopenhauer, and *'The Philosophy of the Uncon- 
scious " (*' Die Philosophic des Unbewussten "), by Edward von Hartmann, 
will appear at an early date. There are no works on philosophy which 
have attained to greater popularity in this generation than the two works 
here offered to the public. — Ed.] 

'*The World as Will and Idea,'* by Arthur Schopenhaaer. Translated from the Ger- 
man. (In October, 1S8H.) In Three Volumes, post 8to. 

It tfl now fully sixty years since Schopenhauer's " Opus Magnum *' — destined to work 
a revolution in the philosophical speculation of the century — made its first appearance. 
Still, such was the indiflTerence exhibited towards this work by the author's contem- 
poraries occupying the chairs of philosophy at the different German univerfsitieH, that, 
a few years after its appearance, the greater part of the edition found its way into the 
paper-maker's tub It was only towards the close of the first half of the present cen- 
tury that a reaction set in, and that the work, hitherto unaccountably neglected, com- 
menced to assert its claims to the attention of the public Since then, edition has fol- 
lowed edition in rapid succession. 

It must he said, to the credit of an Englishman (John Oxenford), that to an article 
of his in the ** Westminster Review," which created quite a sensation at the time, and 
which reacted powerfully on German opinion, the tardy recognition of the great phi- 
losopher is in some measure due. A translation of the work has long been needed, 
bat the difficulties were great, and several efforts in that direction were killed in the 
bud. 

The present tranfilation has been undertaken by two jrentlemen, trained in German 
philosophical thought at German universities, and prepared for the task by an intimate 
acquaintance with the principles of Schopeuhauer*s philosophy. 

" The Philosophy of the Unconscious," by Edward von Hartmann. Translated from 
the German by W. G. Coupland. (In December, 1883.) In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 

There must necessarily be a close alliance between true merit and success— else the 
unexampl(*d success of Hartmann's " Philosophy of the Unconscious " would baffle all 
reasonable explanation. But its cause is, perhaps, not far to seek ; the author of the 
work is one of the most gifted, yet independent, disciples of Schopenhauer, who:«e sys- 
tem of philosophy he exhibits in a masterly way, attempting at the same time to har- 
monize it with those of Hegel and Schelling. As he is, moreover, master of a lucid 
and elegant stvle, a larger number of general readers has beeu attracted by and fasci- 
nated with the work than is, an a rule, the case with works on metaphysical subjects. 
The outcome has been the sale of ten editions of t)ie German orijiinal since its first 
appearance. It could not be otherwise than that a lively desire should have arisen in 
England, as well as in the United States, for the appearance of a faithful translation ; 
and it is surprising that it has not been attempted before. Probably the extraordinary 
difficulties of the task have hitherto deterred intending translators. But however that 
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DMty be, it is belicTed that the prcflent translator — an ardent student of Oennan phi- 
losophy — has sacoessfuUj ooped with the diiBculties of the task, and th&t his trannUtbii 
will satisfy all reasonable expectations. 

London : Trilbner k Co., 67 and 69 Ludgate Hill. 

PRAYER OF MARY, QUEEN OF 80078. 

[votnro Df mm book ov ditotions. rmomAMLT wnrrrBir a shobt timb vmworm hd 

■xncunoM.] 

Domine Deus ! speravi in te ; 
O care mi Jesu ! nunc libera me : 
In dura catena, in misera poena, 

Desidero te. 
Languendo, geiuendo, et genuflectendo, 

Adoro, imploro, at liberes me. 

TEAN8LATI0M. 

Blessed Redeemer ! my hope lies in thee ; 

Jesos, Belored 1 now liberate me : 

In fetters I languish, and in my soul*s anguish^ 

I supplicate thee. 
Heart>rending sighs sending, on knee lowly bending, 

I adore, and implore thee to liberate me. 

TmoMtti Habbib. 
OowooBD, Mass. 



BOOK NOTICES. 



La Rbtub PBiLOBomiQUB DB LA FkANCB XT Dx L^^TRANon. Edited by Tb. RiBor. 
[The contents of Volumes VIII to XU of this raluable philosophical journal will be 
published in a future number of this journal. The contents of Vote. I to VII will 
be found in Jour. Sjpee, Fhil,^ z, p. 109, and xiii, p. 44. — ^Ed.] 

January, 1882 : 

This number is devoted to: (1) ** Musical ifiathetics in France. I. Psychology of 
Vocal Music," by Ch. L^vdque. The author states that " the philosophy of the beau- 
tiful and of art, or general sBSthetics, has developed more slowly, and produced fewer 
works, in France than in Germany. France has not lacked eminent critics oa these 
subjects, but they have not gone deeply into the philosophy of the art This li espe- 
cially true of muHic. Those uncultured in it are not tempted to write of it psycliologi- 
cally. J. J. Rousseau, and a few other noted writers, advanced the study of music by 
method, but not until within twenty years has a complete treatise been met with." 
M. L6v6que analyses '* The Philosophy of Music,** by M. Charles Beauquier, as a sam* 
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pie of the progress of mosical 8BsthetiC8, and acknowledges it to be a truly philo- 
sophical work. 

(2) " The Principle of Morals/' by Gh. Secr^tan. First article. *' Each spring delights 
onr eyes with flowers like those of the year before, and each generation of men agi- 
tates the problems that their fathers flattered themseWes they had solyed. Incontes- 
table in the domain of mathematics, of sensible experience and industry, the law of 
progress does not seem to extend its empire to the study of the deepest causes — ^those 
of our origin and destiny. Men for centuries have universaily questioned themselves 
on the law of their activity without having found an answer sufficiently evident to 
unite them in the same conviction." M. Secr6tan pursues his subject at length under 
the heads of: 1. Obligation, Herein he maintains that all moral doctrine revolves upon 
duty and supposes liberty. The question, *' What ought I to do?" would have no 
meaning if there were not several courses possible to follow, of which only one is that 
of duty. Thus, free-will and the sentiment of obligation form the conditions of moral 
thought, because they are the very conditions of practical activity. 2. Liberty. M. 
Secr^tan argues that the conception of obligation includes a conoeptiou of liberty, and 
that one cannot be obliged by duty to follow one course, and be rigorously determined 
by nature to follow another ; the fatality which sometimes draws one to recognize evil 
is relative and secondary. 8. Duty in JSmpiricinn. The highest logic is found only 
in morals. Reciprocally, morals are founded on logic, the indispensable preliminaries 
of which are obligation and liberty. A consistent empiricism will never venture to 
formulate a moral, for this act implies an ideal universally required of thought^-or, in 
other words, an obligation. A logical mind does not regard obligation as other than 
the feeling of being obliged. 4. Dttiy in Bationaliim, However rationalists may iden- 
tify themselves with science, they have not obtained philosophy unless they can explain 
what knowledge is in itself. The pre-eminence of practical reason, the superiority of 
virtue over science, of the will over the understanding, demonstrate themselves to who- 
ever asks, *' What am I f " The superiority of virtue over science is defined within its 
just limits to him who asks, *' What ought I to do ? " The question confesses that 
study is a duty, and that science is a virtue necessary to all others. Kant and Fichte 
80 understood it. 6. Experienee and the a priori in Aforala. This argument is based 
on the relations of morals to metaphysics, in which the author continues to define the 
idea of duty and the conception of the ideal. The subject of morals is exhaustively 
treated by him under the divisions herein mentioned, and the nature and beliefs of 
man are minutely defined, and his relations to spiritual influence argued with eamest- 
nesa and faith. 

(3) ** Monism in Germany." First article, by D. Nolen. The writer says that the 
systems that have sprung up in Germany from the awakening of philosophic specula- 
tion within fifteen years seem to have united to avenge the name and defend the prin- 
ciples of monism. The word is ascribed to the invention of Wolff. " The monists of 
the present,** this article affirms, "place science before metaphysics, and the prob- 
lems heretofore belonging to the latter are now solved by science, in which truth alone 
can be found. M. Nolen considers monism from the scientific standpoint, and outlines 
its history. 

(4) The Book Notices in this number include : 

(a) ** Discourses on the HUtory of Religions," by A. R6vi11e. Paris: G. Fisch- 
bacher, 1881. This volume contains the course of lectures given by M. R^ville on the 
history of religions, and are, according to his critic, James Dannesteter, a model of 
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philosophic impartiality. Sereral chapters are deroted to the diacuidon of the old 
theories on primitiTc rcTelation and primitiTe tradition, woraliip, and STmbols, and 
many interesting questions, and the author is proclaimed a master in the art of fine 
writing, {h) " An Historical Study on the Philosophy of the Renaissance in Italy '* 
(Cesare Cr^monini), by Mabilleau. Paris: Hachette. This history is a kind of unique 
monograph of a condensed memoir on the school of Padua. Cr^monini was great in 
the eyes of his contemporaries, and is unknown ta4ay. K. Mabilleau, with designed 
impartiality in exposing his deficiencies, leads the reader to be partial through charitj, 
the critic, M. Georges Lyon, states. In his opinion, the most interesting portion of the 
work is that which relates to the relations of the Paduan to the Jesuits and the Inqui- 
sition, (e) *'Our Duties and our Rights," by M. Ferraz (Paris: Didier), corapiises a 
course deliTered before the Faculty of Letters at Lyons, recommended by the critic, F. 
B., to masters and pupils, as very instructiTe and clearly written. (</) " The History 
of Psychology,'* by Dr. Herm. Siebeck. Ootha: Perthes, 1880. This history diflere 
from others, says the critic, Edmond Colsenet, in giving the beginning and dcTelopment 
of the sciences particularly relating to man, physiology, and medicine. The first part 
treats of the begioniog of psychology before Socrates and the sophists. The second 
part, " The Ck>nstitution '^f Psychology as a Philoi*ophic Science," by Socrates and Plato, 
in the sense of dualism, (e) " Literary Polemics in the Fourth Century before Jesus 
Christ," by Gustay Teichmiiller. Breslau: William Koebner, 1881. Paul Tannery ana- 
lyzes this work. In his opinion, no more important one on philosophy has been isi^ued 
for a long while. The author throws new light on the dialogues of Plato. Under 
Bibliographical Kotices, Henri Marion reviews a work on Bacon by Thomas Fowler. 
London : Sampson k. Low. ** A strong and substantial work." " Hartley and James 
Mill," by G. Spencer Bower. Loudon : Sampson & Low. The first part is devoted to 
biographies, the second to philosophic opinions and systems, and the third examines 
the value and influence of their doctrines. According to Th. Ribot, this volume is 
the best rhumi of the doctrines of Hartley and Mill. 

(5) Review of Foreign Italian Periodicals. 

(a) " Rivisto di Filosofia Scientifica " for July ; (6) " La Filosofia delle Scuole Italiane " 
for April, June, and August. 

Ftbruary Number : 

(1) *'The System of Spinoaa in France," by P. Janet. "The history of Spinosa^s 
system in France may be divided into three periods. In the seventeenth oentary Spi- 
noza was an object of curiosity to some strong minds, and of execration and horror to 
believers who saw in him only a * monster.' In the eighteenth century, with some few 
exceptions, he was scorned and neglected as obscure, barbarous, indecipherable. In the 
nineteenth century, owing chiefly to the German influence, he is restored to honor, 
finds new disciples, and is treated with respect even by his adrersaries." These three 
phases the author of this article chooses for the basis of a Tory exact study, both 
critical and biographical, with a synopsis of the esthnates of the various adversaries of 
Spinoza. In Paul Janet's belief, the noble and superior qualities of Spinoza's system 
are such as might be appropriated by Spiritualism, leaving the lesaer ones to its op- 
ponents. Spinoza could be divided into halves, one being claimed by the followers of 
Descartes, the other by those of Diderot. 

(2) *' The Faculties of the ChUd at the Period of Birth," by B. Perez, is a semi-physi- 
cal, semi-psychological treatise, which evinces an excellent understanding of the mental 
power of infants. 
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(8)» ** MoniflOD in Germany," by Nolm, ia ooodaded in a lengthy analyds of Hart* 
mnnn, and baa Taried and intereating philoaophical featnrea. 

(4 > ** The Seven Enigmaa of the World " is the title of a apeech delivered before the 
Aeademy of Berlin, Jaly 8, 1880, in honor of ita founder, Leibnitz, by M. DaboiB-Rey- 
mond. ** The aeven enigmaa '' are : 1. The intimate nature of matter and force ; 2. The 
oi^gin of movement ; Z, The origin of life ; 4. The apparent finality in nature ; 6. 
The origin of eenialion ; 6. The origin of reflected thought and language ; 7. Free- 
will. If M. Beymond haa not solved these enigmas, he seems to have compared and 
stadied them with profound Inaight, if we may Judge by the presentation of ** C. S.,'* 
who offers little comment. 

(5) The Book Notices are: 

(a) **• Positavism and Experimental Science,*' by the Abb6 De Broglie. Paris : Victor 
Palm4. According to his critic, Ch. Secr6tan, De Broglie is a clear, fertile, ezael 
writer, agreeable aod eloquent, and courageous in his opinions. His work is destined 
to arrest the progress of error, and ia ** thoroughly polemic." (6) '* On the Circulation 
of the Blood in the Brain of Man," by Angelo Mosso, Salviucci, Rome, 1880. The im- 
portant question considered in this work is the circulation in the brain during mental 
work and during sleep, and what are the physical conditions of Conscience. The sub- 
ject is ably treated, and an excellent idea of the work is given by " E. G." (e) ** Berke- 
ley,*' by A. Campbell Fraser, LL.D. William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. The biogrftphical portion of this book contains a correspondence between 
Berkeley and Sir John Percival, reviewed by A. Penjon. (d) " Studies on the History 
of Primitive Institutions," by Sir Henry Sumner Mame, translated from English into 
French by M. Leyritz. Paris : Thorin. All Europe has saluted the author as a master 
in the science of origins, and any. work by him, says his critic, Henri Marion, should 
be called to the attention of the thinking public, (e) " Habit, and its Influence on 
Education," by Dr. Paul Radestock, k Psychological-Pedagogical Study. Beriin, 1882, 
R. Appeliua. (/) " The Analysis," by H. Schmidt, proves this work to be of great 
merit in mental development and education, {g) ** The Geometric Numt>er of Plato," 
a new interpretation, by J. Dupuis. Paris : Hachette, 1881. The critic, Paul Tannery, 
doee not always agree with the writer in numericals, but thinks his interpretation the 
most '* plauMble " of sny that has appeared or will appear. (A) *' History of the 8d* 
encee in Belgium," by Ch. Lagrange, E. Lagrange, A. Gilkinet. Four volumes com- 
prise this history, and present the intellectual development of Belgium since 1880. 

(6) Review of Foreign Periodicals. 

(a) "Experimental Review of Freniatrta and Legal Medicine." (6) "Archivio de 
Pbichiatria, and Criminal Anthropology." 

March Number : 

(1) "The Stages of the Religious Idea in Humanity," based on a new book by Edu- 
ard von Hartmann, by M. Vemes. *' Whoever regards religion as an illusion,** says 
H. Hartmann, " must also regard as illusion the apparent development (progression) to 
which this illusion giv^es place ; but he who has the conviction that there is a real de- 
velopment in religious matters cannot maintain that the object of this development is 
a pure illusion." This thesis is discussed on every point by M. Vemes. M. Hartmann 
attempts to trace religion to the animal origin of man, questioning if animals have or 
have had a religion. He adopts the term used by the famous Max Miiller, a savant in 
matters relating to India — henotheism— which M. Yemes defines as the common origin 
of abstract monism, polytheism, or monotheism. Henotheism is based upon a con< 
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tradiction. Man seeks divinity ind finds gods ; he addresses eadi of these gods in tarn 
as if thej were the diTinitj, and confers npon each predicates which bring into qaestioa 
the divinity of other gods, and, by addressing different demands to each, he nncon- 
seiously denies their natural dirinity. M. Yemes does not think that the fact that the 
premises of M. Hartmann are approved by the eminent Max MftUer renders them less 
open to discussion. In this belief he considers religion in all its forms and to remote 
ages, and tests M. Hartmann^ arguments by comparison with historical facta, the resolt 
of which is an instructive and interesting view of religious origin and division. 

(2)*' Musical ifisthetios in France," second article. **The Psychology of Instm- 
ments,** by Ch. L6v6que. M. L6v6que compares the various musical instruments in 
their physical effect upon the voice. Stringed instruments, being capable of producing 
sustained notes, haimonixe with the voice, and the piano changes the natoral tones of 
the Toioe, since the latter is in subjection to it. The more musical an instrument, the 
more it is the voice, which is the greatest of all instruments, and upon which musical 
thought, the expression of the soul, can be impressed and conveyed in mnsical language 
to others, as if this unlimited natural instrument, the voioe, were passive material. With 
this statement the author discusses the expressive power of rarioas instruments, and the 
capability as well as the usual misunderstanding of the Toice. 

(8) "• The Principle of Morals,** second article, by Ch. Secr^Un. The continoance 
of this subject is a wider examination of the prineiples given in the beginning of the 
argument previously published. The dlTisions under which it is herein presented are : 

The a priori element of principle. 

The a priori in the conception of the world. 

The empiric element of priuciple in nature. 

Moral Unitf — Dueustton of the ObjeeUom to UnUy, 

(4) Under Book Reviews are mentioned : 

(a) "Spinoza, His Life and Philosophy,** by F. Pollock. London: C. Kegan Paul k 
Co., 1880. Reviewed by Jules Lagneau, who pronounces the work to be produced in 
leisure with grest thought and a conscientious care amounting to piety, and with a pa- 
tience and candid reasoning with which Splnoxa would have his worits studied. The 
synopsis of M. Lagneau forms a clear and connected rUumi of Spinosa^ principles as 
understood by M. Pollock, and his enthusiasm for the latter is easily allowed when oon> 
sidering the interesting matter he has found for approval. (() " History of the New 
Philosophy,*' second volume, by Windelband. Reviewed by Henri Marion. This his- 
tory treats of philosophy before Kant, Kantian philosophy, and philosophy after Kant. 
The second volume treats exclusively of Kant and his Qerman successors. The author 
treats the subject with ardor, and his views are very comprehensive ; but there are de- 
fects in the arrangement of matter, and a lack of titles where needed, according to the 
estimate of his critic, (e) " Inductive Knowledge,'* by Th. Jacob. Unger, Berlin, 1881. 
Renewed by A. Debon. Three interesting questions form the object of what this critic 
calls a '* curious study *' : 1. How is the understanding of conception to be defined — that 
is to say, its signification and scientific value? 2. In what consists the demonstrating 
link of the attributes of conception in all kinds of reasoning, either mathematical or ex- 
perimental deduction ? S. On what is based induction itself, understood in the common 
sense of the word, that is, the extension of right or law demonstrated, in all time and in 
all places in the same conditions, {d) ** Saint Catherine of Sienna ; Psycho-pathologi- 
cal Observations,** by Alfonso Asturaro. Naples: Morano, 1881. This brochure ia a 
sketch, and not a complete life. The author speaks respectfully of Catherine, but 
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gmrds her as influenoed by hysteria sprtnging from physical causes, and from this con* 
dition arose her visions and ecstasies. 
(6) Review of Foreign Periodicals. 

AprU Number : 

(1) ** Psychological Methods and Experimental Psyoholo^ry," from the recent works 
of M. Wttiidt, by G. S6ailles. An account of the personal labors of M. Wundt and his 
pupils in the laboratory of the university at Leipzig. 

(2) *' Psychology of Great Men," first article, by H. Joly. The author says that it is 
more difficult to study the superior than the degenerate forms of human intelligence. 
The mau of genius, in the accredited opinion, is more occupied in doing than in asking 
how he does ; he bears with him, it is generally asserted, the secret of his creation. As 
for ordinary minds, it is, unfortunately, easier for them to grasp what they are themselves, 
and to understand the weaknesses of every nature against which they daily defend 
themselves, than to penetrate the conditions of existence and to measure the heights of 
those sublime faculties whose development has been so quickly arrested in themselves. 
Works on madness and crime abound, but those which treat of genius are not only rare, 
but are almost always devoted to depreciating their subject, to bringing out the vices 
or weaknesses of great characters, and discovering in them the germs of physical or 
mental maladies, which so often form the greater part of the inheritance on which their 
posterity can count. A genius M. Joly defines as having had his head higher than the 
majority of men, and his feet, perhaps, as low as the smallest child, or even beast. He 
may be a genius in some attributes only. In this first article he analyzes intuition, 
inspiration, and inheritance, and presents many striking thoughts. 

. (8) M. Secr6tan concludes his subject, *' The Principles of Morals," discussmg it further 
under the heads : " JUmmS of the Deduction. Impossibility of Subjective Morals : Re- 
ligious Morals— Personal Interest — ^Individual Perfection — Charity — Justice." 

(4) Book Notices: 

(a) ** Inward Speech," an essay on Descriptive Psychology, by Victor Egger. Paris : 
Oermer Bailii^re, 1881. ** Inward speech," says the author, *' is something well known 
feat greatly ignored, especially by philosophers." The analysis which Victor Brochard 
gives of this book fills several pages. He pronounces M. Egger a pure psychologist, 
presenting his subject without reference to physiology. His style is remarkably finished, 
his thoughts carefully elaborated, and his work one of great distinction, (h) ** Probity 
«nd Moral Law : Ethical and Teleological," by Mme. Gl^mence Royer. Paris : Guillau- 
min it Co., 1881. This author has written many important philosophical works, and 
this one her critic pronounces the boldest expression of evolutionism in morals, even 
going beyond the conclusions of H. Spencer in his " Data of Ethics " ; for it embi-aces 
in a vast S3mthesis the totality of beings, organic and inorganic. ** A work of serious 
merit, always suggestive and frequently profound." (e) '* J. Salvador, His Life, Works, 
snd Criticisms," by Colonel Gabriel Salvador. Paris : Calmann Levy. Joseph Salvador 
was one of the first and boldest initiators of religious criticism in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Since 1822 he has, as M. Renan avers, thrown a new and ** audacious " light upon 
the origin of religion, {d) " The Power of Sound," by Edmund Gurncy. London : 
Smith, Elder k Co. A fine treatise on musical esthetics. 

(6) Foreign Periodicals. 

Jfay Number: 

(1) " Determinism and Liberty," "Liberty demonstrated by Mechanics," by J. Del- 
boBuf. '* If there is a problem which inspires, and at the same time leads to despair," 
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tays this author, ** it 10 that of libertj. Knoe the day that man began to refleet on Ua 
own nature he haa not ceaaed to put thia question to himaelf, ' Am I free f ' The an- 
awer Taries accordmg to his atand-point. If a legislator or judge, free-will is to him a 
dogma ; if a prieat or believer, he lays it aa a sacrifioe at the feet of divinity ; if a philo- 
aophiual moralist, he finds in bis inmost being the irrefragable proof of the indepen- 
dence of his conscious thought ; if a phtloaopher in natural philosophy, the laws of na- 
iture, unlTersal and immutable, prevent him from granting to any being whatsoever the 
privi1e}ce of escaping from it." The author, under the firat division of hia subject — 
I. ** Ordinary arguroenta for and agaioat free-will "^-continuea : ** If an inezoraUe fatalism 
rules our thoughts and action^ there is no longer truth or science ; error Is legitimate, 
and there is no longer error ; the wise roan and fool are both in the tight, and there are 
no longer fools or wise men. All opinions, even those qualified as absurd, are only 
what they must be ; the determiniat who tomienta himaelf to defend his canae is only 
a puppet in the hands of destiny, which at a given moment draws him from behind the 
scenes and roalces him speak and gesticulate on the stage before other puppeta, his 
spectators. 

^ H jre the adversaries of fataliam triumph, but it la a mere victory of worda. Tlieae 
nnasstiUable consequencea the determiniat accepta without the least repugnance. It 
must be thus," he says. " We can do nothing about it. Each playa the part aaatgned 
to him for all eternity, and playa it conacientionsly, with the penuaaioii, more or len 
profound, that he is the author of it.*' 

II. " Can freewill be an illusion ! " 

The deterraini^ts anawer the moraliats that the idea of freedom and faith in free-will 
is an illusion. The author examines the premlsea of both believers. The determinista 
confcas that they believe themselves free, although science aaaurea them they are not. 
The author studies the opposition between faith and science. 

III. Can there exist forces capable of modifying their intenaity, their direction, or 
their point of application ? 

IV. ** Of the pretended necessity of a directing principle to regulate caaea of inda- 
tenninate movement." 

This subject H. DelbcBuf acknowleges to belong to geometricians rather than to phi- 
losophers, but he gives the views of noted mathematicians. 

V. " To determine a movement, can a force that is null suffice in certain casea t " 

VI. '* If there are free actions, they cannot imply a creation of force." 

Whatever the opinion in regard to the origin of human activity, man atands towarda 
nature as a master to a slave. 

(2) " The Renaissance of Materialism," by F. Paulhan. Thia article is a brief history 
of the conditions giving rise in France to materialiam, and an account of ita growth* On* 
of the most obscure points of materialism M. Paulhau declarea to be the conception 
of matter itt*elf, and the materialists cannot answer what matter is. Materialism and 
positivism he asserts are enemies. The prevailing opinion is that experimental philoao- 
phy is a genus of which positivism and materialism are two species. 

(8) ** Anaximander of Miletus; The Infinite, and Evolution and Revolution (Bntro- 
pie)," by P. Tannery. 

This article is a kind of critical synopsis of historical information given by Qnstav 
Teichmnller regarding Anaximander. M. Tannery statea that, in the grave question 
of the origin and destiny of the world, philosophy, since ita birth, has been hovering 
between the thesis of Anaximander and the antithesia of Xenophanes. 
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June Nwmhtr : 

(1) ''Soeiologio Studies in Franoe. I. Animal Golonies,*' by A. SBpinas. 

The history of indlTidualitT begins for M. Perrier, according to the statement of K. 
Espinas, with that of organization and life ; something like an ani onncement of this is 
found in what is poetically called the personality of the atom. The character of the 
atom and erolution occupy a great portion of this analysis by M. Espinas. 

(2) " Determinism and Liberty/* by M. Delboeuf, continued from the Kay number of 
"La Revue.'* " Determinism, as a doctrine, is as ancient as human thought." The 
continuance of this subject is dlyided into : Proof of the Existence of Liberty. 

L Fxpo^ of mechanism. 

IL Law of the fixation of force. Neither this foroe nor that of the conserratlon of 
energy is in contradiction to free-will. 

nL Free beings might dispense with time. Distinction between real and abstract 
uniform time. 

IV. There exist discontinued movements. 

y. Discontinued movements are explained only by liberty. 

(3) ''The Variations of Personality in the Normal SUte,** by F. Paulhan. 

** 1. The variations of personality, analogous to those revealed by the morbid <^ndi- 
tions described by various authors, are very frequent in the normal state. 2. If man 
can be said to have a certain unity, this unity has its basis in the body, and not in the 
soul, and in the lower rather than the higher functions of the brain. S. Man has not a 
completed unity ; it seems to be only in progress of formation.** From this thesis the 
author gives at length views of pathological phenomena. 

JvXy J^umber : 

(1) **The Sense of Locality and its Organs in Animals and Man,'* by C. Viguier. 

In the words of an unknown writer, from whom M. Viguier qifotes, " Natural history 
has been haunted by a phantom known by the name of imtinety which is invoked in aU 
difBcult cases, as was the term phlogistic by the chemists of the last century. Lewes 
regards instinct only as degenerated intelligence. The wonderful faculty that animals 
possess of returning to places from which they have been taken, shut up in boxes fVom 
which they saw nothing, M. Viguier attributes to the sense of smell. The animal 
perceives a succession of odors along his route, and by them traces his way back, no 
matter how many turns there may be. With man the hand is closely connected with 
the power of vision ; an animal, not having this member, has a keener scent to act with 
vision. Animals have hereditary aversions and fears, and their object becomes known 
to them by their sense of smell. The chief facts of this article are presented to prove 
a distinct sense of locality in man analogous to the sense of smell in animals. 

(2) '* The Psychology of Great Men," by H. Joly. The continuation of this subject 
by M. Joly treats of Heredity in Families, and its effect in the perpetuation of talent. 

(8) " Wilt as Power of Judgment, and Adaptation/* by Th. Ribot In this study the 
author proposes to study anomalies, and to draw conclusions upon the norntal state. 
The iiindamenial principle which dominates the psychology of the will, in the healthy 
as in the morbid state, is that every state of consciousness has a tendency to express 
itself by a movement or act. Activity in the animal is not a beginning, but an end ; 
not a cause, but a result. This is the essential point which should not be lost sight 
of, and alone explains the physiology and pathology of will. 

Ams^ Aiim6€r .* 

(1) '* The Philosophy of F. GHisson," by H. Marion. This author sUtes that philoao- 
phers have questioned whether Leibnitx has not been influenced by the English physi- 
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cian, Francis QliMon. Little is known of the life of GliBson excepting facts relating 
to his ancestrv. The object of M . Marion^s study is a work of Gliason*s, entitled, " The 
Energetic Xatare of Substance, or of the Life of Nature," which was published in 
Glisson*8 seventy-fifth year, and which he spent ten years in writing. This work had 
little reputation when produced, and is now very rare. M. Marion compares Leibnitx 
and Glisson, and undertakes to prove how much his worki were studied by L^bnitz. 

(2) ** Determinism and Liberty,** by Delbosuf, is ecmcluded. 

L Liberty demonstrated by mechanics. Mechanical evaluation of the motive power 
of will. 

n. Psychical orison of the free nexus of forces. 

III. The action of free nexi of forces. 

IV. The future of free beings. 

(8) "The Psychology of Great Men,** by H. Joly. ''The Great Man and Contem. 
poraries.** The author quotes at length the views of the '* distinguished American phi- 
losopher,'* Mr. William James, as published in " The Atlantic** M. Marion devotei 
several pages to the consideration of Mr. James*s beliefs, but does not agree with him 
in attributing genius more or lesi to chance. 

September NumJber: 

(1) '*The Right and Action,'* by Ch. Secr^tan. M. Secr6ton suggests goodnm as 
ihe word to express moral activity. He discusses: 1. The problems of eviL 2. Pure 
and applied morals. 8. Theodicy. 

(2) ** The Common Features of Nature and History,** by G. Tarde. The writer asks 
why social science is still to be bom, or why it is bom so late among its adult and 
vigorous sisters. He enters upon the study of history to aid him in his examination 
of the question. One thesis that he maintains is that all similarities are due to repeti- 
tions. 1. All similarities observed in the chemical, physical, and astronomical worid 
have for their only explanation and possible cause periodical and principally vibratory 
movements. 2. All similarities of the world result from hereditary transmission. S. All 
similarities that are remarked in the social worid are the direct or indirect fruit of imi- 
tation in all its forms. 

(8) "Syllogism and Knowledge,** by E. Pannier. Between the classic thesis of syllo- 
gism, " which engenders science,** and the modern system, which contests the reality of 
syllogism, there is less difference than there seems to be. In both, the fundamental 
idea is the same ; syllogism ought to be demonstrative ; it is or is not a method of 
acquiring knowledge. The error common to the two schools consists in a false appre- 
ciation of the function of reasoning. The conclusions which M. Pannier arrives at 
ID his study are that " reasoning is not an instrument of knowledge, but an operation 
of analysis and classification, effected by the means of verbal substitutions, and which, 
having nothing to reveal to us outside of the premises given, reposes neither on a cate- 
gorical form of the mind, nor on an axiomatic truth, nor on any principle of transcend- 
ence whatsoever. We conclude because we define, and our definitions have no other 
object than to create the whole substance of our reasoning.** 

October Number : 

(1) "Sociologic Studies in France. II. Social Contemporary Science,** by A. Espi- 
nas. " If the individual is the product of an association, the logical result is that every 
association can be individualized. It would indeed be strange if Nature, so faithful to 
herself in the development of her works, nature which is one like mind, because mind 
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is either a nameless monstrosity or a part of nature — ^that natnre, we repeat, after hay- 
ing, by a perserering process, constructed all living beings on one plan, should renounce 
this plan and adopt wholly new principles, when it was a question of constructing socie- 
ties with these same individuals as elements/' M. Espinas further considers his subject 
from the stand points of art and science. 

(2) ** A Precursor of Maine de Biran,'* by Paul Janet, of the Institute. Maine de 
Biran in his writings has quoted a work that id little known, and which was written by 
a physician of Montpellier, named Rey R^gis. The title is ** Natural History of the 
Soul,*' which should not be confounded with one of the same name by Dr. Charp, of 
London. From this work Maine de Biran extracts a curious physiological fact, which 
has become classic in psychology. It refers to a paralytic who had lost movement 
without the sense of feeling, but who, when touched beneath a coveriet, without seeing 
the spot, was incapable of locating it. He had lost the faculty of localization in losing 
a sense of movement, a remarkable fact which supported a theory dear to Maine de 
Biran, that movement or voluntary will is the true cause of the localization of percep- 
tions. This work Rey of R^gis, M. Janet thinks, has neyer been quoted or used by 
any philosopher, and Biran quoted it only for the above passage. Nevertheless, he, 
in M. Janet's belief, was more or less influenced in his ideas by this work. Rey R6gia 
defends against the Gaiiesians, and especially against Malebranche, the direct and 
ruling power of the soul upon the body ; the Indication of original and investigating 
thought. M. Janet gives somewhat of a history of the Cartesians, and a full analy- 
sis of Rey R^gis. The second portion of the work relates to the union of the soul and 
the body, and he thinks is less original than the first part. 

(8) " The Weaknesses of Will," by Th. Ribot. Irresolution, which is a beginning of 
a morbid state, has inward causes which pathology will make clear to us ; it comes 
from the weakness of incitations or their ephemeral action. Among irresolute charac- 
ters, a few — the number is small — are so through a wealth of ideas. The comparison 
of motives, reasoning, calculation of consequences, constitute an extremely complex 
cerebral state, in which tendencies to action impede each other. But this wealth of 
ideas is not in itself a sufficient cause for irresolution ; it is only an assisting cause. 
The true cause here, as everywhere, is in the character. Among the irresolute who 
lack ideas it is more evident. If they act, it is always where there is less action or less 
resistance required. Deliberation with difficulty ends in choice, and choice with more 
difficulty in action. The author discusses and compares morbid conditions as results 
and causes. 

Hovember Number : 

(1) *' Psychology of Great Men," by H. Joly. " Genius and Inspiration " is the con- 
cluding article of the interesting series of M. Joly. He questions whether it was chance, 
as popularly believed, that led Columbus to discover America; and in treating of the 
great geniuses of the world he discusses the conditions outside of themselves which 
brought into action natural tendencies awaiting such causes. The reasoning of the 
writer and the many points which he considers invest his subject with unusual interest^ 
heightened by a charming style. 

(2) ** Sociologic Studies in France. II. Social Contemporary Science " (the conclu- 
sion), by A. Espinas. The writer begins his concluding article boldly by stating that if 
a liberal should venture to declare, in any political assembly whatsoever in France, that 
the declaration of the rights of men, the whole " revolutionary religion," is only an im- 
mense postulate, he would rouse the general indignation and be regarded as a renegade. 
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To dittingnish between fiuth and ideDce, practice and apecalation form the ataiting- 
pointa in the disciuaion of M. Espinaf, which ia earnest, instnictive, and spirited. 

2hetmb€r Xumber: 

(l)''The yew Bzp^icnta in FisTorof Free- Will,** by A. Fooillee. ** Among the 
moralists,*' sajs the writer, ** those partioolarly attached to spiritnalism or criticism, a 
kind of anti'Scientific reaction in the interests of morals has been observed for some 
time.** The argaments of HM. Secr^tan and RenouTier and others, who hare deroted 
themselres to the subject of free-will, are minutely analysed by M. FoutU6e. 

(2) " History of the Conception of the Infinite in the Sixth Century before Jesus 
Christ,'* by P. Tannery. This is an article of rare histortcsl value to which no synopsis 
could do justice, as it is replete with facts in point of hintory and philosophy, which are 
considered very carefully from many stand-points by the writer. As in s preceding 
article, he studies the premises of Oustar Teichmiiller. 

(8) ** The Conditions of Happmess and Human Evolution," by F. Paolhan. ^' Pes- 
simism is a fashionable problem. People are greatly occupied with it, either in the way 
of defence or attack.** The author asserts that he shall examine onl> a few pointa : 1. 
Whst gives value to life? Generally speaking, happiness. 2. Do the blessings of life 
exceed the ills ? Pessimism often comes from the indignation we feel when deprived of 
happiness — our supposed right. The adaptation of an organization to its surroundings 
constitutes the conditions of happiness. Evolution, development, and the education of 
the people the writer discusses as causes of happiness. He concludes by saying that 
if pessimism were perfectly established, and it were proved that life is and will be an 
evil, then general suicide would be the best practical good, and a duty, man ending his 
own suffering and sparing future generations. 

Jtmuaiy {188S) Number: 

(1 ) *' Musical .Esthetics in France. III. Psychology of the Orchestra and Symphony,** 
by Ch. L6vdque. The author discusses rhythm, the expression of various instruments, 
and states many interesting facts relating to music in general. 

: (2) " Contemporary Philosophers : M. J. Lachelier," by G. S^ailles. *< M. Lachelier,** 
the writer affirms, ** has taken great pains not to mske himself known. Like Descartes, 
he did not like notoriety, fie has, nevertheless, exerted a great influence upon French 
philosophy. He taught in the Normal School, and did not write much, but his teach- 
ingH were very powerful." 

(3) *'The Criminal Sutistics of the Last Half-Century,** by G. Tsrde. " What are 
properly called crimes have diminished nearly one half within the last half-century, and 
simple offences have more than trebled. Some say it is owing to increased education 
and refinement, or equalizing society. The small offences arise from the increaaed 
wants of the people, excited by their intellectual development The writer throws a 
great deal of light upon his subject, and his statistics are of an interesting nature. 

ViBOINXA ChAMPLIN. 
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The Platonist, St. Louib, Mo. Contents of 11 and 12, December-January, 1882: 1. 
Pearls of Wisdom (Gathered from Platonic Sources). 2. Special Notice. 8. Life of Hid 
Ebn Yokdan, the Self-Uught Philosopher. By Ababacer, Ibn Tophail. (Translated from 
the original Arabic by Simon Ockley. Revised and modernized by W. H. Steele.) (Con- 
tinued.) 4. On the Beautiful. Lib. VI, Enn. I. (Translated from the original Greek 
ofPlotinoe. Taylor's Version Revised.) 6. lamblichos : a Treatis^e on the Mysteries. A 
New Translation, by Alexander Wilder. Part II.— 6. On the Virtues. Enn. I, Lib. IL 
(Translated from the original Greek of Plotino^.) (Concluded.) 7. Si'lecUons from Ibn- 
Ba^ja. (Translated for The Platonist by Alexander Wilder and Mile. A. Peoni4.) 8. 
The Life and Works of Thomas Taylor, the Platonist. (Concluded.) 9. The Elements 
of Theology. By Proklos. (Translated from the original Greek.) 10. Platonic Tech- 
nology * A Glossary of Distinctive Terms used by Platon and other Philosophers in an 
Arcane and Peculiar Sense. Compiled by Alexander Wilder. 11. Book Reviews. 

[Tlie reader will be very sorry to team that this unique and serviceable journal is in 
danger of being discontinued. In the last number of the first volume the following 
qiecial notice appears.] 

"SPECIAL NOnCE. 

" The ' Platonist * having failed to pay the expenses of publication, will be discontinued 
as a monthly with this issue, which completes volume first. 

" In this connection we desire to return our sincere thanks to the kind friends who 
have aided us in our arduous work by subscriptions or otherwise. The many generoua 
words of encouragement and appreciation sent us have been, we tru«it, fully valued. 

" The * Platonist * will be continued as a quarterly publication of fifty pages a number, 
at the price of |5 per annum, provided that subscriptions to an amount sufficient to 
pay the expenses of publication for one year are received within three months from 
date. In case an adequate sum is not received within the specified time, the money 
that may have been sent will be returned. 

" Th«* * Platonist ' can be continued only in the manner indicated. It is absolutely 
necessary that the expenses of publication be guaranteed.'* 

Prospectus of the Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Sci- 
ence, n. B. Adams, Editor. 

These Studies relate almost exclusively to the growth of institutions in the various 
American settlements and colonies, and are indispensable to the student of the history 
of our country. They are either ready for the press or in active preparation. Some of 
them will be published in the first instance by the University. Others will be reprints 
from the proceedhigs of learned societies, magazines, etc., where they appear in some 
under titles slightly different from those here adopted. The Studies will be pub- 
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lUhed at convenient intervals, and will bring together, in numbered monogntphs, kin- 
dred oontributtons to Historical and Political Science. 

AU business communications and questions touching exchange! should be addressed 
to Publication Agency (N. Murray), Johns Hopkins UniTersitj, Baltimore, Md. ; all 
scientific communications to the Editor. 

Proceedings of the Canadian Institute. Vol. I, Fasciculus No. 8. Toronto : Gopp, 
Clark h Co. 1882. 

A Short Sketch of Modem Philosophies and of his own System, by Antonio BosminU 
Serbati. With a few words of Introduction by Father Lockhart London : Bums Jt 
Oates, Orchard Street, W. 1882. 

Thomas JeflTerson as a Philologist H. E. Shepherd. (Boprint from the *' Ameriean 
Journal of Philology," Vol. Ill, No. 10.) 

An Address on the Temperance Cause, and the best methods of its Ad?anoement, by 
W. G. Eliot, Chancellor of Washington Uniyersity. 

The Philosophy of Kant In Extracts. Selected by John Wataoa, LL. D., Professor of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy in Queen's UniTersity, Kingston, Canada. Kingston : 
WUliam BaUle, Printer. 1882. 

The Logos. By Thomas Hill. (Eeprinted from the New York " Independent '^ of 
August S, 1882.) 

Proceedings of the Eoyal Society of Edinburgh. Session 188(V-*81. 

The Tides. A paper read before the Wisoonsin Academy of Sdenoes, Arts, and 
Letters, at December meeting of 1879, at Madison, Wis., by John Nader, C. K. 

Erolution, ObjectiTeand Snbjectire; No Supersensible Matter; Scientiflc Philosophy. 
By William 1. Gill. (Beprinted from the '' Index.*') 

Seience. Vol. I, No. 2. Mo^es King, Cambridge, Mass. 

A Tear's Legislation. Opening Address by Henry Hitchoock, Esq., the President of 
the Missouri Bar Association at its Second Annual Meeting, December 27, 1882. (Ee- 
printed from the Proceedings of the Association.) St. Louis : Nixtm-Jonea Printii^ 
Co. 1883. 

Tlie Christian Beligion. Mistakes of Bobert G. IngersoU and his Bevlewers. By Dr. 
N. J. Cogswell. 

Ueber den Weg, sum Wissen und zur Gewissheit su gelangen. Eine Confession toq 
Hugo Delff. Leipzig: Yerlag von Fr. W. Grunow. 1882. 

Berisiun der Haupipunkte der Psychopbysik von GusUt Theodor Fechner. Leip- 
zig: Druck und Yerlng von Breitkopf und IlarteL 1882. 

Die Gmndprobleme der Logik. Von Dr. JuL Bergmann. Berlinj Ernst Siegfried 
Mittier und Sohn. 1882. 

Mind. A Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philosophy. Contents for April, 
1883: I. Psychological Principles, I., by James Ward; II. Beaction-time and Atten- 
tion in the Hypnotic State, by Pruf. G. Stanley Hall; III. On Some Fundamental Prob- 
lems in Logic, by M. Mai tin; IV. '* Natural Religion,*' by Edmund Gumey; V. Ethics 
and Sociology, by Prof. W. W.illace; Vl. Notes and Discussions; VII. Critical No- 
ticea; VIII. New Books; IX. Miscellaneous. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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PHILOSOPHY IN OUTLINE. 

BT W. T. RAERIfl. 

Chapter YIII. 
The True If\/lnite is Free Energy. 

§ 65. We have already discnssed many of the aspects of Expe- 
rience, and have found three distinctionB prevailing : (1) object^ 
(2) environment, and (3) ground. Experience may be infinite as 
r^ards the multiplicity of objects which it may learn, or as re- 
gards the continuance of its observations, but there never can be 
an experience of any object that will contradict the logical con- 
ditions of experience. Whatever we may know in regard to the 
ground or logical conditions is necessarily true of all existence. 

§ 66. This threefold distinction may be found in the categoriea 
of thought. The first of these is Being. Of course, it is impoe- 
Bible to seize upon words, in any language, which have always the 
same consistent definition to all minds. Only technical terms or 
special symbols can be kept true to one definitiou. Any general 
word in the language will have one meaning to minds in the first 
stage of consciousness which considers only objects without rela- 
tions ; another meaning to the second stage of consciousness 
XVII— 22 
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coDBidere objects only in an enyironment of relations and depend- 
ence ; a third meaning to the stage of conscionsness that considen 
the logical conditions underlying both object and environment 

§ 67. Being thus has three distinct aspects, according to the 
stage of consciousness which thinks it. But common to all tlie 
meanings or senses in which it is used it has the acceptation of a 
category of the greatest extent and least content of experience; 
it applies to all objects of experience, but expresses none of the 
distinctions of one object from another. Technically, therefore, 
in philosophy, it may be employed to denote the category of the 
first stage of consciousness. The shallowest thinking is least able 
to discriminate distinctions and differences. The most immature 
mind thinks all objects as having being. All objects to it are co- 
ordinate and of equal validity in this respect. The moment we 
begin to observe relations, this co-ordination vanishes and we make 
the terms of experience unequal. This object depends upon that 
object in some respect, and therefore is not co-ordinate, but subor- 
dinate to it. This belongs to that, and is only a manifestation of 
that object's energy or sphere of influence. Here we come to the 
categories of Essence and Cause. 

§ 68. Essence and Cause imply the second stage of conscious- 
ness, in that they express a dualbm of object and environment. 
Essence is technically used to express the being on which another 
being depends. Cause expresses still more clearly the same thonght 
of dependence. When we regard an object as modified tbrongh 
its environment, we think the energy which imparts the impulse 
as the essence and the modification effected by it as the manifes- 
tation or phenomenon. 

§ 69. But, underlying the idea of Cause, as origination of infla- 
ence, there is the idea of self-activity, Oatiea eui^ or personality, as 
the presupposition of all. These categories — being, essence, and 
personality — ^reveal to us again, therefore, the three stages of the 
development of consciousness. 

§ 70. Modem Natural Science sets up the doctrine of the cor- 
relation of forces and the ^^ persistence of force." In the case of 
individual forces — ^heat, light, electricity, magnetism, attraction ot 
gravitation, and cohesion — there is finitude, each force manifest- 
ing itself only when in pt-ocess of transition into another form of 
force. But there is a ground to all these forces, which is an energy. 
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The " persiBteDt force " is the energy of each force without the 
particular quality of each force. But it is that which originates 
each special force, and that which likewise causes it to lose its 
individuality and pass over into another force. The ^^ persistent 
force " is not a special force, like light, heat, etc., for the special 
forces are in a state of tension against each other, or are merely 
names for different stages of the same energy. The "persist- 
ent force " is an energy that acts, not on another, but only on it- 
self. In all changes and loss of individuality on the part of par- 
ticular forces the " persistent force " abides the same, continually 
emerging from its successive disguises under the mask of particu- 
lar forces. 

§ 71. Persistent force can not, like a special force, act on some- 
thing else, because it is the totality of all forces. All things are 
mere equilibria of forces, and hence things, too, are manifestations 
of the self-activity of ^^ persistent force." Thus natural science 
does not find itself able to avoid thinking self-activity as the 
ground of things and forces. Pure self-activity is mind or con* 
scions being. Any form of Knowing or consciousness differs from 
the relation that particular forces or particular things have to 
each other in the fact that Knowing is an activity which forms 
within itself its other by its own energy. A self-active has duality 
— ^the self as subject and the self as object. The self as subject is 
out of time and space. The Ego as Ego likewise transcends time 
and space. If it were in time it would change, and could not be 
the unity of the manifold in consciousness. So, too, were it in 
space it would be a multiplicity of points, each external to the 
rest, and hence without unity. The Ego, like the subject of self- 
activity, transcends time and space, and is therefore no mere ob- 
ject of nature. 

§ 72. The science of formal Logic states three laws of thought 
which correspond to these three stages of consciousness, although 
they may be looked upon as three statements of the same princi- 
ple. These are the so-called principles of identity, contradiction, 
and excluded middle. A ia Aj or an object is sdf-identical^ is the 
formula for the principle of identity, and it is very clear that it 
expresses the point of view of the category of Being, or of the 
first stage of consciousness. It ignores all distinction, all rela- 
tion, and hence all environment. 
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§ 73. The principle of contradiction states the environment ex- 
plicitly. Its formula is, Not- A is not identical with Ay or it ib 
impossible that the same thing can at once be and not be, or what 
is contradictory is unthinkable. Here we add in thought to the 
concept of A its contradictory, not- A. We distinguish them, bnt 
make one of them the limit of the other. We, moreover, assert 
mutual exclusion, and hence the finitude of both. Not-A is the 
formula for the relative or dependent, because it is expressed only 
in terms of something else — something else limited or negated* 
Change A, and you change the extent or compass of not-A. In 
the principle of identity the finitude of the object is not expressed, 
but in the principle of contradiction two mutually limiting spheres 
of being are defined. 

§ 74. The formula for the principle of Excluded Middle tells us 
that A either is or is not, or that of two mutual contradictories we 
can affirm existence of only one. This principle adds the concept 
of totality to that of identity and contradiction, and therefore re- 
lates to the idea of Ground or Logical condition, the third stage 
of consciousness. Looking upon the total sphere, we can reason 
from the existence or non-existence of a part to the existence or 
non-existence of the other parts. It is the principle of the dis- 
junctive judgment. 

§ 75. The principle of sufficient reason, which is added as a 
fourth law of thought to the three already named, if admitted to 
this rank of laws of thought, expresses not only a ground of 
knowledge, but also a ground of being. It means not only that 
we must have a ground for affirming the existence of any being, 
but that there must be a real ground or reason for the existence ot 
any being. Understood in this sense, it is the positive statement 
of the principle by which we cognize the logical condition under- 
lying object and environment. " Excluded Middle " is the negative 
statement of this principle, while ^^ Sufficient Reason " is the posi- 
tive statement of it. The former states that *' either, or" is true, 
while the latter states that the one \b through the other, or that the 
totality is one unity. By it we perceive the necessity of Causa suiy 
or self-activity, as the sufficient reason for any causal action what- 
ever. By it we aflirm the truth that all being is grounded in 
energy, or that dynamic existence is the basis of static existence/ 

> C. C. Everett's " Science of Thought," p. 286. 
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§ 76. We observe in these principles the importance of the idea 
of the negative as the basis of the idea of relation. We can call 
the second stage of consciousness the negative stage, because it 
makes so much of the relative. The environment is the negative 
of the object, and its formula is not- A. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance in philosophy to recognize the negative in all forms that it 
assumes. It is the principle of limit, of specialty and particularity, 
hence of all distinction and difference ; it is likewise the principle 
of all contrariety, and hence of essence, force, cause, potentiality, 
and substance. What is most wonderful is that it is the principle 
of life and thinking, only that in these realms it appears as self- 
related. It sounds absurd, or at least pedantic, to hear one speak 
of self-negativity as the principle of mind. But really there is no 
insight possible into self-activity, and the logical conditions of 
experience, without some recognition of the self-negative. Self- 
distinction, as self-negation, is also affirmative, because it is identity 
as well as distinction. 

§ 77. We must see that the categories of experience and the 
world are not based on Being, or even on Essence, but tliat being 
^nd essence are based on this negative process of self-relation 
which we recognize as pure energy, Causa sui, or personality. 
This alone is the root of individuality, independence, and free- 
clom. The idea of Ood is the unfolding of its complete, posi- 
tive import. 

§ 78. The true Infinite is Freedom. An infinite is defined as 
that which is its own other or environment. But if this separation 
-of self from environment is static or passive, the unity is imperfect, 
jsxid must be supplemented by another. Space is supplemented 
by Time, because its unity is imperfect, a unity in kind, or species, 
of all parts of space, but not a unity of energy in which each part 
is the whole. 

§ 79. In Freedom the self is its own other or environment, in- 
finitely continued or affirmed by itself. Its other, too, is activity 
or energy, and is free, and hence infinite. Therefore it exists for 
itself. But a part of space, although continued by its environ- 
ment, exists not for itself, but for the unity of all space, which 
iilone is infinite. Space is infinite, but it does not consist of 
parts that are also self-existent and infinite. Hence the unity of 
^11 space is not perfect, as before stated. 
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Chapteb IX. 
Freedamj FaUj Individuality, 

§ 80. The problems of philosophy are perennial. Each indi- 
vidual must solve them for himself when he comes to the age of 
reflection. No number of philosophers can ever " settle " philo- 
sophic questions so that it will not be necessary for each individaal 
to think out solutions for himself. Questions of mere fact in 
nature can be " settled *' by investigation, so that a mere statement 
suffices to convey the result to a schoolboy. But it is not possible 
to " settle " matters of insight just as we settle matters of fact. A 
truth that requires for its comprehension a certain d^ree of cult- 
ured power of thought cannot by any possibility be taught as a 
matter of fact to a youth who has not yet arrived at the neces- 
sar}' stage of thinking. 

§ 81. We recognize this quite readily in the acquirement of 
mathematical truth. Such truth cannot be conveyed to minds 
that will not or cannot grasp the elementary conceptions and make 
the combinations necessary. Only by intellectual energy can 
those truths be seen, and even mathematics has not " settled '^ any- 
thing for people who have no insight into its demonstrations. 
Philosophic knowing is knowing of presuppositions of existence— 
a knowing of logical conditions of being and experience. It is 
therefore a special kind of knowing that arises from reflection. 
These logical conditions of existence are invisible to the one who 
does not specially reflect upon them. When one sees them at all 
he sees that they are necessary elements of experience. It is a 
third stage of knowing, this knowing of logical presuppositions, 
and its insights cannot be seen from the first or second stage of 
knowing. Truths that are " settled " in philosophy may yet seem 
to be impossibilities to the one whose intellectual view is on the 
second stage of knowing. 

§ 82. The truth of freedom or free-will cannot be seen from the 
second stage of knowing, which gets no farther in its conscioos- 
ness than the thought of environment. To it, therefore, Fate is 
the highest principle. Again, to the first stage of knowing, what 
•^eems very clear to the second stage may be a dark enigma. The 
a of fate is to it inconceivable, because it does not think objects 
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as in a state of relativity to their environment. Although all ex- 
perience contains the three elements already pointed oat — object, 
environment, and logical presupposition — ^yet the first stage of 
knowing is distinctly conscious only of the object ; the second stage 
notes chiefly the environment, and thinks things as conditioned by 
necessary relations of dependence, while the third stage of know- 
ing looks especially to the logical presupposition. 

§ 83. Notwithstanding these radically different views of the 
world and its existences, it is not difficult to pass from a lower 
Btage to a higher. Any one, whose point of view is so elementary 
as to include the immediate object as the most essential item, may 
be led up to the insight that the environment is most essential by 
calling his attention, step by step, to the essential relations which 
condition the existence of the object. He will soon come to see 
that the object depends on the environment, and will concede that 
the totality of conditions makes that object to be what it is, and 
prevents it from being anything else. This is the standpoint 
of fate: External constraint in the form of the ^Uotality of 
conditions" environs all objects in the world, and makes them 
to be what they are. Any one habituated to observe the essen- 
tial relations or environment of an objectgwill adopt this as a 
final principle until he gets the third point of view^hat of 
totality. The underlying logical condition, which is presupposed 
both by the object and its environment, is not a dependent being, 
nor a mere correlative of dependence. It is a totality, and self- 
determined. 

§ 84. The conviction held by those in the first stage of knowing 
is that objects all possess self-existence in their immediateness, and 
that all relations are accidental and not essential. The conviction 
of those in the second stage is the relativity of all existence, and 
the omnipotence of fate. The third stage of knowing is the con- 
templation of the form of totality, which, being self-determined, 
is free. Its utterance therefore is : All beings are free beings, or 
else parts or products of free being. 

§ 85. In the previous chapters of this outline we have consid- 
ered Time and Space as grounds of existence of material things. 
We have considered the principle of Causality as the form in 
which all experience is rendered possible. Looking at its presup- 
position, we have seen that self-activity, or Causa suij alone makes 
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possible any and all inflnence of one thing npon another. There 
mafit be self-separation of energy or influence as a condition of its 
transference from the environment to the object, or from any one 
object to another. This self-separation, or self-activity, is the bafiis 
of causality, and hence the basis of all things and phenomena in 
the world. 

§86. Self-activity is freedom. Dependence on another and 
passive recipiency of influences from without signify fate and 
necessity. There can be no real individuality except in the form 
of self-activity or self-determination. That which belongs to some- 
thing else, and exists through the activity of that other being, is 
only a manifestation or phenomenon. All that it is reveals the 
nature of the energy of that other. With only the idea of fate 
or external constraint, and no consciousness of self-activity as the 
nltimate presupposition, the mind is obliged to deny individuality 
even to human beings, and to regard all beings as phenom^ia. 
Phenomena are syntheses of effects, manifestations of enei^y, or 
influence, that has originated in some source lying beyond the 
sphere of manifestation. But just as the thought of influence or 
causality involves self-separation or self-activity, so, as a matter of 
course, every special instance of it has the same implication. A 
phenomenon as a manifestation posits or presupposes the exist- 
ence of the pure energy or self-activity whose manifestation it is. 
Dependence, or any form of essential relation, presupposes self- 
existence as that on which the object depends and as that whose 
energy it manifests. 

§ 87. It is impossible, therefore, to think fate or external ne- 
cessity as a finality, or, in fact, as existing, except as a result of 
freedom. ^^ All things are necessitated by the totality of condi- 
tions ^ is the principle of fate ; but its logical condition or presup- 
position is that the totality of conditions is self-conditioned. If 
the totality of conditions contains energy, that energy must be 
self-determining or free. 

§ 88. Necessity or fate presupposes freedom as its ground or 
condition. Hence, if there is anything there is individuality. 
But whether we shall find many individuals in the world, or 
whether the world as a totality forms only one individual, is not 
evident from this principle alone. Being assured of the necessary 
existence of individuality or free self-determination as the form of 
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all totalities/ we may now look for individualities that shall cor- 
respond to its definition. Bnt with the principle of fate as a final- 
ity we should be obliged to deny freedom to all individualities^ 
and explain persons as somehow products of fate. ' 

§ 89. The fundamental truth is that the first principle is free, 
and that whatever is a totality ' is free. It is clear that the first 
principle can reveal or manifest itself only in free beings. It 
would follow, too, that creation exists for the development or evo- 
latioQ of free beings, and that free beings can exist in a state of 
development. 

§ 90. There is change ; change implies that what is real does not 
cover all the possibilities of being. Water, for example, is liquid at 
this moment ; at another moment it may be solid, as ice ; or an elas- 
tic fluid, as steam. It is only one of these states at a time ; one state 
is real and the other two are potential. Were it possible to regard 
the total existence of water as exhausted in these three states, we 
might say that water is only one third real at any given instant 
of time. Were all po3sibilities or potentialities real at the same 
instant, there could be no change. Here we arrive at the concep- 
tion of actuality or total being, including all potentialities, whether 
real or otherwise.* 

One can get but little ways into the discussion of the great 
question of individuality without making this distinction between 
beings which are part real and part potential and those whose 
potentialities are all real. Self-activities are those which are all 
real ; they are self-realizing beings. Their real side exists through 
their will. But it seems strange at first that there should be two 
kinds of self-activity — ^the on^ a perfect Creator, God, and the 



' Totality as here used does not mean quantitative totality, but qualUaiive — i. e., inde- 
pendent being. 

' Rowland O. Hazard, in his book on ** The Freedom of the Mind in Willing," con- 
cludes that ** erery being that wills is a creative first cause." He shows that self- 
activity is an essential presupposition of a conscious being possessing will. He has 
very acutely perceived that it is spontaneity or automatism that is denied by the fatal- 
ists, and that they ignore a most obvious fact of consciousness and observation. 
. ' Totality, or independent whole. 

* It is important to get this thought, but it is not essential to describe it in the words 
I use. Aristotle uses for the idea here caUed ** actuality " the words energy and en- 
telaohy, and sometimes other expressions. Plato used the word idea^ and Hegel used 
the words WirklichkeU and Btgriff, 
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other an imperfect self-realizing being. Actnality is indiyidaal, 
while reality may be only a phenomenal manifestation of an indi- 
vtdaality. The individnality, as self-active, exists as wholly real, 
and gives existence to a product of his will which forms a second 
sphere of reality. This second sphere of reality may be a progres- 
sive realization, and it is here that we have the distinction be- 
tween God and Man, God being perfect also in the second sphere 
of realization, while man is only progressively so. It is man's 
vocation to make himself objective in a second sphere of reality — 
the external world. When he has accomplished this, then he is 
both subject and object the same. 

§91. To this distinction of reality from actnality we may give 
other names, as, for example, phenomenon and subetance. Phe- 
nomenon is the reality which is subject to change through the 
activity of the totality of the process. The phenomenon manifests 
the nature of the energy which makes the process, that energy be- 
ing always a self-activity. Substance is another name given to 
self-activity to express the phase of abiding and continuance that 
it has. 

§ 92. Freedom is the essential form of the total or self-activity 
because it is independent. But in its self-realization it makes a 
second sphere of reality, the products of its acts.' In what we 
call the actual there is the entire potency which is manifested 
in the fragmentary realities not only in their creation, but also 
in their destruction. Hence it has been said, ^^ What is actual is 
rational," because the actual is a process that annuls all partial 
realities. The more potentialities that are real the nearer is the 
existence to a true individuality. A being in which the entire 
circle of possibilities is realized is an actuality or energy and a 



* It has been asserted by those who insist on thinking all under the form of a thing 
conditioned by its environment that the will is constrained by the strongest moUTe— 
that motives render freedom impossible. These fatalists, however, fail to notice the 
distinction between reality and potentiality, and do not consider that mottres are 
potentialities and not realities. Only the mind can see a potentiality ; it creates the 
idea of it in itself. A reality is not a motive— a motive is the conception of a desirable 
possibility. After creating the conception, the will may realize it by destroying some 
phase of reality by changing it into the conceived possibility. Here the mind creates 
the motive, and then creates its correspondent reality, and is thus doubly creative in- 
stead of a mere ageut or transmitter of the causality of the motive to the deed. Were a 
motive to constrain the will, it would be a case of something that acted before it existed. 
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complete individuality. When but few of it8 potentialities are 
real, it possesses little indiyidnality ; for when new potentialities 
are realized the being is changed so much that it becomes an- 
other. A being with one of its potentialities real woald be as 
unstable of individuality as a pyramid on its apex is unstable of 
position ; a being with all real would be immortal, though it were 
ever so undeveloped and lacking in education and culture. Be- 
fore actuality a being progresses through evolution in which its 
individualities are continually lost. After actuality, permanent 
individuality is attained, and it can progress only through self- 
determination, which shall make for itself a sphere of externality 
identical with its own actuality. In one sense we speak of the 
uncultured man (child or savage) as having unrealized potentiali- 
ties. These potentialities belong to his sphere of second reality^ 
which he must create for himself. 

Chafteb X. 

The World of N(Uure and Evolution. 

% 93. We will now consider the orders of being in nature in the 
light of the idea of creation already developed. Science in our 
time interprets the phases of nature in the light of the principle 
of Evolution. In the " struggle for existence " one order develops 
into another. When we have seen how a species has arisen from 
a lower one, and how a higher has ascended from it in this strug- 
gle, we have explained it in the spirit of science in our day. Let 
us notice that this '' struggle for existence " is a manifestation of 
Belf-determiuation. The adoption of this point of view marks the 
arrival at an epoch in which the orders of being will be seen as a 
progressive revelation of the divine.* How does this idea of Evo- 
lution agree with the idea of creation as we have found it in con- 
sidering what follows from Self-activity as the First Principle ? 

§ 94. The self-active is self-determining and self-knowing, sub- 



1 *' A BabUe chain of countless rings 
The next unto the farthest brings ; 

And BtriTing to be man, the worm 
Mounts through aU the spires of form." 

This is Smerson^s statement of the doctrine in 1836. 
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ject and object. But as object it is also self-knowing and self-de- 
termining. In this we can find as yet no necessity for creation of 
finite beings. The All-perfect knows Himself as all-perfect, and 
His knowing is creating, because will and knowing are one in the 
Absolute, and knowing Himself he creates what is self-knowing, 
self-willing, and hence pure self-activity like Himself a Creator. 
But the second self-activity, in knowing itself, knows its relation 
to the first — a relation of derivation, and, in knowing it, creates it. 
<See §§ 56 and 67.) 

§ 95. It ia in this contemplation by the Second of His deriva- 
tion from the First that we find the ground of creation of a world 
of finite beings. The Second knows himself as pure self-activity, 
but as having made Himself such from a state of mere passivity 
implied in derivation. The state of passivity has been transcended, 
must have been transcended, ever since the First came to self- 
knowledge. But as absolute self-knowledge is necessary in the 
first principle, the same has been attained by the second from all 
eternity. 

§ 96. Hence the passivity involved in a derivation from the 
First is only a logical presupposition, and not chronological. It 
being necessary that this logically prior state of passivity should 
be known by the Second Person in recognizing his derivation 
from the First, it follows that He creates a Third, not simply like 
Himself, but as eternally proceeding from the depths of passivity. 

§ 97. The pei'fect, which is a procession, is eternally perfect, but 
the passive is an ascending series of orders of being in a state of 
becoming — an evolution from passivity to self-activity. The be- 
•coming or evolution has necessarily the form of time, because 
there are change and decay. It has the form of Space, because 
passivity involves externality or exclusion ; for it (passivity) arises 
only in what is self-active, but is its opposite, and hence excludes 
it. But as this Evolution is as eternal as the self-knowledge of the 
Second Person, the world in time and space is eternal, although 
of necessity its individuals exist only in a state of transition and 
loss of individuality. 

§ 98. Suns and planets have their youth and old age just as 
animals and plants. But just as sure as there is a realm of perish- 
able individuals the end of whose existence is evolution, just so 
sure there must be a realm of immortal individuals ascending out 
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of the lower realm of evolution and beloDging to a realm wherein 
Belf-evolution or Education prevails/ 

§ 99. Yanishing beings, such as belong to the realm of evolution, 
form together what may be called an '* Appearance," or manifesta- 
tion of a process. The theory of Evolution interprets the history 
of the individuals by the law of the process which is that of the 
struggle for existence or the struggle for freedom and self-deter- 
mination. This struggle is the school of development of individu- 
ality. There is no individuality where there is no self-activity- 
Individuality rises higher in the scale as it approaches the form of 
knowledge and will. 

§ 100. A compendious survey shows us three orders of being : 
(a) inorganic nature, (J>) life realized in plant and animal, {c) self- 
conscious intelligence realized in Man. 

§ 101. There are three principles in the first of these realms,, 
progressively realized. The first is Mechanism^ or externality 
which is void of an internal bond of unity — space and time, mere 
materiality, mere exclusion and impenetrability in so ftu* as they 
appear in nature, characterize this realm of mechanism. 

§ 102. In so far as there appears dependence of one being on 
another we have a principle which attains its typical form in 
chemical unity. Each manifests another. Gravitation, even, is. 
Buch a manifestation. One body atti'acted toward another at- 
tracts that other body in turn. Hence it gains weight and givea 
weight in turn. But in the chemical aspect of being each being 
shows some special relation to complementary beings with which 
it enters into combination in order to realize an ideal unity. An 
acid or a base, for example, has an ideal unity in a salt, and its- 
combination with its opposite realizes this ideal unity. In so far 
as one being makes another the means by which it realizes itself 
there is a manifestation of teleology. 

§ 103. Teleology is the third phase of the inorganic, and points 
toward life as its presupposition. Life is that in which every 
part is alike the means and the end for all the other parts — such 
is Eant's definition. Life manifests the phases of universal, par- 
ticular, and individual — in a process in which there are species 



* SayB Emerson : " It in a sufBcient account of that appearance we call the world 
thit Qod will teach a human mind." 
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and individaal, and self-determination is manifested. In the 
plant the species, only, manifests self-determination, each step 
being the evolution of a new individual out of the old one. Bat 
in animal life there come feeling and locomotion. On the scale 
of feeling there develops sense-perception as well as representa- 
tion in its two phases of recollection and fancy. 

When the animal progresses beyond recollection and fancy to 
generalization, he becomes immortal as an individual. 

§ 104. Evolution prevails in nature, but it is not evolution of 
the lower to the higher through the unaided might of the lower. 
There is no such unaided might of the lower. The lower order of 
being exists only in the process of evolution into the higher. It 
exists only in transitu^ and its individuality is fleeting. The 
Divine Thought of eternal derivation and eternal annulment of 
derivation creates a world of finite beings existing not absolutely, 
but only in a process of evolution. Hence each thing has phe- 
nomenal existence, and not absolute existence ; it is relative and 
dependent, and manifests its dependence by change. 

§ 105. If one conceives evolution even as growth of a living 
being, or, still higher, as the process of education of a conscious 
being, still the development does not take place unaided. Only 
the perfect or completely developed can exist in perfect indepen- 
dence. All growing individuals and all finite things exist because 
created and sustained by a Perfect Being. The question that has 
seemed insoluble is, How can a Perfect Being create an imperfect 
one, and for what purpose would he create and sustain such a 
being? It is answered by showing that the second Divine Prin- 
ciple recognizes his relation to the First as a begotten, a derivation 
which, in so far as it involves passivity. He has eternally annulled, 
so that He is equal to the First by his own Might of Self-activity. 

§ 106. Creation is a free act, though necessary. It is not com- 
pelled by any external necessity. It is only a logical necessity, 
and not an external necessity. It is a logical necessity that the 
first principle should be Self-active or Self-determining, and hence 
free intelligence. But such logical necessity does not imply or 
involve fate or external constraint. This is a dialectic circle : 
(1) The First is necessarily free, (2) but is therefore necessitated 
and is not free ; (3) hence not being free, it is not neoeseitated to 
be free, (4) and hence is free in spite of (2). {Logical necessity 
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is spoken of in (1) ; fatalistic necessity in (2) and (3) ; (2) and (3) 
cancel each other and leave (1) or (4).) 

• 

Chapter XI. 

The World of Man and Immortality. 

§ 107. We come now to consider the question of the individual 
immortality of man in the light of the principles which we have 
discussed in the previous chapters. Our subject has two phases: 
First, we must inquire what are the conditions of immortality, 
nad what beings in the world, if any, possess such conditions. 
Secondly, we must consider the question in the light of the first 
principle of the world, as we have found it revealed as the supreme 
condition of existence and experience. 

§ 108. How is it possible that in this world of perishable beings 
there can exist an immortal and ever-progressing being t Without 
the personality of God it would be impossible, because an uncon- 
scious first principle would be incapable of producing conscious 
beings, or, if they were produced, it would overcome them as in- 
congruous and inharmonious elements in its world. It would 
finally draw all back into its image and reduce conscious indi- 
viduality to unconsciousness. In our investigation of the presup- 
positions of experience, we have found Cavsa suiy or self-activity, 
as the ultimate principle, and wo find in the human intellect and 
will what is harmonious with that principle. Let us note that 
Science, in teaching the doctrine of evolution and that of the 
straggle for existence, favors the doctrine that intelligence and 
will are the surviving and permanent substance. For intelligence 
and will triumph in the struggle for existence, and prove them- 
selves the goal to which the creation moves. 

§ 109. Space and time and inorganic matter are pervaded by 
the principles of mechanism and chemism. Organic being, whether 
plant or animal, manifests self-activity in various degrees. 

§ 110. The plant possesses assimilation, or the nutritive process. 
It reacts on its environment. It is a real manifestation of indi- 
viduality. Perhaps one would say that the rock, or the waves, or 
the wind has individuality and reacts on its environment. Cer- 
tainly the plant possesses individuality in a less questionable form. 
The action of water, air, and mineral does not avail to assimilate 
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other Bobstances into its own form. The plant takes up some 
portion of its environment into itself and stamps on it its own 
form, making it a vegetable cell, and adding it to its own struct- 
ure. It strives to become infinite by absorbing its environment 
into itself. But it cannot conquer all of its environment in thia 
way ; it would have to become some world-tree (Yggdrasil) to> 
succeed in conqaering all of its environment The infinite, the 
absolute, the self-active, must be its own environment. 

§ 111. The plant form of existence cannot realize self-activity 
except to a limited d^ree. The portions of its environment which 
it takes up and assimilates, moreover, produce growth or expansion 
in space. This expansion implies separation of parts. The indi- 
viduality of plants is rather of the species than of the particular 
plant. The individuality is in transition, being manifested by the 
growth of new limbs, twigs, leaves, or fruit, sprouting out from the 
old as the first did from the earth. Because the plant is a con- 
stant transition from one individual to another it cannot manifest 
identity except in the species. 

§ 112. In the animal we have feeling and locomotion, and the 
unity is found in the particular animal as well as in the species. 
Feeling implies self-activity, not only in reaction on the environ- 
ment as in the caseof ndtrition, but in reproducing the impression 
made by the environment within the soul of the animal. Unless 
the animal reproduces for himself the limitation caused by the 
environment there is no perception. The reproduction is accom- 
panied by an unconscious judgment or inference that transfers the 
occasion of the feeling to an external world. Thus, time, space^ 
and causality, function in feeling or sense-perception, but the sub- 
ject is unconscious of them. The animal sees, hears, tastes, smells, 
or touches the objects of his environment, unconscious that he 
does this by reproducing within himself the shocks made upon his 
senses by them. 

§ 113. This activity of reproduction (pense-perception) is only 
in the presence of the objects. But there is a higher order of re- 
production which is free from the presence of impressions on the 
senses ; this is called represerUationj and is in two forms — (a) recol- 
lection of former perceptions, and (h) free fancy, in which the soul 
causes to arise within itself by limitation new combinations of 
perceptions recalled, or entirely new objects. Although the ao- 
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tivity of representation is a higher form of manifestation of indi* 
vidnality, and seems to be quite free from time and place^ because 
any former perception may be recalled at pleasure, yet it is still 
inadeqaate, becanse the object is a particular image, just as much 
as the perception of any particular object in the world. 

§ 114. The being which perceives or feels is a self-activity in a 
higher sense than is manifested in plant life, but it is not its own 
object in the forms of mere feeling, or sense-perception, or recollec- 
tion, or fancy. Individuality is persistence under change, self- 
preservation in the presence of alien forces, and self-objectivity. 
It is self-determination, or free causal energy, Causa sui. To havd 
as object a particular thing, therefore, is not to be conscious of 
individuality, either of one's own or of another's. An individuali- 
ty that does not exist for itself has no personal identity, and hence 
is indifferent to immortality. When the self-activity in reprodnc- 
iDg an impression perceives at the same time its own freedom or 
causal energy, then it becomes conscious of self. This takes place 
in the recognition of objects as belonging to classes or species. 
Here begins the immortality of the individual. Not before this, 
because the individual is and can be only a self-activity, and can^ 
not know himself except as generic. An individual that does not 
recognize individuality is not for itself, and its continuance of ex- 
istence is only for the species and not for its particular self. Bat 
with the recognition of species and genera there is the recognition 
of self as persistent, although, at first, only in the form of recog- 
nizing the objects of the world as being specimens of classes and 
genera. 

§ 115. Here begins immortality of the individual, with the rec- 
ognition of individuality in the form of species, and directly it 
manifests itself in the formation of language or the adoption of 
conventional signs to represent classes, processes, and species. If 
any of the higher animals shall be discovered to accrompany th^ 
act of sense-perception by recognition of the objects as examples 
of classes, and to possess conventional means of expressing, not 
particular objects, but general processes and species, then it will 
become necessary to admit the immortality of such individual 
animals. 
§ 116. Above this first form of recognition of species the ccm- 

ecious mind rises to the stage of reflection and the stage of in- 
XVII— 23 
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Bight. We have already discussed these stadia as (a) the percep- 
tion of objects, (&) their environment, and (o) their nnderljing 
presuppositions. It is only in this latter species of knowing that 
the soul comes to recognize itself in its true nature, and it cele- 
brates this fact first in religion as a knowledge of God as Creator 
and Redeemer of the world. 

§ 117. In our study of the idea of self-activity as the highest 
principle we found the explanation of the world and its destiny, 
and this explanation is the necessary complement to the psycho- 
logical investigation of the question of immortality. The Divine 
Self-activity in whom knowing and willing are identical, so that 
His knowing is at the same time a creating of His object, knows 
Himself, but this knowing does not create directly a world of 
finite beings. He knows only Himself and creates or begets His 
own likeness, a perfect being equal to himself, the Second Self- 
activity or Person. 

§ 118. The Second Person, equal in knowing and willing to the 
First, creates a Third equal to Himself, but also creates a world of 
finite creatures in a process of evolution. Because the Second 
knows his own derivation from the First, which is only a logical 
precondition and not an event in time antedating his perfection 
(for He is eternally-begotten), in knowing it he creates it, and it 
appears as a stream of creation rising in a scale of beings from 
pure passivity up to pure activity. 

§ 119. The inorganic nature, the plant, and the animal do not 
attain true individuality, but man does. Man makes his environ- 
ment into the image of his true self when he puts on the form of 
the divine Second Person, as the One who gives Himself freely to 
lift up imperfect beings. As that form is the elevation of the 
finite into participation with Himself, so man's spiritual function 
is the realization of higher selves through institutions — ^the In- 
visible Church, which is formed of all the intelligent beings col- 
lected from all worlds in the universe. The social combination 
of man with man is thus the means of realizing the divine. 

§ 120. The principle of the absolute institution which we call 
the Invisible Church is called divine charity or love. It is the 
missionary spirit, or the spirit of self-sacrifice for the good of 
others. This is the realization in man of the occupation of the 
Creator, and is, therefore, the eternal vocation of man. 
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§ 121. If man were not immortal there would be a break in the 
chain of beings that reaches from the pure external and passive up 
to the pure active, and hence the eternal elevation of the Second 
Person into equality with the First Person would be impossible, 
and, therefore, the First Person would not know Himself in the 
Second, and hence there would-be no self-activity at all, and con- 
sequently, also, there would be no derivative or finite being. But 
this is impossible. The immortality pf man and the necessity of 
intelligent beings on all worlds at some stage of their process is 
manifest from this. 

§ 122. The First divine knowing creates or begets the Second, 
and sees in it the world of evolution and also the Third divine 
nnity of blessed spirits in the Invisible Church as the Holy Spirit. 
The creation of the world is the result of the knowing of the rela- 
tion of the Second to the First Person ; and as all this is within 
tbe self-knowing of the First, its origin is called a " double proces- 
sion." It is not a genesis like that of the Second which is that of 
one person from another ; but a procession inasmuch as it proceeds 
from the free union of infinitely numerous blessed^spirits assuming 
the foru^ of the divine life of the Second Person. 

§ 123. Let one remember that even our finite temporal institu- 
tions possess in some sort a Personality — deliberative and execu- 
tive functions. It could be said that the State possesses a higher 
personality than the individual citizen, for it is not subject to his 
vicissitudes of sleeping and waking, youth and old age, sex, etc. 
But the Invisible Church is the Perfect Archetype of Institutions, 
eternal in duration and infinite in extent, and complete and abso- 
lute in its personality. Space and matter exist only that worlds 
may become theatres for the birth and probation of souls. 

§ 124. The social life of man as it is realized in institutions — 
family, civil society. State, and especially in the Church — is his 
higher spiritual life. Were not human souls immortal as indi- 
viduals, however, there could be no perfection resulting from the 
creation of the World, and hence the Second Divine Person could 
not contemplate in creation his own logical precondition of rising 
from passivity to pure activity ; or, what is the same thing, He 
ooald not recognize His own derivation from the First ; and this 
would involve also the impossibility of His own ascent to equality 
with the First ; and this, too, the impossibility of the perfect self- 
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knowledge or Belf-determination of the First ; and this the denial 
of independent being, and of any being whatsoever. Again, if 
we apply the principle of creation — self-knowing of the Absolute 
is creating — we may say that a world of imperfect beings implies 
the self-recognition of passivity or derivation on the part of the 
Creator. If there were actual present passivity and derivation^ 
Tie could not be a Creator by reason of itnperf action which would 
appear as a separation of Will from Intellect, as in Man. But Ilis 
logical precondition of derivation and passivity would imply a 
First Person. Again, these two would imply a perfect final cause 
or end for the creation of imperfect beingv^ which could only be 
reached by the tuition and education of these into a perfect insti- 
tution possessing perfect personality, and through immortal life. 



THE SOURCES AND FACULTIES OF COGNITION. 

TRA1I8LATID rROM TBI P0LI8B OF I. TURTOWIKI (fROM TBI FIUT TOLUm OF HIS 

" LOGIC '*) BT L FOOBIBLSKI. 

{C<mcluded.) 

Remark II. 

We will devote here some space to the certitude of cognition 
and its immediateness. 

Truth and knowledge are the essence of God in Heaven, and 
likewise of the universe ; so, too, they are the essence of man, the 
highest being on the earth. They unite in God and stand forth as 
the living God's idea {notio). They unite also in man, and mani- 
fest themselves as cognition. Truth and knowledge in God is one, 
the same as truth and knowledge in man, because there can be 
neither two different truths nor two different knowledges. 

God's living idea and man's cognition in potentia are identi- 
cally the same, because cognition is both the divine breath within 
us and God's living idea (jiotlo). Since, then, man manifests his 
own truth and knowledge in his cognition, he makes all truth and 
knowledge a temporal expression in the word. When he expresses 
his own idea (notio) in his cognition, he gives utterance to the 
living idea {notio) of God himself. * 
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When a man has learned to know himself, he knows God, he 
knows all the creation, because troth, knowledge, and God's idea 
{notio) are everywhere the same. Cognition, therefore, this voice 
of truth, knowledge, and the living God's idea {notio)j this voice 
of God himself in time, are immediately one. We, too, receive 
it from no external source ; we draw it out with buckets, from no 
miraculous well ; but developing what is innate within us — what 
lies in us and constitutes our being — we draw it out of ourselves, 
by our own activity. The true cognition, and such only is the 
free cognition, is not, if you wisli for a precise expression, an 
acquired thing, but derived from ourselves. 

Potentia — that is, our ability, God's breath in us — becomes actu- 
ality in the true cognition ; our cognition in potentia becomes 
our cognition in actu. Cognition is essence, the very self hood 
unfolding itself into its own verbum, expressing its perception, its 
consciousness, and its selfhood. It is, if I may say so, tlie self- 
uttering immcdiateness of our God's breath {notio) witliin us. If 
cor cognition in general is immediate, then much more so must be 
the three sources of our cognition — the senses, reason, and mind. 

Some one will say here, perhaps : " I concede what you have 
«aid, if restricted to the case in which man recognizes himself. 
But if he make God, nature, or anything in general his object, 
does he recognize immediately } Certainly, the object here is not 
in him, but out of him, and through this his cognition becomes 
mediate. Without the aid of an object, man would not attain to 
its cognition." Even then we answer, man gets cognition imme- 
diately. . Because truth, knowledge, and God's idea {notio)j or 
God's word realized in an object, are not only different, but also 
identical with truth, knowledge, and God's idea {notio), or God's 
word in man. God has breathed into us fiUs living idea {notio), 
and thus all truth and knowledge. Whatsoever is in God, in 
nature and spirit, in the past, the present, and the future world, 
is in us already, before our birth. All our art consists in drawing 
out of ourselves, or in acquiring this great living idea of God {notio). 
In acquiring the cognition of the object, which lies outside us, in 
acquiring the cognition of God, nature, of all things, we get the 
cognition of ourselves too. As the cognition of ourselves is the 
cognition of all existence, so, reciprocally, the cognition of all 
existence is the cognition of ourselves. Besides, who could enter 
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into immediate contact with the external object if the selfhood 
coald not f To look around anything, woald it stead us to borrow 
the eyes of an angel or a devil? Could we think through the 
head of another? 

If, then, all cognition is immediate, so much more immediate 
are its sources. 

Sense- perception lies dormant already in universal matter. It 
develops gradually, and comes into bloom finally in the animal, 
and more especially in the human senses. Sensuous contact with 
the thing of the external world is the same as contact with our 
own body. Sense is not merely our sense, but also the sense of 
the touched thing. Had it (potential sense) not been in this thing 
we could not touch it. If the sun had not been potentially in the 
pupil of our eye, we could not see the sun. If the sun were not 
outside us, it also would not be in us. In such cases the senses 
could not be the bond between the difference and indifference— 
between the empirical selfhood and the thing. This is God's law, 
and the holy dogma : What is within us, that is also outside us,. 
and vice versa. 

What we said of the senses is true of the comprehensive reason 
and of the comprehensive mind. Keason sleeps in the spirit of 
nature and awakes in man's spirit; mind dreams in every verbam 
of Ood and comes to the manifestation in the human selfhood. 
This philosophical difference in indifference, or the union of our 
being with the beings of the universe and with God himself, is 
the cause why our cognition is immediateness, and can be only 
that. 

We are composed of body, spirit, and the soul, as St. Paul says 
also (I Thess., v, 23) ; or we are senses, reason, and mind. Body 
and spirit, senses and reason, are abstractions, but the soul or 
selfhood and the comprehensive mind are actuality. Therefore 
we obtain cognition, not by the body or the spirit, not by sense or 
reason, but always by our selfhood and comprehensive mind, and 
hence by our personality or immediately. The senses do not see, 
do not touch, but the selfhood, their substratum ; likewise reason 
does not think, but our selfhood thinks. Moreover, we do not 
say our body, or our senses touch ; nor our spirit or our reason 
thinks ; but I touch, I think I And is it not the most manifest 
immediateness ? We repeat, then, once more : if every cognition 
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is immediate, so ranch more its soarces are immediate. For the 
reason that our selfhood acquires cognition neither by any miracn- 
Ions rod, nor by any magic spectacles; nor by the divining wand 
discovering riches buried under the earth, but by itself or imme- 
diately ; therefore it is entirely certain that it possesses immediate 
cognition ; hence the infallibility or certitude of our cognition. 
The three sources of cognition are our inheritance ; each of them 
has immediate certitude for itself, and rests upon the sure princi- 
pal judgment, impossible to be denied. Hence, there are three 
immediate certitudes of cognition. To enter upon our subject 
more in detail : 

The immediate certitude of sensuous cognition, upon which are 
based all experience and empiricism rich in useful sciences, is the 
immediate certitude of cognition first affirmed. Tlie empirical 
selfhood takes a thing in its hand, and is sure of it immedi- 
ately, and knows that this thing is, and that it holds it on the 
palm of its hand ; and it knows that it is itself also, reality. By 
reality it means material, sensuous, tangible being. 

It knows that itself is reality, for the reason that matter alone 
can touch matter, and enter into contact with it. The thing 
before me is, if I may say so, the southern pole, the empirical 
Belf hood, the northern pole in the needle of real cognition, and the 
sense is the point of their difference in indifference; all three 
create the one whole, coming to its consciousness and to its ver- 
bum. The empirical selfhood says, therefore: Sentio, ergo, res 
eH, atque res sum ! Behold the first axiom, the empirical certi- 
tude, upon which experience builds up its palaces and temples. 
The empirical selfhood and the thing which it holds in its hand 
constitute the absolute unity in the moment of cognition, and the 
selfhood knows it immediately, or it is absolutely certain that it 
toaehes the thing. No assurance from any one else is needed to 
certify it of this perception ; it knows this by itself. If any one 
dares deny this immediate certitude, it will resent the denial. It 
is mere sophistry to deny the objects touched with one's fingers, 
and to treat one's fingers as though they were dead sticks. 
Whosoever lives and is not a stick has senses with which to per- 
ceive objects and to know them immediately. My selfhood can- 
not touch and feel with the fingers of another. Its contact with 
external objects is immediate. Mediation is here an utter impos- 
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«bilitj. The infallible oertitade of empirical cognition follow 
£roin ita immediataneBs. 

But not everything can be taken in the hand and touched. 
tTherafore, the empirical selfhood has other senacB. It tasttt, 
•mellfl, hears, and tees things. Bj these modes it gets cognition 
on Tarions sides, and nearer, bnt always immediately. Certainly 
I convince myself, not with the tongne of another, but with my 
own, that pepper is hot, honey sweet, and vinegar sour. The 
eye is the farthest reaching sense, and perceives, in some sort, the 
iufinitenesB of nature. Where its power stops, it may be assisted 
with telescopes and microscopes. Yet these instruments have 
their limits, though nature is without limits. We come to this 
vesult, transferring ourselves, for instance, to another part of the 
world, and observing the stars ; or, by the aid of the microscope 
looking into small objects. 

Therefore, the empirical selfhood expresses : S&ntio^ ergo natura 
0siy atque natura sum ! 

It is the same certitude which we have known above, but 
applied to the generality of things. On this standpoint of cog- 
nition man is the sensuous or empirical selfhood, and comes to 
the physical feeling of himself and that of things. 

The congruence of perception here makes its appearance. Mau 
dissolves himself into sensation, he becomes sensation, and matter 
sdone exists for him. Behold the source of Realism. The empirical 
0elf hood, being a passive body, can have nothing else for its object 
than the corporeal. Whoever denies the immediateness of this cog- 
nition, whoever asserts that this immediateness is not the complete 
certitude* that we do not know whether we touch or not when we 
touch — in a word, who on this field plays the sceptic is weak and 
foolish. Diogenes cured one of these crazy men by beating him 
with a stick, and crying out, '^ Do you not feel ? " And there is no 
])etter medicine for this disease. Whoever says that on touching 
% thing he does not feel this touching, must be convinced of his 
error by making him feel pain. 

Every immediate certitude, therefore, and that which denotes 
sensuous cognition, cannot be proved. Every proof contains a 
certain mediation ; and immediateness, by its very natnre, does 
not know nor require mediation. Whoever wishes for mediation 
in immediateness does not himself know what he wishes for. To 
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prove to him who has shut his eyes that he holds in his hand a 
green, red, or white paper, let him open his eyes, and, if he be not 
blind, he will convince himself. The cognition of the seoses has 
infallible cortitnde, and its apom is the strongest pillar in the 
regions of cognition. For the general cognition rests upon it — 
vox populiy consensus gentium. 

The immediate certitude of cognition which reason is possessed 
of is the second and negative, immediate cognition. The human 
spirit is the activity, internal movement or energy of our being ; 
it is the invisible world, which enkindles itself in the body and 
moves it with its rays ; it is spirit, thinking. The thinking selt- 
hood knows by itself alone, and is immediately certain that it 
thinks ; therefore it says : CogitOy ergo mens sum^ atque mens est. 
It is the second axiom or certitude of cognition. The thinking 
selfhood is as certain that it thinks as the sensuous selfhood is 
certain that it touches. It is one and the same infallible certi- 
tude of the selfhood, but regarded at one time from the external, 
and at another from the internal side. Mens means not only 
thought, but also spirit and the spiritual selfhood, or Soul. The 
thinking selfhood, then, comes to the supernatural, speculative, 
self*feeling, or to the consciousness, and that in every moment of 
thinking. It dissolves itself here entirely into the rational ; it is 
reason within itself and out of itself; an idea, a pure thought 
alone ei^ists for it. Thought can have thought alone for its 
object, because it is impossible to touch the sensuous things 
with a thought. Spirit can enter into contact with spirit alone^ 
and constitutes the speculative difference in indifference of cog- 
nition. The immediate certitude of rational cognition has been 
known to the world for centuries. The school of the Eleatics in 
ancient Greece built their system upon it. Descartes expressed 
it in the well-known sentence : CogitOy ergo sum. No German 
metaphysician, nor any thinking man, ever denied it. The scep- 
tic who renounces thinking and doubts the same is found in con- 
tradiction with himself, and does not know what he says. To 
think and to deny thinking, is to be and not to be at the same 
time. It is an obvious logical contradiction. It is impossible, 
also, to prove to anybody the rational certitude of cognition, 
because it possesses immediateness. How to prove to him, who 
does not think and is an automaton, an artificial machine, that hp 
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thinks? As yon alone know that you think, so he alone can 
know that he thinks. Whoever does not know that he thinks, or 
that he has God's thought in himself, is not a human selfhood, 
but a mere thing. Metaphysics and speculation rest upon the 
rational certitude of thinking. It is quite as strong, however, as 
the empirical certitude. The particular science builds itself upon 
it : vox uniuscujuaque scientifici vatis. 

The immediate certitude of cognition being the inheritance of 
the philosophical mind is the third, and the last, or the limiting 
certitude of cognition. It is the proper and fullest and most 
important certitude of cognition, superior to the two which pre- 
ceded. As the senses and reason unite in mind, so the sensu- 
ous and rational certitudes of cognition unite in that of the 
philosophical mind, forming the organic and living completeness 
or totality. The immediate sensuous certitude of cognition is 
affirmation ; the rational one is negation ; that of the compre- 
hensive mind is limitation ; all three form the one great infallible 
certitude which must be trusted ; the full dogma placed in our 
selfhood or the soul ; the holy book given us directly by God. 

For the reason that in every third d^ree of truth the first two 
are contained as reality and ideality are contained in actuality^ 
or as necessity and legality in liberty, as the useful and noble in 
the good, so also the immediate certitude of the comprehensive 
mind contains in itself both the sensuous and the rational certi- 
tude. Hence this full certitude is called the entire immediate 
certitude of cognition. The certitude of cognition of the compre- 
hensive mind is the most immediate and the most infallible. For 
in the sensuous certitude of cognition our selfhood oflFers itself as 
sensuousness only ; in the rational certitude of cognition it pre- 
sents itself as rationalism alone, but in that of the comprehensive 
mind it is both together, or the total and full mind. It is mani* 
fest that in the last the entire Selfhood or soul acts, therefore its 
cognition stamps itself with the greatest immediateness and infal* 
libility. 

The full selfhood or soul, having developed its mind adequately, 
arrives at its own self-feeling, self-sense, or selfhood, and knows 
immediately that it is divine. Then it says : Sum numetty ergo 
Deris est. It is the third axiom or certitude of cognition, being 
the most precious gift, that we have obtained from heaven. Be- 
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canse in the divine all qualities are implicitly contained, and may 
be immediately deduced from it, the just mentioned axiom of 
cognition of the comprehensive mind leads to the secondary ones : 
namely, sum libertas^ ergo est libertas ; sum eternuSj ergo est vita 
etema; sum verum, pulchncm et honestum^ est igitur verum^ 
ptdchrum et honestum / est in me conscientia, est igitur virtus. 

The full selfhood or soul is in its basis a deity, and stands with 
God in absolute unity, and is able to enter into close communion 
with him ; it can then say of itself as God himself : Sum qui sum. 
And this sum qui sum^ creative and created, opens and closes 
each of the philosophical investigations. The axiom, or certitude 
of the comprehensive mind, attaining cognition, is as immediate 
and infallible as the sensuous and rational certitude, but the for- 
mer is richer and fuller than both these latter. That I am I 
know immediately and certainly, as much as I know that I touch 
something, and that I think. I know immediately and certainly 
that I have conscience, that I love truth, beauty, virtue ; that I 
am free and immortal. I know, then, equally, immediately, and 
certainly, that there are conscience, truth, beauty, virtue, liberty, 
and immortality. These immediate truths cannot be proved to 
anybody who does not find them in his own breast. Whoever 
remains here a sceptic is not a man, but a brute. I know imme- 
diately that I am a spark of God, a deity, and hence that God 
exists. The existence of God cannot be proved to him who has 
expelled God from his soul or selfhood. Whoever denies God 
denies also himself, and says in effect: "I am a skull without 
brain, and a breast without a heart. I am nought, the greatest 
cipher, the cipher of ciphers. Evil is the negation of good." 
Therefore, whoever loses God has torn asunder his own mind^ 
and has sunk either into sensuousness or rationalism. Hence it 
follows that no philosopher, but only an empiric or a metaphysician, 
can he an atheist. We know that the comprehensive mind is 
twofold — the temporal and the eternal. In both cases it says : 
Sum numen / The temporal mind, however, develops the divine 
nature of man in the age in which we live, and places some genius 
on a throne, or in earthly power, in olfice, in splendor. It is, for 
instance, the mind of Hildebrand, of Voltaire, Talleyrand, Napo- 
leon, etc. 

But the eternal mind calls all that Mammon, and, leading us 
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before the throne of the goddess of wiBdoin, anointB U8 with the 
balsam of philosophy, and makes as philosophers. In philosophy 
lies the highest form of sacritice and the most honorable form of 
priesthood. It is necessary at first to be bom a philosopher, and 
afterward to be made the priest of philosophy by one's own eiforts. 

This doctrine of immediateness of cognition, and its axioms or 
'Certitudes, will certainly astonish many a thinker, especially those 
who know German speculation. For German speculation teaches 
here entirely the contrary, and Ilegel's system has proclaimed 
aloud hitherto as follows : '' The cognition having the most me- 
diation is the most perfect, the most certain." What brought 
Ilet^C^l and German philosophy to such a conviction ? It is the 
subjectivity falsely seized, and the lack of insight into the nature 
of the true selfhood. We know that the selfhood acquiring cog- 
nition is what the Germans conceive as subject, and the thing that 
is the aim of cognition is the German object, and the internal 
speculative selfhood or thinking, pure thought alone is the total 
German selfhood or Soul. This being the case, it was natural 
that the tiling that is the aim of cognition must find its imme- 
diateness in thinking, or the object must be mediated in the sub- 
ject till the cognition takes place ; therefore every cognition needs 
mediation. 

We have a different theory of this relation between the self- 
hood acquiring cognition and the thing that is to be known, hence 
we have another, and, as we hope, better conviction. 

Our selfhood and its object constitute the diflerence in indif- 
ference, or unity A=A. The faculty of cognition is here the con- 
necting link belonging equally to both sides and leading to the 
immediate contact with each other. Hegel is the most obstinate 
enemy of immediateness in cognition, and it is for this reason that 
he did not understand it thoroughly. lie says: ^^If immediate 
knowledge is to be the criterion of truth, it will follow that it is 
necessary to defend every superstition and idolatry for truth, also 
to recognize as holy the most immoral and foolish substance of 
will, for instance the caprice that worships a cow or a monkey. 
Brahma and the Lama are deities to the Hindoo or Buddhist, not 
by knowledge, as the consequence of mediation — that is, not by 
the understanding or reason — ^but merely because he l)elieve8 it 
immediately." This is surprising. Do we not understand, and 
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do we not reaeon by our head only — ^that is, immediately? Does 
not every belief depend npon a mediation and even a miraculous 
one? What, then, Hegel says against the immediateness of cogni- 
tion can avail only against his mediateness. 

But the mediate cognition is an equally important truth, often 
even more important than the immediate one. Such is the medi- 
ate cognition that we obtain through the intermediation of other 
men or other books. Our entire learning in schools, in universi- 
ties, and in after-life — the entire wisdom to which we come by a 
diligent reading — all that is the sweet fruit of mediate cognition. 
In truth, immediate cognition created our sciences, and even to- 
day by immediate cognition we acquire new observations and 
progress, and we learn new philosophical systems, and all that is 
original and carries us forward. But, in order to learn what men 
know already, what genius has discovered and described, to mas- 
ter the substance of our libraries, mediate cognition is absolutely 
necessary to us. To-day sciences stand in great repute and diffuse 
themselves everywhere. How can one become a physician, a law- 
yer, a clergyman, a chemist, a politician, and even a philosopher, 
without studying these for these objects, in universities, or with- 
ont mediate cognition ? 

A young man, before entering cultivated society, must study 
much and long, in order that he may learn what is required of one- 
of its members. The more he studies the more positively he will 
be able to stand independently. To day, then, mediate cognition 
p)es before immediate, and is its chief foundation. Not in vain 
does religion preach to us of the God-man and his absolute imme- 
diateness 1 We ought, however, to understand this thing quite 
otherwise than in the monkish spirit. 

Nevertheless, it is the destiny of every mediate cognition to 
serve in our youth for the nourishment of spirit, to enlighten us, 
to make us spontaneous, and to carry us on to the immediate cog- 
nition I The mediate cognition is only the mother's breast, or 
education in the school to prepare us for the immediate one. We 
acquire the former as passive beings, and we derive the latter from 
ourselves, as God drew from himself the whole world, and as every 
divine being is obliged to do. The first cognition makes us learned, 
the second makes us inventive, both together make us cultivated 
and accomplished men. Although mediate cognition has an im- 
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mense value, althoogli it is true that without it it is impossible 
to-day for the greatest man — even for a person of genius — to acquit 
himself in science worthily of himself and of his century yet with- 
out mediate cognition, one can be only a semi-rude and ridiculous 
" self-made" man, a shallow " natural talent." Yet mediate know- 
ing is not the end of onr learning, but only the means to the end. 

The learned man who has nothing but learning remains always 
in the state of spiritual childhood. His spontaneous selfhood has 
never been awakened, and, having been fed continually upon medi- 
ation, has been unable to assimilate it and convert it into immedi- 
ate cognition. Not mediate, but immediate cognition is the golden 
fleece after which the Argonauts of learning have made their voy- 
ages for centuries I Mediate cognition makes us students, follow- 
ers, parrots of the words of others, school-boys ; immediate cog- 
nition makes us masters, idols of the world, worthy brethren ot 
Socrates, Plato, Leibnitz, Hegel, and even of the Saviour himself I 
He only can be a son of God, and a God-man, who has come to 
immediate cognition, and who, in his character, principles, and 
actions, represents God himself. Not mediate, but immediate 
cognition is holy, is the manifestation of God's word. The me- 
diate gives us wisdom, revealed by men, and the immediate cogni- 
tion gives the wisdom which God himself breathed into our being; 
the former is human wisdom, the latter is God's wisdom. The 
immediate cognition is the criterion of the mediate one. ^^ If I 
investigate myself only and know truth immediately, I may be 
convinced how much is right in this or that philosophy, in this or 
that religion ; in a word, in any given theory, and, besides, how 
much it is worthy of my esteem. The mediate cognition is the 
earth upon which I am to build the temple for the immediate 
one ; it is the food of my spirit, it is the medium, but not the end 
of my exertions." So reasons every selfhood which is possessed 
of its own self-feeling and sense, and which is conscious of its di- 
vine nature. It is not here our purpose to underrate the mediate 
cognition, the high value and necessity of which we recognize; 
we wish only to represent its subordination, and also its relation, 
to the immediate cognition. The axiom or certitude of cognition 
of the comprehensive mind relics upon the word / am. From 
this word the logical Analysis begins, and ends at the same /am. 

I am that I am = Sum qui ^fwm! 
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A STUDY OF THE "ILIAD." 

BT D. J. SXIDXR. 

First of all, let it be declared that there is do intention of say- 
ing much about the Homeric controversy. Probably the most 
ardent disputant on either side would not afiSrm that the Wolfian 
theory, in all its redactions and modifications, had brought out the 
really vital questions of the Homeric poems. It has generated an 
innumerable offspring of probabilities, conjectures, disputations ; 
of doubts chiefly it has been prolific, but seems to be unable to 
unfold any deep inner necessity of that marvellous song. It fails, 
somehow, to reach down to the soul of the poet, but is occupied 
with external matters, interesting enough, but quite dispensable in 
presence of weightier things. Certainly the question of author- 
ship is not the supreme fact in those works called the poems of 
Homer; for do they not remain the same, and offer us their prob- 
lem, whatever be the way we spell the authors name? Indeed, 
ODght not this dispute to be forever settled in the answer once 
given by the puzzled pupil to his professor? "The poems of 
Homer were not written by Homer himself, but by another man 
of the same name." More important, yet not all-important, is 
the question of Homeric writing. Still, if this matter were set- 
tled beyond a doubt, it could not induct us into any true com- 
prehension of Homer. 

Let us, then, relegate such a discussion to the halls of learned 
leisure, and take up another question which must always remain 
the leading one with the true-hearted student. Here beibre me 
are two books which the world always has declared, and does 
still declare, to bo of its very greatest. Do I know them, and do 
I know why they are so great ? Some phases of the Homeric dis- 
pute have sought to make us believe that we have no Homer ; 
but we turn away, and see indubitably his twin books lying before 
us upon our table; so we take them up, assured once more of their 
reality, and begin anew to find out what they contain that lasts so 
long, so fresh, and so beautiful. With boldness we may advance 
to a new attack through long shelves of commentaries extending 
back to ancient Alexandria and Athens, provided we hold continu- 
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ally before ns this question, What vitally trne thing do these old 
poems tell ns, even at this late day ! An- answer to such a ques- 
tion the sincere i*eader will seek in them, and will, in time, find. 
A h'ttle conference with another person engaged in the same par- 
snit may help him ; hence, O reader ! 1 give thee here my notes ; 
perchance hereafter I may get some of thine. For a genuine 
attempt of a modern human soul struggling to make Homer and 
Homer's world profound reality unto itself is not only interesting, 
but teaches much. But if I find thee working merely in some 
ramification of the Wolfian argument with possible additions of 
thine own, cutting up the poems into ballads large or small, 
according to some new scheme, with fresh hypotheses as to their 
authors, defending or refuting a long string of conjectures from 
the beginning down, mere bubbles which have long since ex- 
ploded of themselves, displaying thy erudition by citations from 
German sources or other vast mole-fields of learning, or in any 
manner reducing back to gold-dust and dirt the gathered and 
minted treasures of Homer, without manifesting the least ap- 
preciation of them, as they rest in sun-like radiance before thine 
eyes — I warn thee, I shall bum thy document without further 
reading. 

Other kinds of notes — such as philological, textual, historical, 
ethnological — we shall, in the main, eschew ; very necessary in 
their place, they belong not here. Even literary notes, in the 
common acceptation of the term, whereby beautiful passages are 
pointed out, fine comparisons are dwelt upon, oifenccs against 
taste are duly scored, must not be expected. But, in the higher 
meaning of literature as the very portrait of the human soul and 
as the very visage of human history, there is much to be found in 
Homer which has hardly yet been said, or, if so, can well be said 
again. What is the significance of these poems to man — what do 
they mean, interpreted into the language and methods of thought 
of our day ? An interpretative criticism, which takes these poems 
as mighty facts thrown up by our race in its development, and 
seeks to grasp the import of them in their relation to all culture, 
must be employed ; such a criticism will regard Homer as the great 
revealer of his epoch, and will unfold, as its foundation, the poet's 
conception of the government of the world. The Gods, their in- 
terference in human affairs, their strange characters; the many 
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myths, and their many forms ; the Homeric man, too — are all phases 
oi that period long passed away, which demand some translation 
into our own life and expression whereby we may connect them 
with ourselves, and thus make them into a link of our own inner 
as well as of our race's outer history. 

Another question will also come up for an answer : How does 
Homer build his materials into a poem ? The structure of these 
Homeric books is their chief wonder, though not their chief great- 
ness, perhaps ; everywhere is seen the profound instinct of the 
builder who puts his work together, not only in the most beauti- 
ful, but in the most lasting way. This architectonic soul is what 
has preserved them so long, and has helped to make them the crea- 
tive principle of literature; most succeeding poetic books have 
been built after their structural type. One may well say that as 
detached fragments, however excellent in themselves, they had 
long since perished ; but, wrought into a temple, they attain their 
perfect beauty and duration. 

Homer is, therefore, the builder ; according to one derivation of 
his name, he is the man who fits together. Many materials were 
given him to work into his structure ; one asks. In what condition 
did be iind them ? In a disjointed, floating mass, doubtless, just as 
they were thrown oflF by the people and handed down in tradition ; 
they were fragments of a national life, and of its expression, im- 
pure, uncertain, but genuine, and coming from the hearts of men. 
The Poet takes them, fuses them, and makes them into a complete 
expression. From time im memorial there had been a great conflict 
with the East — a long series of conflicts, which culminated in one 
grand struggle ; all the essence of this deep wrestle of nations was 
gathered into a song. 

Many such fragments of antecedent conflicts we can discern in 
the "Iliad," where they take the form of some ancient tale or 
legend ; there are hints of migrations ; there are mythical notices 
of great revolutions, national and religious ; such as the story of 
Dionysus's flight, the fable of Briarens, the tale of Bellerophon. 
A great poem resumes the whole Past into itself; the " Iliad " has 
united into one brilliant legend the legendary stores of the Greek 
race, and smelted them into one pure-flowing strain. Still more 
plainly has the Poet gathered the local l^ends of the Trojan War ; 
each little community had its hero and its lay in his honor, which 
XVII— 24 
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recoanted what he did and soffered at Troy in the great national 
enterprise- All these lays are not merely to be collected, but to 
be fused together into the national song ; for is not each town a 
part of the nation i Such is the work of the Poet, such the ma- 
terials out of which he is to build his edince. 

So much was furnished to Homer by his people, so much must 
be furnished to every great book. The my thus is made and given 
him by his nation or race ; faint and disjointed it lies, but has the 
germ, the deep hint of their destiny, which the Poet seizes and 
unfolds to light. It is but the crude material of song, the scat- 
tered nuggets which he must gather and fling into his poetic fur- 
nace, melting them and casting away the dross, and stamping the 
pure gold with his seal, whereby it becomes current ever afterward, 
the literary coin of mankind. Hidden deep in mother earth, even 
nuggets are valueless, though they be gold, being unmerchantable, 
and, indeed, unrecognizable to most eyes. 

So much, then, is given to the Poet from without by his people, 
yet it must not be forgotten that he too is one of tlie people — in- 
deed, one of their typical men. He is also a myth-maker — he not 
only receives, but gives; these legendary treasures are his in the 
deepest sense. Moreover, he, of all men, feels most profoundly 
what lies in his people; he shares most strongly in their struggle, 
in their suffering, in their victory. Not simply, then, has the ma- 
terial been given him, but his heart has helped to make it ; indeed, 
he is the sensitive throbbing heart of his whole people, and their 
voice too. 

Even to-day Greece shows certain phases of the pre-Homeric 
epos. There has been a long conflict with the Turk, extending 
over hundreds of years; it is still a struggle with the Oriental 
man, as it was upon the plains of Troy and of Marathon. Every 
village has taken part in the conflict, has had its hero, and still 
celebrates him in song. The fragments of a great national poem 
are floating scattered through the villages, but there is now no 
Homer to throw them into the crucible and refine them, and 
work them into a great organic Whole. Nought do we see there 
now but the compiler ; collections of these single melodious 
heart beats we may find, but they are merely a fitful breath of 
mutiic here and there, and then dying away to a wail or momentary 
joy. Perhaps the time is not come for the second Homer; when 
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the second Troy is taken and destroyed, he may be called forth by 
the shout of triumph. 

But it is time to return to our task ; we shall now attempt to 
contemplate these ancient poems in their true place at the foun- 
tain-head of Universal Literature. It is not too much to say that 
such is their relation to other Great Books ; they are the beginning 
of the literary stream, and still give to it form and scope. This is 
quite the most significant fact about them ; they belong not to a 
nation simply, though they be national in the highest degree; 
they rise and participate in that spiritual current running above 
nations, which hang therefrom as from their mother's breast. In 
that universal life they share, and image it too ; we must reach 
to the very highest consideration of them, which is to regard them 
among the Great Books of our race, to be called Literary Bibles, 
several of which our European peoples have created as they dropped 
down the stream of Time. 

In examining the structure of the " Iliad " in the previous essay 
upon the poem (" Jom*. Spec. Phil.," April, 1883), it was seen to 
divide into two very distinct Parts, each of which contained a 
Wrath and Reconciliation of the Hero, first with the Greeks, sec- 
ondly with the Trojans — this division being most emphatically 
marked in the Nineteenth Book. Each of these two Parts was 
further subdivided, by the attitude of the Hero, into a justifiable 
and an unjustifiable Wrath, the latter continuing till he beheld 
his error and was appeased. Somehow thus the entire organism 
of the " Iliad " will rest in the mind : 

I. First Wrath and Reconciliation (with the Greeks). 

a. Achilles in the Right. 
h. Achilles in the Wrong. 

II. Second Wrath and Reconciliation (with the Trojans). 

a. Achilles in the Right. 

h, Achilles in the Wrong. 
Such is the general structure of the poem as a Whole, as it rises 
out of its thought into one great edifice. To this view we are 
now to add the special structure of each Book, as it too rises out 
of its thought and joints itself into the total work. 

A word upon the Invocation (the first seven lines), which, 
though short, is deserving of a long thought. This little preface 
is clearly intended for the whole " Iliad " ; here we find stated the 
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essence of the poem in its twofold nature, in its primitive dnalism. 
Both points are to be carefally noted as showing the nitimate 
thought of the Poet. The first point is the wrath of the Hero 
and its consequences; the Greeks suffer woes unnumbered, and 
many souls are sent to Hades ; such is the result to the people 
when their Great Man is dishonored. But the second point is the 
other great fact of the poem : the will of Zeus was accomplished 
from the beginning. lie is the Highest, and it is by such colli- 
sions as this Greek one that he brings forth the world's divine 
movement. A conception of Universal History lurks therein, and 
the course of the poem unfolds it. Reconciliation, which plays so 
important a part in the action, is not otherwise spoken of in this 
short passage, but here is the hint of it and its realm ; Providence 
is over all conflict, fulfilling his purpose, and bringing forth har- 
mony. The antithesis of the "Iliad," in fact of the Universe, is 
just this one here indicated : an Upper and a Lower World ; an 
Individual on one side, the Deity or the Universal on the other; 
the question being. How shall this mighty man, as independent, 
even as wrathful, recalcitrant, free-agent, be made to fit harmoni- 
ously into the world^s order, and to contribute his share thereto ? 
Such is the problem of the " Iliad " ; it is yours too, and mine ; 
wherefore both of us may study the old Poet's solution of it with 
profit. Such a meaning looms out of this Invocation when seen, 
not by the first glance, but by the last glance, sent backward from 
the end of the poem. 

One other thing the reader will delight to dwell upon : the 
Muse is invoked to sing this song; she is to the singer a veritable 
reality, not a juggle, or at most a fanciful play, as at present. The 
Poet, though he be called the Maker, knows that not he alone has 
made this wonderful lay ; much has been given him, among other 
gifts a voice ; it is indeed the Muse who sings through him. Thus 
he figures to himself his poetic process — a figure which has re- 
mained to this day, though too often merely as a figure, not as a 
soul with a divinity in it. 

Book Kirst. 

The First Book of the " Iliad " is worthy of careful study as a 
typical book of the poem. It has its own distinct organism, yet 
it fits most exactly into the organism of the entire work. Two 
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qnestions we are to ask coDceraing the formation of all these 
Books : What is their separate structure, taking each Book as a 
poem with its own architecture ? and What is the relation of each 
Book to the entire " Iliad " ? We shall, therefore, look at the First 
Book as a whole bj itself first, then as a part of the total epical 
movement. 

It divides naturally into two portions : the Conflict in the Lower 
World before Troy, and the Conflict in the Upper World on Olym- 
pus. This division introduces as the organic ground-work of the 
Book the grand Homeric dualism, the human and divine realms. 
In each, too, we notice a disturbance — in fact, essentially the same 
disturbance; the Olympian household is the image of what is 
taking place on earth, but it shows in addition the solution of the 
trouble, which is its divine function. Thus we behold at once an 
adumbration of the whole poem in this First Book. 

I. We may now proceed to take up the Conflict in the Lower 
World, the first part of the Book, and seek the purport of the 
same. At once the Poet introduces us to the heart of the matter ; 
xve behold two men in strife, each of whom is the grand personal 
embodiment of a principle. These two principles at war we may 
state as Authority against Heroship. Agamemnon is commander, 
and has the right of authority ; but he dishonors and wrongs 
Achilles, the Heroic Man, who retires in wrath from the combat 
and stays in his tent. It will be seen that Authority on the one 
hand and Heroship on the other are disjoined ; they exist in differ- 
ent individuals who now are hostile. Thus the two strongest and 
deepest forces of the State, which ought to work in harmony, 
have become antagonistic, and we are to witness the consequences. 
Such is the famous quarrel between Achilles and Agamemnon, 
the essence indeed of many quarrels that since have been and are 
hereafter to be. 

Which is right, and which wrong? The quarrel has its origin 
in a violation done by Agamemnon — he refuses to ransom the 
captive daughter of Chryses, the priest. It is manifest that he 
ought to have permitted the ransom according to the Greek ethi- 
cal instinct of the time ; all the Greeks applauded the demand 
and said: Revere the priest and receive the ransom. But the 
leader refuses with passion ; the result is a divine transgression, 
^hich is punished by the plague in the Greek camp. Moreover, 
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the act of Agamemnon cuts deeper ; the restoration of Helen, also 
a stolen woman, is the matter for which the Greeks are fighting 
before Troy ; the commander is thus violating the very principle 
for whose infringement he is seeking to punish the Trojans. And 
yet deeper does his action cut : he goes and commits a second 
deed of violence ; he takes from Achilles Briseis, the Hero's prize 
in war and intended spouse; steals, as it were, another Helen. 
Thus Agamemnon substantially plays the part of Paris in the 
Greek camp, and contradicts the whole purpose of the expedition- 
He, the man of supreme authority in that expedition, does so ; 
the Poet places him emphatically in the wrong, for he has denied 
in his deed his own cause, the caase of the whole Hellenic world. 

It was true that Briseis was also a captive woman in the tent ot 
Achilles. But she had never been demanded back, as was the 
case with Chryseis, and Helen too ; nay, we learn that the Hero 
intended to elevate her from captive to wife. The Greek con- 
sciousness in this matter seems to have been: Women may be 
stolen, but must be restored when demanded back with ransom. 
Achilles therefore is seen to be in harmony with the Greek ethical 
feeling ; he is here the patriot who seeks the cause of divine wrath, 
and then tries to remove it when found. Whereby he collides 
with the man in authority, Agamemnon. 

The character of Agamemnon as revealed in these outlines has 
in it two striking traits: insolence toward the Gods, and arbitrari- 
ness toward man. Both are indeed the same trait, at one time 
directed to those above, at another to those below. Note how he 
abuses Calchas, the priest, for telling the source of the Greek 
trouble. The leader quarrels with the eternal fact — the very 
worst trait in a leader. Yet it is the disease of all authority, 
whose danger is to regard its own caprice as one with the reality, 
and to punish the honest speaker of the truth as an enemy of the 
cause. Listen to that tirst line addressed to the priest, and mark 
what lurks therein : " Never yet hast thou told me the thing that 
is pleasant." Cleariy the head of the army, who ought always to 
keep his eye fixed upon the great general purpose, has lost sight 
of the same in his individual whim and passion. The vice of his 
station it appears to be, which he must get rid of or destroy his 
own expedition. 

A third trait here peeps forth, which will help him out in the 
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end. Agamemnon is flexible, and can be reconciled ; he yields to 
a better view when hi? ire is calmed. At once he gives up his in- 
solence toward the God, and restores the maid with due penance ; 
bat his arbitrariness to the Hero he at present persists in ; he drives 
oflT his Best Man, for which conduct hereafter he will experience 
bitter repentance. Thus we must place to his account a redeem- 
ing trait : he is placable ; the man in authority can be appeased, 
and made to recall his deed. Herein, again, he is in strong con- 
trast with the Hero. 

The ftindamental lines of the character of Achilles also are 
bronght out in these sharp disputes. He supports the Greek cause 
with body and mind ; just now he is seeking to find and to get rid 
of the divine obstacle. But, when his honor is touched, he with- 
draws from the conflict and lets the cause go to ruin ; he will not 
subsume his personality under a commander. He, too, has a dis- 
ease — the disease of Heroship ; he feels that he is not sufficiently 
honored by the Greek leader and the Greek army. We observe in 
his few first words that he is in a strained mood toward Agamem- 
non, which the latter reciprocates ; it has long been a smouldering 
fire, for the whole ten years perchance, which now breaks forth in 
consuming flames. Indeed, he rather invites Agamemnon to come 
and take Briseis, that he may have a good pretext for sulking. 
The feeling of greatness unappreciated, long pent up in the brood- 
ing soul, bursts out of his speech everywhere; the Hero is present 
and in action, but is not recognized ; he will bring both leader 
and people to a comprehension of his place in the world. Thus 
the disease of Authority on the one hand and the disease of He- 
roship on the other are the two maladies in the Hellenic camp 
and in the Hellenic soul ; the twin principles, which must work 
together to produce a great harmonious national action, have fallen 
into strife and profoundest discord. That pestilence of Apollo, 
God of Light, which first struck the Greek camp and shrivelled 
the bodies of beasts and men, has now gone within ; this is the 
real pestilence. 

Such is the scission in the Greek enterprise — a scission which 
produces the First Part of the whole " Iliad," extending to the re- 
conciliation of the two men in the Nineteenth Book. But here 
upon the spot we have two attempts at reconciliation, a divine and 
human attempt. The first, that of Pallas, is merely to prevent 
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bloodBhed, and saccecds thna far ; the Becond, that of Nestor, is to 
liarmoDize the strife, and does not and cannot succeed ; this mat- 
ter is too deep-seated without an appeal to the final judgment over 
mortal men — the judgment uttered by the consequences of a deed. 
Let us scan this first divine appearance found in the ^^ Iliad,'' and 
see what it means; for just these connecting points between the 
Upper and Lower Worlds are the pillars of the Homeric temple. 
The heart of Achilles '^ within his shaggy breast was divided in 
counsel whether to draw the keen blade from his side and slay 
Atrides, or assuage his anger and curb his soul." This is a plain 
statement of his internal condition. But while he was doubting, 
and even laid his hand upon his weapon, Pallas came from heaven, 
to him alone visible, and caught him by his golden hair and for- 
bade him to draw his sword. Such is this striking pass^e in which 
the human internal state directly fuses with the divine external 
interference, a rise, as it were, from earth to heaven ; also there is 
seen the transition from plain common speech — prosaic, we might 
say, for the contrast — into the my thologic tongue of Homer. While 
Achilles deliberates, though in passion, Pallas, the Goddess of 
Wisdom, appears to him only, and reveals to him his second sober 
thought. But if this be his own internal act, why introduce the 
God to declare it to him i Becaui^e it is the voice of the situation, 
too, of the Greek cause ; it is not merely his inner suggestion, but 
that of the outer reality as well. lie must rise out of himself, 
out of his own passion, and hear the whisper, of Pallas ; she and 
her commands exist not simply in the man, but outside of him as 
well ; she is a voice coming from the world, which speaks in his 
own soul. Therefore is she divine, because a reality and not a 
subjective thought alone. A double error must herein be avoided : 
Do not interpret the God into a mere internal state of a man, thus 
the distinctively divine element is lost ; do not, on the other hand, 
interpret the God into a mere external power driving the man 
from without, thus the human element of freedom is lost. Achilles 
is about to ruin the great enterprise against Troy by slaying the 
man of authority ; so Pallas interfere:^, sent by Juno, who is the 
supreme guardian of the Greek cause, itext to the thriiue of Zeus. 
But Pallas does not try to heal the breach ; she rather urges the 
Hero to continue his railing at the Leader. Before Helen can be 
restored by the capture of Troy, it is clear that another questioa 
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must be settled — the honor of the Hero. In such manner, all 
through Homer, the two worlds, the Upper and Lower, or the 
Inner and Oater, toach and kiss in a divine rapture, then sepa- 
rate — ^the Gods flying off to their home on Olympus, the men re- 
suming the bloody conflict before Troy. 

Such is the divine mediation ; now comes the human mediation. 
An aged man appears, respected by both parties, with far more 
experience of life and war than either, with a tongue dropping 
words sweeter than honey to smooth over the difiiculties of he- 
roes : it is the wise Nestor. He sees the conflict, and decides it 
aright ; he is the voice of justice heard amid those tumultuous 
passions; indeed, we may take Nestor's speecli to be the voice of 
the Poet himself regarding the merits of the quarrel. Listen to 
his word, for it speaks the reason of the situation : Thou, Aga- 
memnon, take not the maid, the prize of him, Goddess-bom, and 
Best Man of all the Greeks ; and thou, Achilles, strive not with 
the King, the sceptred Man, to whom Zens has granted rule. The 
wise old man, with that clear understanding of his, probes the 
difliculty to the core, and gives the best advice; indeed, he quite 
states the collision as it has been hitherto unfolded — individual 
heroism versus institutional authority. 

But the word of reconciliation is now fruitless ; each side charges 
the other with transgression against its right ; each side does a 
wrong : the Leader violates the Hero's honor, the Hero refuses 
obedience to the Leader. The twin principles, whose perfect in- 
terfusion and agreement make the very soul of the Greek enter- 
prise, have separated and turned with violence upon each other. 
What is to be the outcome ? For one thing, this " Iliad " before 
us, whose whole course is now to show us through what disasters 
and punishments the two discordant principles must work back to 
unity and harmony, for together they must live according to the 
World's order, the voice of which we are now to hear — it is the 
voice of Zeus. 

IL We are now to be borne to the Upper World, to the very 
highest pinnacle of the Upper World, whence we are given a 
glance over the future sweep of the poem. The appeal must be 
made to the final divine authority to settle this question of 
human authority. Mark again, it is a matter upon which the 
highest earthly powers, the Hero and the Leader, ai*e at variance ; 
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what will the supreme power of the world say to it ? Hence the 
introduction of the world-governing power, the Highest God; the 
solution of the conflict is out of the reach of man below on the 
plains of Troy. This brings us to the Second Part of the First 
Boot, which IB ushered in by the prayer of Achilles to his mother 
Thetis, wherein the mortal Hero, in affliction and dishonor, rises 
up and communes with his immortal portion. 

For Achilles has a mortal and an immortal parent ; both have 
given him their endowment. A mortal and immortal strand runs 
through him ; both are interwoven into his being and make hina 
the Hero. He, the mortal part, prays to his mother who is a God- 
dess and immortal, but who is in himself too. As mortal, he is 
fated to die early ; but as immortal he will obtain everlasting 
glory. Now that glory is stained by Agamemnon the Leader,. 
who dishonors him. So he calls upon his divine mother to inter- 
cede with Zeus that the latter may grant victory to the Trojan 
enemy till the Greek restore him to his honor; that is, till he be 
recognized fully for his heroic worth, and thus get his immortal 
meed. In such manner this question is brought before the high- 
est tribunal, and the grievance of Achilles is elevated from a per- 
sonal matter into a universal question, in whose decision Hellas 
and all mankind have an interest. 

What does Zens decree, what must he decree in such an emer- 
gency ? For the necessity of his judgment is the main insight; it 
is the Keason of the World uttering itself upon this question of 
Heroship. Zeus as the supreme divinity is above both Greeks 
and Trojans, and above the other Gods ; in him we must see the 
highest movement of the poem, its true and final thought. This 
thought which now comes before the divine judgment-seat is that 
the Heroic Individual must be restored to his place in the Greek 
host and in the Greek mind ; not till then can the Greeks con- 
quer, or ought they to conquer. They are to be scourged into 
their own true destiny by the God ; the Trojans must, therefore, 
be victorious till Achilles be restored to honor. We see it to be 
not an arbitrary command of some external power, but truly a 
divine decree resting upon the very essence of the conflict. So 
Zeus grants the prayer of Thetis, must grant it in order to be 
Zeus ; the Greeks must perish till they be brought to understand 
what the Hero is, and take him up anew into their hearts. 
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All these things the Poet expresses not in onr way, but his own 
way, which we must comprehend. He has a poetic -form introduc- 
ing a varied play of the Gods, who often seem capricious enough ; 
yet in this very play he is deeply in earnest ; in fact, it is his genu- 
ine and only manner of expression. He is seeking to give utter- 
ance to his profoundest thouglit ; it is not a conscious employment 
of mythologic shapes which are blown into the air like soap-bub- 
bles for their momentary iridescence, but it is his final sincerest 
expression of what he deems truth. Homer's age was not a time 
of abstract thought, but of poetic thought ; the latter was the only 
way of thinking. So completely has this naive manner been edu- 
cated out of us that we have to educate ourselves back into it ; 
the Poet's images we have to translate into our abstractions in 
order to understand them. But with him it is the first spontane- 
ous expression of a view of the World and its government ; this 
primitive, unworn look out upon the Universe is his charm and 
his value for us. Through comprehending in our way what he 
means, we get back into his way ; nature and life bloom again with 
their original freshness, seen through the eyes of the old Poet. 

Thus we must reach down to the heart of this sportive play of 
the Gods. They have a personal, capricious side; but we must 
see through this side as a transparent outer covering and behold 
the rational necessity lying underneath. Zeus is Zeus, not because 
of his whimsicalities, but because he is the voice of the divine order 
of the world. So it is with the Gods generally ; their finite hu- 
man element is but a transparent body revealing the divine soul 
or some phase thereof; our vision, in reading Homer, must l)e 
trained to look through this external hull; ^uch is the poetic 
glance which beholds in the image the reality. 

We have now placed before us the first attitude of Zeus in the 
poem, with whom we cast a long look over what is to be. The 
question left unsettled below is answered above ; the people and 
the Leader are to learn to honor the Hero. But Zeus must not be 
considered as hostile to the Greek cause ; only a strong partisan 
like Juno can thus regard him. His present attitude is, in the 
long run, for the good of the Greeks ; as other peoples known in 
history, they must be defeated in order to win. When they have 
learned their lesson this first attitude of Zeus will change, where- 
upon we shall enter ^ new phase of the poem. 
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But the matter is not jet fnllj settled upon Oljmpns; even 
against this supreme decree of Zens there rises the protest. For 
the Gods are many, and they take sides in the struggle on earth 
"below between Greeks and Trojans. The opposition is voiced by 
Juno, the zealous partisan of the Greeks ; in favor of her people 
she proposes to interfere with the world-ordering plan of Zens. 
The two are roan and wife, heads of the Olympian family ; hence 
the division between them assumes the form of domestic jealousy. 
It is natural; against the complete outlook which takes in all 
things is always the view of the partisan who sees but a part. 
Indeed, there has from time immemorial been this scission on 
Olympus between Zeus and the Lower Gods, who have conspired 
against supreme power ; witness the ancient story of Briareus the 
Hundred-Handed, who was called to Olympus once to maintain 
the divine authority of Zeus. So Thetis tells the legend to him 
now, reminding him of his former deed, with a liint to assert his 
supremacy in regard to the Hero. And Zeus does it, must 
do it ; the result is that there is wrath among the Gods too at 
their leader ; as the earth below was disturbed, so is the divine 
iiarmony of Olympus stirred up to discord. It is all on account 
of mortals and their conflict between Hero and Leader; indeed, 
we behold quite the same conflict among the Gods — authority in 
a struggle with insubordination. Thus the earthly scission images 
itself al)Ove ; yet it lasts but a moment ; agaipst divine authority 
there can be no real struggle. 

Such is the diflSeulty, now we must have the mediation on Olym- 
pus, corresponding with the earthly movement of the poem. As 
Nestor sought to reconcile the two conflicting Greeks, so Vulcan 
undertakes to restore good feeling between his conflicting father 
and mother among the Gods. His solution is doubtless the true 
one : " Mother, be patient and submit, lest I may behold thee 
beaten with stripes;" Which, though not an act of conjugal ten- 
derness, is what happens to those who strive against the world- 
order ; they are scourged and ground till they submit. Vulcan 
knows by his own experience ; once before he interfered against 
the will of the supreme parent ; the result is, he is now lame, and 
a blacksmith among Gods. In the Olyujpian economy he is what 
tne Greek artist was in mundane society — indispensable, partak- 
ing of divinity by his genius, but socially in disesteem. 
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Vulcan effects his purpose and restores the happy mood ; even 
inextinguishable lau^^hter arises among the blessed Gods at hi& 
divine interference. He is a comic figure, and his solution of the 
difficulty is comic, for the situation admits of no other solution. 
He is a little Part putting himself above the great Whole, and 
trying to reconcile the same ; Zeus as supreme God can have no 
genuine collision ; it is a mere feint or show of seriousness, which 
vanishes suddenly in laughter, as here. Such is the true outcome 
of opposition to the highest movement of the spiritual world — a 
comedy. Looted at through the honest vision of the Poet, this 
scene is not degrading to Gods or Men, but is a simple thougfar 
light-hearted representation of the fact. 

So we have reached concord again, even merriment upon Olym- 
pus ; a fresh festival begins with harp and song of the Muses, who 
evidently are to sing just this conflict and its reconciliation. 
Herein we have another ideal reflection of Greek life, full of music 
and joy, yet not without struggle. In honor of whom do the 
Gods feast ? In honor of themselves. In honor of whom do men 
feast ? In honor of the Gods — that is, ultimatelv in honor of them- 
selves, imaged in their ideal world. Olympus is now concordant ; 
the conflict there is harmonized, being in fact but a passing shadow 
over the Olympian heights. Zeus is supreme, such is the trumpet- 
voiced announcement from above; we may henceforth expect that 
his will, with some protest, and possible counter-plotting on the 
part of certain Gods, will be triumphant. 

This First Book now lies before us in its organism and idea ; an 
important Book we shall say — a sort of image of the entire poem 
held up in advance, an Introduction to the " Iliad," yet an integral 
part of it. We shall note its beautiful symmetry ; it naturally 
divides into the two Worlds of Homer, Upper and Lower ; then 
we behold the same conflict in each of these Worlds, with the 
mediation in each. Both Parts of this Book fit together harmoni- 
ously — ^fit, as it were, one upon the other. The thought builds 
the structure, from the structure shines forth the thought ; both 
thought and structure are one process, which must be separated in 
an analytic criticism, but are always to be reunited in the poetic 
vision. Yet the great difference between the two Worlds is not 
to be passed over ; in the Lower is the grand conflict, but un- 
reconciled ; in the Upper, the decision of the problem is stated^ 
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which decision, from the lips of supreme authority, runs: Honor 
your Heroic Man, for I, the Highest, am the avenger of his wrong. 
A decree which holds good to-day, and will hold good forever ; 
not an arbitrary caprice of Zeus, but the voice of the World-Spirit 
uttering one of its laws. Thus the potentate above decides 
against the potentate below because^ of the latter's violation ; the 
first duty of the Leader is to reconcile himself to the Hero, else he 
is nought ; both are nought. 

In such manner we have a second portraiture of the conflict 
which is thrown up among the Gods. Such is Homer's way ; he 
does not rest content with giving us a simple terrestrial account of 
wars and combats, but he draws over the earth an Olympian 
world which is the divine image of the struggle, together with its 
solution. This is the most glorious fact of Homeric song — this 
Olympian light breaking in upon it from above and revealing the 
reality in the appearance of things. Two portraitures run through 
the Poet's book : the one below, ambiguous, a struggle of brawn 
apparently, often tiresome ; the other above, determinate, a strag- 
gle of spirit, never drooping in interest. We in these days say, 
too, that a war has its principle which drives the arm of the com- 
batants, and often we state the principle abstractly ; but Homer 
creates a distinct world to indicate this very matter, and thus 
makes it the emphatic part of the war. 

Our modern substitute for the ancient Epos, the Novel, has no 
such Upper World whereby to give the spiritual side of its con- 
flict. It could portray the quarrel between Achilles and Aga- 
memnon, the struggle between heroship and authority in the 
present phase of such a problem, but it would have no divine in- 
terference. The conflict would have to work of its own eneigy 
through to the end ; the characters would unfold and change by 
the experience of their own deeds, without the express oversight 
of Zeus. Homer has this internal development of character too, 
as we shall see ; but he has, in addition, an external world-move- 
ment into which his personages fit, and which is the true reality of 
all their heroic actions. 
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GOETHE'S DAS MARCEEN. 

BY GBRTRVDE OARBIGUES. 

" The German Emigrants," of which the tale (" Das Marchen ") 
is a part, describes the adventures and entertainments of a family 
of distinction which has been forced, by the encroachments of the 
French, to leave its estates and seek safety beyond the Rhine. Its 
members reach the right side of that river without further injury, 
and settle themselves, for the time, upon a small property, there 
to await, with such patience as they may, the return of more 
peaceful times. 

The first part of the novel is occupied with a description of the 
different personages; their adventures, and the disputes — growing 
out of the distracted state of the times — in which they engage. 
They find their chief pleasure, the author tells us, in describing 
the follies of two great nations, in finding the Germans as absurd 
as the French, and in representing, first one and then the other, 
as Jacobins and Eadicals. This diversion finally leads to a fracas 
which results in several of the party separating themselves from 
the others. This is regarded, by those who remain, as so great a 
calamity that they resolve henceforth to banish politics, and all 
other subjects not likely to prove generall}' interesting, from their 
conversation when together. It is further agreed that, as nearly 
as possible, each one of the fugitives shall return to the interests 
and occupations which engaged him before his flight, and seek, 
at all times, so far as his powers permit him, to afford his part to 
the common entertainment in a courteous and ingenuous way. 

The Clergyman — a typical Goethean character, by the way — 
offers, on his part, as dessert, a series of narratives which he does 
not promise shall be strictly authentic, yet which he, at the same 
time, insists no one shall have the privilege of doubting. lie 
keeps his word, and each day the party is amused and instructed 
by one or more of his anecdotes. The first evening is devoted to 
the study of the connection between what is commonly called the 
natural and the supernatural, and of the difficulty of judging of 
events which are called marvellous, yet which, if properly consid- 
ered, may be found to admit of a natural explanation. The other 
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tales teach the lessons of renunciation, of self-sacrifice, of self- 
restraint — that '^ man possesses within himself the same power to 
snbdne his inclinations which may be called ont by the persua- 
sions of another." 

Finally Karl, the young man whose precipitation had caused 
the dismemberment of the party, inquires of the clergyman wheth- 
er he knows a fairy tale. " The Imagination," he observes, " is a 
tine faculty, yet I like not when she works on what has actually 
happened. The airy forms she creates are welcome as things of 
their own kind; but, uniting with Truth, she produces oftenest 
nothing but monsters, and seems to me, in such cases, to fly into 
direct variance with reason and common sense. She ought, you 
might say, to hang upon no object, to force no object on us ; she 
must, if she is to produce works of art, play like a sort of music 
upon us; move us within ourselves, and this in such a way 
that we forget there is anything without us producing the move- 
ment" 

" Proceed no farther," said the old man, " with your condition- 
ings I To enjoy a product of imagination, this also is a condition, 
that we enjoy it unconditionally, for Imagination herself cannot 
condition and bargain ; she must wait what shall be given her. 
She forms no plans, prescribes for herself no path, but is borne 
and guided by her own pinions ; and, hovering hither and thither, 
marks out the strangest courses, which in their direction are ever 
altering. Let me but on my evening walk call up again to life 
within me some wondrous figures I was wont to play with in ear 
lier years. This night I promise you a tale which shall remind 
you of nothing and of all." 

Then follows the tale which, at first sight, appears to be some- 
thing entirely apart from the reat of the narrative, having no con- 
nection with or dependence upon anything that precedes it. A 
more careful scrutiny, however, convinces us that all the other 
matters considered are mere preparations for and indexes to this 
most marvellous work of all — mere points for its argument. What 
Goethe himself said of another production of his (Novelle) may 
be fitly quoted in this connection: "To find a simile for this 
novel, imagine a green plant shooting up from its root, thrusting 
forth strong green leaves from the sides of its sturdy stem, and at 
last terminating in a flower. The flower is unexpected and start- 
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ling, but come it must — ^nay, the whole foliage has existed only for 
the sake of the flower, and would be worthless without it." 

To be able, even in the smallest measure, to seize the import of 
the work, it is needful to bear in mind the fact that all of Goethe's 
productions are biographical — parts of his life, as it were, and ex- 
pressions of the various experiences he underwent. It was written 
in the years between 1793 and 1795, while Goethe was still at 
work upon *' Meister's Apprenticeship," shortly after the publicar 
tion of the " Theory of Colors " ; and when, after his return from 
Italy, he was again passionately pursuing his scientific studies at 
Weimar. He had passed through the wild, stormful, but fervid 
and high-aspiring Werther period, and had attained a mature 
serenity without losing anything of bis youthful enthusiasm. His 
religious doubts were all solved, his views of art matured, his aim 
in life defined. All the anarchy and unrest of his early life had 
broadened and deepened into a calm, self-sufficing, self-decisive 
manhood, of the height and depth, the strength and power of 
which he was at last fully conscious. 

Having reached this point, with a mind like his, the first desire 
was to crystallize the impression, to give it form, " to execute some 
poetical task wherein all that he had thought, felt, and dreamed 
on this weighty business might be spoken forth." Such a task 
we believe he found in the tale. It is the shell of the chrysalis ; 
it epitomizes the stage of development which he had himself 
reached, and to which, in the enthusiasm of production, he be- 
lieved the world had also attained. 

From the full, beautifully free, abundant nature-life of the 
classic world, man, during the middle ages, had gone over to the 
intense spiritual existence of Christianity. The mediaeval Chris- 
tian despised the body, and looked upon Nature herself as some- 
thing hateful and impure. This world was regarded as the domain 
of the senses, and whatever was of it pronounced worthless. This 
life was considered as having value solely as a preparation for the 
life to come, and all spiritual things had their place in a beyond 
which was only to be approached by a renunciation of existence — 
by death. 

The ideal of the classic world was the perfect identification of 
idea and form of a spiritual individuality with a natural form ; 
the Christian ideal tore these two elements asunder and placed 
XYII— 26 
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them in ijTeconcilable enraity. In the classic world it was in the 
natural that spirit sought an Absolute, and hence it conceived the 
natural as in itself divine. The faith of the middle ages for the 
first time enabled spirit to penetrate into its own internalitj, in 
the process of wliieh it at tirst esteemed the flesh — Nature and the 
natural in general — as something false or nugatory, notwithstand- 
ing the spiritual and absolute had been able to make its appear- 
ance only in this element. But the spiritual tendency, however 
strong, was, of couree, incapable, even when most dominant, of 
overruling entirely the realism which made men cling fast to 
nature and to sensuous pleasures, as is evidenced by the pomp and * 
parade, the rich animal life, which grew more and more a charac- 
teristic of the middle ages as the first faith slowly weakened. 

The fact that this, his dearest, was, at the same time, his dead- 
liest sin, was calculated to make man restless and miserable. He 
found it impossible to live in the mere hope of a beyond, and his 
faith taught him that to grasp this impossibility was his only sal- 
vation. Glad to escape by any means, if only for a moment, from 
the consideration of this direful dilemma, he willingly turned his 
attention to whatever new was offered. The Kenaissance brought 
into Europe revelations of the matchless art of antiquity, and, for 
the time, all Europe turned Pagan. The Reformation, though 
apparently opposite in its tendency, through its appeal to the 
natural judgment of man's soul, was another move in the same 
direction. The eighteenth century — with its protest against all 
authority and its steady cry for a return to nature, though unli- 
censed, and, through its bloody agent, the French Revolution, by 
which it carried the war from religion into politics, thus translat- 
ing freedom of thought into liberty of act, forever to be shuddered 
at — was the grand culmination in which the external and secular 
learned how more and more to secure recognition, until, at last, 
the modern world proclaims as its ideal — the Human, "The 
depth and height of the human soul as such, the universally Hu- 
man in its jo^'s and sorrows, its struggles, its deeds, and its des- 
tinies." 

In a novel that openly takes for its scene localities made deso- 
late by the French Revolution it is natural, perhaps, that men 
should look for some expression of political opinion from its au- 
thor ; but those who have done so here — as in his other works 
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dealing with that time — liave raet only with disappointment. 
This, no doubt, has led to the assertion, made as often almost by 
his friends as his foes, that Goethe had no political faith. " He 
was utterly without interest in political matters. He disliked the 
Revolution as he disliked the Reformation, because they both 
thwarted the peaceful progress of development. In it (the French 
Revolution) Goethe only saw the temporal aspect ; his want of his- 
torical philosophy prevented him from seeing the eternal aspect." 
(G. H. Lewes.) 

It would be hardly possible to draw a lamer conclusion or make 
a more erroneous statement than this. No man ever possessed 
a wider view, a quicker or surer power of generalization, or a 
truer, deeper sympathy for anything and everything which could, 
even in the smallest degree, affect humanity. It is true, he left to 
others the discussion of the purely political problem, while he gave 
his time to the purely human and individual interest. His whole 
life was spent in calling upon men to be free, to make themselves so 
against all odds ; but by freedom he meant " the complete healthy 
development of their own natures," not a change of political con- 
stitutions. The French Revolution was to him then what it has 
grown now to be to most : only one of the crises — a great and fear- 
ful one, we must admit — in tliat grand movement by which the 
negativity of the middle ages was being forced to give way be- 
fore the more positive element of the modern time. Another 
turn in the spiral through which the liberation of spirit is to be 
accomplished. 

Goethe animated the univei^se with God ; he saw in Nature the 
incarnation of Spirit. Morality was to him the high and harmoni- 
ous action of all human tendencies, and art the highest represen- 
tation of life. In his own words : " To discuss God apart from 
Nature is both difficult and perilous ; it is as if we separated the 
soul from the body. We know the soul only through the medium 
of the body, and God only through Nature." Hence the problem 
of the tale, as we take it, is one with the problem of his century 
and ours — the reconciliation of spirit and matter, soul and body. 

After the first shock received at the hands of the Reformation, 
the mediaeval Church, foreseeing its final downfall, but unwilling 
or unable to submit at once to the omnipotent process of Spirit, 
drew its coils more firmly about its adherents, remorselessly seek- 
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ing to crush out all further progress. It was at this moment, ^^ the 
middle of the night," when the darkness of the middle ages seemed 
intensified by the fact that men's minds had been, for a time, il* 
Inminated — if never so slightly — by the rising beam of Freedom, of 
which the Reformation was the morning star, only to be darkened 
again by the sable pall which the Charch had hastened to let down 
over all things, that the so-called French Philosophy (Will-o'-wisps) 
arose. This Philosophy, although almost wholly sceptical, con- 
tained the positive element of a strong desire to impart informa- 
tion (Gold), to spread abroad a knowledge of things as they were^ 
and so let light in upon old abuses. 

The Church, at first, as foster-mother of all learning, received the 
new workers kindly, and, as nothing could come into the materia) 
from the spiritual world without her assistance, or, in other words, 
as this was the most direct avenue to their public, the French 
Philosophers gladly accepted the good offices of the priesthood 
(the Ferryman) to ferry them into notice. They repaid the ser- 
vice in the only coin they possessed — information upon various 
matters, both simple and abstruse, a variety of knowledge for 
whose jingle the priesthood had always had an abhorrence. The 
minds of men (the River), it had always felt convinced, would rise 
up in horror at the daring scrutiny that such as Diderot, Voltaire, 
D'Alembert, and their fellows, threw upon all things, sacred as 
well as profane. 

The priesthood, therefore, when it came really to understand 
their bent, refused to accept their gold, and demanded of them 
instead a recognition of its authority. They must repay the Church, 
or its representative, not in glittering generaUties or sparkling 
speech, but by the practice of meek and lowly virtues, by humili- 
ty, obedience, patience, prudence, moderation, silence, and the 
like (Fruits of the earth). These, naturally enough, considering 
their characters, and the epoch of which they were the product, 
they did not have at their instant command ; but were ready 
enough to promise all things in regard to them. The story tells 
us that the Ferryman gathered up the gold very carefully, and 
hastened to place it where he thought it could do no further mis- 
chief. Few of the French Philosophers but were advertised, as 
well as complimented, now and then, in those days, by a solemn 
clerico-legal burning of their works. 
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" Now, in this chasm," where the gold was thrown, " lay the 
fair, green Snake, who was roused from her sleep by the gold 
-coming clinking down." When Goethe went to Weimar, Science, 
as we understand the word, in its many-sided manifoldness, did 
not exist ; but at the time the tale was written it was already 
growing into a great and powerful engine of progress — to the pro- 
phetic, love-inspired eye of Goethe, the greatest and most power- 
ful. In nothing was the eighteenth century more remarkable than 
in the impetus which it gave to scientitic investigation, and it is 
to the encyclopedists that this was largely due. It was the infor- 
mation in regard to things — simple and minor largely, but often 
great, and vastly important — ^gathered from all quarters and on 
every side by its contributors, and then flung carelessly and at 
random into the voluminous pages of L^ Encydopediey which did 
more than anything else to arouse Science (Snake) from her long 
sleep of the middle ages, to fill her with new energy, and with 
glad hopes of the future. 

The Snake and the Will-o'-wisps expect much of each other. 
Their relationship is clear, their difference Goethe makes even 
clearer. The Will-o'-wisps are " gentlemen of the vertical line." 
" Since ever was a Jack-o'-lantern in the world, no one of them 
has either sat or lain." The encyclopedists were full enough of 
theory, of suggestion ; they had plenty of these to give, and they 
gave freely and generously ; but they would never have been con- 
tented to dig and delve laboriously, pile fact upon fact, experiment 
upon experiment, as she " of the horizontal line " is compelled 
to do. 

What the Snake wants of the Will-o'-wisps is their gold ; they 
wij?h to know of her where the fair Lily dwells. She knows, she 
can tell them, she can even carry them over the River herself — 
but it must be at high noon. It has been only at high noon — ^at 
illuminated periods of the world's history — that science, correct 
thinking or knowing, could so dominate the minds of men as to 
span the distance between, and bring in close contact the sensuous 
and the supersensuous, the seen and the unseen. True to its creed, 
the Church, through its priesthood, could admit no possibility of 
the natural holding converse with the spiritual ; but Superstition 
{the Giant's shadow) — what Goethe calls the " dark Extraordinary " 
— could with his dark shadow measure the space, and lay like an 
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incubus over the River, which swept shudderingly and feareomely 
beneath, as it held fast the two countries together. 

The Snake is not sorry to lose sight of her relatives for a space. 
Having fed so well, she requires time for assimilation and investi- 
gation. This investigation is conducted in a different direction 
from the one we should have supposed ; but Goethe's idea of sci- 
ence was, that it was all-embracing, all-pervading. It w^as not 
merely an investigation of physical phenomena — although there 
he gave it its full meed — but it led also to the understanding of 
all of the phenomena of existence, intellectual and spiritual, as^ 
well as the merely natural. " Without my attempts in natural 
science," he says, " I should never have learned to know mankind 
such as it is. Intiothing else can we so clearly approach pure con- 
templation and thought, so clearly observe the errors of the senses 
and of the understanding, the weak and the strong points of char- 
acter." 

In the dark chasm where she had lain so long, the Snake had 
found small opportunity for investigation into other than the sim- 
plest natural substances. Alchemy and its earliest offspring, 
Chemistry, had represented all that there was of physical science; 
and of history, political economy, the science of government, all 
that owes its genesis to '^ the shaping hand of man," there was 
only the merest inkling in the minds of a few of the more illu- 
minated. Goethe, through his kings — which may also be consid- 
ered as symbolizing different epochs — for instance, the gold king 
might represent the genius of biblical or Hebrew supremacy ; the 
silver king, the classic period ; the brazen, the power (especially 
the secular-feudal) of the middle ages — shows us that the world 
has at all times been governed by one of three forces — wisdom, ap- 
pearance, strength ; but for a just and true balance of power all three 
should hold equal sway, and reign each in his own unmixed purity. 

The three kings greet gladly the light which the Snake throws 
upon them, and the golden one inquires, immediately upon seeing 
her, " Whence comest thou ? " and when answered, " From the 
chasms where the gold dwells," inquires again, "What is grander 
than gold " (knowledge) ? " Light " (insight, the power to com- 
bine and arrange, to perceive the universal in the particular). 
" What is more refreshing than light ? " " Speech " (the power to 
make use of this insight — to apply it). 
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Things are growing clearer ; science has opened the way a little, 
and now poetical activity, with its still but strong insight (the 
Man with the Lamp), appears. " Why comeat thou, since we have 
light?" asks the golden king. ''You know I may not enlighten 
what is dark." Poetry is never found among the savage and 
rude; but the moment the cloud lifts a little, the moment there i* 
the slightest striving toward knowledge or civilization, she is 
there. " Will my kingdom end ? " asks the silver king. It was 
the question, no doubt, which he had intended asking of the Snake 
when he was interrupted by the coming of the Man with the 
Lamp. Now he asks it, more properly, of poetical insight. '' Late 
or never," is the answer. Appearance, beauty, art and its accom- 
paniments, will hold sway over man, we must believe, so long as 
life lasts. The brazen king now makes himself heard : " When 
shall I arise ? " "Soon." "With whom shall I combine?" (Here 
is Goethe's idea of combination : " in himself, the individual is lit- 
tle or nothing ; combined with his fellow-men, he is all.") " With 
thy elder brothers." " What will the youngest do ? " " He will 
sit down ? " "I am not tired," cried the fourth, with a rough, fal- 
tering voice. This is the first mention we have had of the com- 
posite king. It will be observed that he has taken no part in the 
above conversation, and is only aroused to interest when he hears 
himself mentioned. We may suppose him to represent the era at 
which the tale opens, and of which Goethe wrote : " Our present 
time is retrograde, for it is subjective. All eras in a state of de- 
cline are subjective; on the other hand, all progressive eras have 
an objective tendency." 

Meanwhile, the golden king — wisdom, the natural spokesman of 
the other two — is asking of the man : " How many secrets knowest 
thou?" " Three," replied the man. " Which is the most impor- 
tant ? " said the silver king. " The open one " — that '* the Universe 
is full of goodness, and whatever has being has soul " — replied the 
other. " Wilt thou open it to us also ? " asks the brass king. 
"When I know the fourth," replied the man. " What care /.^'' 
grumbled the composite king in an undertone. "I know the 
fourth " — renunciation, man must leave hold of the particular in 
order to grasp the universal — hissed the Snake. And well she 
knows it, and will hereafter prove her knowledge of it. " The 
time is at hand " — when nature and spirit should no longer be es- 
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tranged — cries the old man, in a strong voice. It is enough ; he 
hurries awaj in one direction, the Snake in another. As he passes, 
the light which he carries — pure poetical insight — changes every- 
thing which it falls upon into something brighter, pnrer, greater, 
lovelier, holier. 

The scene now shifts to the cottage of the old man. He enteiv, 
and finds his wife — practical activity — in tears. Our old friends, 
the Will-o'-wisps, have been there before him. They have been 
playing off upon her some of their usual pranks, and she is now 
almost in despair. This is another view of the estimation in which 
Goethe held the encyclopedists. Though recognizing and gladly 
proclaiming the services they had rendered the arts and sciences, 
he deprecated the evil influence they had exercised by their con- 
tinual vociferations in favor of a false and pernicious freedom — a 
freedom which, as they taught it, really amounted to unlimited 
license. '* Whatever frees the intellect, without at the same time 
giving us command over ourselves, is pernicious. Only within 
the circle of Law can there be true freedom ; we are not free when 
we acknowledge no higher power, but when we acknowledge it, 
and in reverence raise ourselves by proving that a Higher lives 
within us." 

The method which the Will-o'-wieps used toward the old woman 
was rude, but it was probably the only one suited to the time. 
They first licked away the old poetical ceremonials and rite?, 
which were all that had made beautiful the rough stones which 
sheltered her, and then, with the new gold shaken from them- 
selves, dealt death to the Faith (Mops) which had been alike her 
plaything, her sorrow, and her joy. Poetical insight can clothe 
again the bare walls with new lustre and beauty, and change this 
dead Faith into something more enduring ; but unless his help- 
mate, practical activity — the people, humanity at large — in her 
own person (the Basket) carries this Faith, as well as the homelier 
viitues for which the Will-o'-wisps have made her responsible, thus 
freeing themselves, it can never be restored to a true spiritual 
existence. 

The old woman departs upon her errand. The basket weighs 
heavily upon her, but it is not the onyx : it is the vegetables that 
burden her. It is easy to carry a high faith, a noble purpose ; an 
inspired feeling exalts, it hovers above our heads and we can 
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scarcely hold it to us ; it is the exercise of the simple, lowly vir- 
tues of daily life that weary and distract. 

Walking along and musing in sullen fashion, she suddenly finds 
herself confronted with the Giant's shadow (Superstition). He 
soon robs her of part of her burden. Not of the onyx, which she 
could not rid herself of if she would and would not if she could, 
but of part of the debt due to the Ferryman. He, when she pre- 
sents herself before him, is enraged to find only a part where he 
had looked for the whole ; and is ready at once with the plea 
which had been used by his Church since ever it was established. 
It is not he, it is not the Church, it is the minds of men that must 
first be satisfied and assuaged. She must bind herself to the time- 
river, to public opinion, for the further payment of her debt. She 
finds this a heavy business. Her hand, the very soul of labor, is 
blackened and shrivelled, if not rendered useless ; the activity of 
labor remains, but its influence, its power, ends when it ceases to 
be other than for itself. 

There is one hope left, however : she will repay her debt and so 
rescue the noble member. She hurries away with eagerness and 
speed. And now her basket is no longer a burden ; it hovers free 
above her in the air. 

One of the delicately fine points of the tale is now to appear. 
Thinking of Goethe in the light in which we love him best, as 
poet and seer, we should have supposed, probably, that it would 
have been to poetical activity, inspiration, that he would have 
confided the task of first introducing the Prince to the fair Lily — 
of bringing the natural side of man face to face with the spiritual. 
But no, he has given us a subtler touch. It is to practical activity 
that the task of leading him across the Biver is intrusted. Goethe 
believed firmly in the dignity of labor ; but it must be labor with 
an object, an ideal, not dull, lifeless toil. " Godlike energy is seen 
only in action ; what we can do we are / our strength is measured 
by our plastic power." 

And now, behold ! on the other side of the River — over which 
one of the party has made of her body a bridge, by means of which 
the others have crossed — are assembled the Snake, the two Will- 
o'-wisps, the Old Woman, and the Prince. All bound upon the 
same quest, all seeking to gaze upon the beautiful face of the fair 
Lily. Merely to gaze, they will not dare to touch ; the very glance 
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of her eye carries with it a heavy penalty. And yet they must 
seek her. All thought, all effort, all desire, all being must find its 
centre in spirit. The middle ages, we have said, had placed her 
in a beyond where she might be gazed upon but never touched ; 
the problem of the modem time is to carry her over the Kiver, a 
willing captive, and make her to reign a sweet household goddess 
— here. 

The old woman, laden with the basket containing the memorial 
sent by her husband to the fair Lily, approaches her first. She 
finds her seated in a beautiful grove and singing sweetly to the 
music of her harp, but she is not happy. If the material side of 
man wanders about restless, useless, and unhappy, because sepa- 
rated from the spiritual, that spiritual part itself suffers no less 
from the estrangement, and probably suffers more ; for it is only 
through the material that it can find existence and a field of ac- 
tion. The first result of the strong desire of man (Hawk) to attain 
spiritual insight and communion is to rouse the soul to conscious- 
ness, and to kill the happy ignorance (Canary) with which it has 
hitherto found solace. But there is no afliiction possible to man 
which his divine side is not capable of elevating itself above, and 
the fair Lily, though bemoaning her favorite, recognizes in his 
death one of the signs which combine to teach her hope. 

She enlivens the onyx and rouses him into a half-life, with which 
she finds some small pleasure. Still she knows that he can never 
be a living, real presence again until he returns to a life upon 
earth — until the individual is able to realize a religion apart from 
its forms. " Each has his own religion ; must have it as an indi- 
vidual possession ; let each see that he be true to it, which is 
far more eflBcacious than trying to accommodate himself to an- 
other's 1 " 

The Snake now arrives, full of eagerness and hope. " The 
prophecy of the bridge is fulfilled." Lily is doubtful : "The lofty 
arch of your bridge can still but admit foot-passengers ; and it is 
promised us that horses and carriages, and travelleisof every sort, 
shall, at the same moment, cross this bridge in both directions" — 
for science to reach its full developnient, to accomplish its full 
mission, it must cease to be the speculation of a few and become 
the minister of the many. " Is there not something said, too, 
about pillars, which are to arise of themselves from the waters of 
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the river ? " it is not enough that pubh'c opinion shall grow in- 
diflFerent to the so-called " conflict " between religion and science ; 
it must proclaim that there is no conflict. The Snake is deter- 
mined to be hopeful. " However it may be," she says, " the tem- 
ple " — of the future, in which wisdom, beauty, and heroic strength 
shall hold equal sway — " is built." 

When Lily hears, for the second time that day, the blessed ti- 
dings, " the time is at hand," she is almost ready to believe ; and 
her attendant virtues — hope, faith, and charity, or love — are 
aroused. 

Now IS the time for her Prince to appear. He is weary and 
despondent, his desire is shrunk and drooping. He has reached 
his " darkest hour." 

That soul and body may become one, that the material part of 
man may be filled and permeated by the breath of God, true spirit- 
ual existence, it may not be necessary — as the faith of the middle 
ages taught — that man should die, physically ; but it is necessary, 
it must always be necessary, that he shall make a renunciation ot 
his merely natural existence. Spirit will not come down to lead 
a merely sensuous life with matter ; but matter must raise itself 
— through the destruction of its sensuousness — to a spiritual life 
with her. It is only in the "regenerated man" that soul and 
body can be one. Goethe understood this well, and it was only 
when he had experienced this truth, when he had passed through 
the " Mystic Bath " himself, and had come out pure " Gold," that 
he could have written the tale, which symbolizes that process. 

To most men at some moment of their career — alas, and for- 
ever alas, for him to whom it never comes 1 — there comes a time 
when they are confronted by their limitations. The intellect, in 
her search after knowledge, may be defeated ; the affections may 
be broken and prostrated by the loss of objects dear to them ; the 
conscience may be violated, the will may be thrown back upon 
itself. It matters not how the conflict begins, it must e7id by a rec- 
ognition of the utter inability and insufficiency of man in his own 
unaided person to reinstate peace in his own soul. This is the cru- 
cial test for all mankind. Every human soul must cry: " Father, 
if it be possible, let this cup pass from me;" but only the elect 
can say: "Nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt." These 
accept their limitations as a divine appointment, and bow in total 
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and lies a heap of glittering jewels ready to be thrown into the 
stream of time. 

The old man now addresses himself to the Will-o'-wisps, and 
his tone, we are told, is respectful — to the inspired eye of reason 
the work of the Literati of the eighteenth century seemed worthy 
of all respect — and tells them of a service which none but they 
can accomplish. The procession is again formed, and proceeds 
slowly forward until it reaches a large brazen door, bolted with a 
massive golden lock — the old regime^ cemented and held fast by 
long usage — which he requests the Lights to eat away. They re- 
quire small entreaty, and make short work of the business. This 
was their mission : to open, tear down, and destroy ; it was for 
others to rebuild. 

The clanging doors open and introduce our friends into the 
sanctuary — the temple of the future, guarded by the Kings. Tbe 
Lights fall upon each king in turn, and, finding nothing to sat- 
isfy them in either of the others, attach themselves to the com- 
posite one. For the third time tlie old man announces: "The 
time is at hand ! " Lily throws herself upon him in thankfulness, 
and clasps him still closer as the temple begins to move. The old 
woman and the Prince hold by each other also.. 

Strange to say, the temple makes its way straight up through 
the Hut of the Ferryman, which falls through, covering the old 
man and the youth with its debris. This occurrence causes the 
temple to rock fearfully, and lilU Lily and the old woman with 
alarm. But they need not have suffered any concern. Wander- 
ing around it in the dawn, they find that insight — the virtue of 
the Lamj> — has recognized its necessity as an institution, and has 
converted'it, from the insiJe to the outside, into solid silver. The 
Ferryman, too, is not forgotten, but comes out of this new tem- 
ple within a temple in the guise of a Pilot or Helmsman. 

The old woman is in despair. " Among so many miracles, can 
there be nothing done to save my hand ?" Her husband bids her 
bathe in the River, and, on her demurring, continues : " Go and 
do as I advise thee ; all debts are now paid." In this new, happy 
reign of reason, even labor will be exonerated from the buixlen 
laid upon her by others. 

As the rising sun appeared upon the rim of the dome, tbe old 
man stepped between Lily and the Prince, and cried, with a loud 
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voice : " There are three whicli rule on earth : Wisdom, Appear- 
ance, and Strength." At the first word the gold king arose ; at 
the second, the silver; and at the third, the brazen, while the 
mixed king '' very awkwardly plumped down ; " in the new tem- 
ple of the future sham and fraud shall find no place ; they will 
have no power to exercise fear, but will excite only amusement or 
disgust. The Man with the Lamp leads the youth to each of the 
three kings in turn. The first girds him with his sword; the 
second hands him his sceptre ; the third presses an oaken garland 
upon his brow, with the words: "Understand what is highest." 
At this his features kindle, his eyes gleam, and his first word is — 
" Lily ! " At last the true meaning of life lies open before him, 
and body and soul are one. 

" Oh, my friend," he says, turning to the old man, " glorious and 
secure is the kingdom of our fathers ; but thou hast forgotten the 
fourth power, which rules the world earlier, more universally, 
more certainly — the power of love." The old man answers, with 
a smile : " Love does not rule ; but it trains, and that is more" — 
it is the spirit of love, of grace, the feminine element in humanity, 
that aids the individual to progress and development, and it is the 
same principle that actuates modern society and tends to local self- 
government. 

The new-birth of the individual accomplished, the attention is 
naturally directed outward, and it is seen at once that the process 
may also be a general one. The prophecy of the bridge has been 
fulfilled, and a stately structure, upon which people of every sta- 
tion and under every variety of circumstances are seen to be safely 
and pleasantly employed, appears. "Remember the Snake in 
honor," said the Man with the Lamp ; " thou owest her thy life ; 
thy people owe her the bridge, by which those neighboring banks 
are now animated and combined into one land. Those swimming 
and shining jewels, the remains of her sacrificed body, are the piers 
of this royal bridge ; upon these she has built and will maintain 
herself.". 

Four lovely maidens now enter the temple. Three of them we 
recognize as Lily's attendants, who have now returned to her ; in 
her moments of activity, spirit needs no adjuncts, but in her qui- 
escent state thev serve as indexes to her. The fourth hastens to 
the Man with the Lamp, who greets her as his wife, but tells her 
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she is free to choose another husband, if she desires. She will not 
hear of any other, but tells him that he too is grown yonnger. 
And so poetical and practical activity — Keason and Endeavor — 
are joined again in the truest of all marriages. 

The final catastrophe draws near. The Giant is seen stum- 
bling and blundering over the bridge. His presence does not harm, 
but his shadow causes deadly mischief. The new king involunta- 
rily grasps his sword ; but a moment's reflection convinces him 
of its powerlessness, and he looks calmly at his sceptre, then at 
the lamp and rudder of his attendants. " I guess thy thought,'' 
said the Man with the Lamp, " but we and our gifts are powerless 
against this powerful monster." Superstition is only to be cured 
by natural means, and, fortunately, those means are near at hand. 
" The natural sciences," says Goethe, " are so human, so true, that 
I wish every one luck who occupies himself with them. They 
teach us that the greatest, the most mysterious phenomena, take 
place openly, orderly, and simply, unmagically; they must finally 
quench the thirst of poor ignorant man for the dark Extraordinary 
by showing him that the Extraordinary lies so near, so clear, so 
familiar, and so determinately true." 

Now the Hawk, with the mirror, soaring aloft above the dome, 
catches the light of the sun and refiects it upon the group which 
is standing on the altar ; through the knowledge gained of the 
Highest, which his own desire has refiected upon him, man, sur- 
rounded as he is now, and ever should be, by all the good and 
gracious influences which he has drawn to himself, finds his best 
life in a life lived for others. This life may often, must often, be 
lived in solitude — the king and his followers proceed by secret 
passages into his palace — ^but its beneficence shall none the less 
be spread abroad and serve to illuminate all mankind. 

The retiring Flames, wishing to have a little sport before they 
leave, scatter a few gold pieces upon the marble flags as tliey pass, 
and the people press eagerly forward to catch them. There are 
still those who find food for thought in the scriptures of the last 
century, but the time of their greatest usefulness is past. 

" Behold the prophecy 1" There have always been individuals 
for whom it was true ; for the race — ? " The bridge is swarm- 
ing with travellers, and the temple is the most frequented of the 
whole earth." 
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In speaking of philosophy in America, I shoald hardly be called 
on to present any " History of Philosophy " at all, since there is 
nothing that can be distinctively recognized from the intellectual 
side as American philosophy — using the term as we do when we 
speak of the Indian, the Greek, the German, or the English phi- 
losophy. Our countrymen have been the followers of many sys- 
tems, the inventors of none ; for not even the transcendentalism of 
New England can be considered as a distinct American philoso- 
phy, though it comes nearer to that designation than any other. 

Nevertheless, I find it convenient, and even, in a high sense, very 
appropriate, to speak of philosophy in America as passing through 
certain unique and varied historical phases ; only I use the broad 
and noble term Philosophy as indicating the guide of life, the ex- 
ponent and directress of national existence, rather than a certain 
metaphysical insight, fruitful of speculation even when barren of 
results ; such as was censured of old in the Athenians, later in the 
Schoolmen, and, less than a hundred years ago, in the Germans. 
There was a time when Wordsworth could say, and with a mel- 
ancholy portion of truth — 

Alas I what boots the long laborioas quest 
Of moral prudence sought through good and ill f 
• •••••• 

What is it bat a vain and carious skill, 
If sapient Germany mast lie deprest 
Beneath the brutal sword f Her haughty Schools 
Shall blush ; and may not we with sorrow say, 
A few strong instincts and a few plain rales 
Among the herdsmen of the Alps have wrought 
More for mankind at this unhappy day 
Than all the pride of intellect and thought ? 
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Germany has done somethinfi^ to joBtify her sapient and banghty 
schools since the time of Wordsworth and Napoleon; and so 
America, without snch schools, but with a manifest philosophic 
destiny, has gone forward, ever since the landing of our Pilgrim 
Fathers in 1620, to make significant, by practical illustration, cer* 
tain phases of speculative thought and ethical purpose. 

These phases, roughly stated, are : (1) The Puritanic Philoso- 
phy in history from 1620 to 1760, culminating in Edwards; (2) 
The Philanthropic Philosophy in history, from 1760 to 1820, with 
Franklin as its type ; (3) The Negation of Philosophy, from 1820 
to 1850 ; (4) The Ideal or Vital Philosophy, from 1860 onward, 
with Emerson as its best representative. 

These periods, of course, interlock and pass into each other, so 
that it is hard to say when one ends and the next begins ; but, to 
illustrate them, three persons are taken of eminent fame in America 
and throughout the world : Jonathan Edwards (1703-1758), as the 
type of Puritanic thought ; Benjamin Franklin (1706-1790), as 
the type of Philanthropic Realism ; and Ralph Waldo Emerson 
(1803-1882), as the type of Idealism. For the intermediate period 
— between Franklin's and Jefferson's establishment of real pros- 
perity and theoretic freedom and Emerson's epoch of ideal excel- 
lence — I could iind no sufficient personal representative; but anj 
successful politician or popular favorite would serve — one as well 
as the other. This period, like the age immediately following 
adolescence in men, was a vigorous, ungoverned, risky time, from 
which we emerged into the tumult of civil war, and thence, with 
sinews hardened and egotism abated, into the calmer atmosphere 
of assured national life. 

When Canning said of those nascent futilities in the world's 
history — the South American republics — " I called into existence a 
New World to redress the balance of the Old," he used a grandi. 
ose phrase to describe what had been done two centuries before 
by a little band of heretics seceding from England and landing on 
Plymouth Rock. It was Bradford and Winthrop, John Smith and 
John Robinson, and not George IV's eloquent premier, who re- 
dressed the balance of Europe with the rising orb of America. 
And these men, the true planters of our nation, were humble 
Christians and resolute Calvinists, who in their philosophy put 
God firsthand made their religion a thing of daily life. The Puri- 
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tan movement in England meant much, but it signified far more 
in America, where it shaped the permanent foundations of na- 
tional greatness. Its reign there was short — scarcely more than 
twenty years — while here it held sway for more than a century, 
and strongly influenced colonies like New York, Virginia, and 
New Hampshire, where it did not ostensibly prevail, as it did in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. Puritanism — which was Calvin- 
ism witi) English modifications — did in fact what Tacitus said was 
very difficult — it reconciled empire and liberty — the sovereignty ot 
God and the freedom — even the political freedom— of man. It 
exalted the omnipotence of the Deity till men looked in its eyes, 
as Cromwell called them, '^ like poor creeping worms upon the 
earth," and then it raised these depraved and lost creatures to be 
heirs of God and joint heirs with Christ, and the equals of what- 
ever boastful or splendid walked the world. Thus Calvinism gave 
birth to democracy, while Arminianism, the professed creed ot 
liberty, favored inequality and every kind of privilege. " What 
do the Armijiians hold ? " asked an inquirer in Archbishop Laud's 
time. '^ The best bishoprics and deaneries in England," answered 
Dr. Morley, who soon became a bishop himself. Time passed by, 
and in a few years those bishoprics and deaneries had all fallen be- 
fore the sword of Cromwell, that soldier of Calvinism — the leader 
of that army of the Lord which was mighty in England for the 
pulling down of strongholds. " Calvinism," says Fronde, " was 
the spirit that rises in revolt against untruth — the spirit which has 
appeared and reappeared, and in due time will appear again, un- 
less God be a delusion and man be as the beasts that perish ; for 
it is bnt the inflashing upon the conscience of the nature and ori- 
gin of the laws by which mankind are governed." The Puritanic 
philosophy, then, like the stoical, was both ethic and religious; it 
declared the chief end of man to be the love and service of Qod, 
and that this service must be in purity of heart and practical mo- 
rality. I say nothing here of the traditional theology which the 
Puritans held to, and which had lost some of its noblest limbs in 
tlie wrench that tore it from the trunk of the parent church ; but 
in the grand simplicity of its philosophic principle — the immediate 
dependence of the universe on a conscious, wise, loving, and just 
First Cause — Puritanism yields to none of the more attractive sys- 
tems of philosophy. It was in expanding these elements of Cal- 
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▼inism — ^the foreordination, justice, and omnipotence of a personal 
God — iuto the detail of an ecclesiastical system, that Paritanism 
broke down and lost its hold on the world. And that most acnte 
and inflexible of all the Puritans, Jonathan Edwards, coming 
upon the world^s stage just as the Puritanic was yielding to the 
philanthropic spirit, was, of course, thrown into the most pro- 
nounced contrast with the tendency of his times, and thus became 
the clearest manifestation, at least for America, of the Puritanic 
philosophy — in which God was everything, man nothing. In the 
philanthropic philosophy, on the other hand, man's welfare becarae 
everything, and God's glory little or nothing. Edwards was de- 
vout and ascetic — Franklin humane and genial, not to say godless. 
Treating of the religious affections and of their influence on the 
soul, Edwards said, at the age of fourteen, when speaking of the 
comparative excellence of the higher qualities : 

One of the highest ezcellencies is love. As nothing else has a proper 
being but spirits, and as bodies are but the shadow of being, therefore 
the consent of bodies one to another, and the harmony that is amoog 
them is bat the shadow of excellency. The highest excellency, there- 
fore, must be the consent of spirits one to another. And the sweet har- 
mony between the various parts of the universe is only an image of mntual 
love. 

A few years later he wrote : 

I walked abroad alone in a solitary place in my father's pasture, for 
contemplation. And as I was walking there and looking upon the sky 
and clouds there came into my mind so sweet a sense of the glorious ma- 
jesty and grace of God as I know not how to express. . . • After this 
tuy sense of divine things gradually increased, and became more and more 
lively, and had more of that inward sweetness. The appearance of every- 
thing was altered ; there seemed to be, as it were, a calm, sweet cast or 
appearance of divine glory on almost everything. God^s excellency, his 
wisdom, his purity and love seemed to appear in everything : in the sun, 
moon, and stars ; in the clouds and blue sky ; in the grass, flowers, trees ; 
in the water and all nature, which used greatly to fix my mind. I used 
often to sit and view the moon for a long time, and in the day spent much 
time in viewing the clouds and sky, to behold the sweet glory of God in 
these things ; in the mean time singing forth with a low voice my contem- 
plation of the Creator and Redeemer. ... I found, from time to time, 
an inward sweetness that would carry me away in my contemplations. 
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This I know not how to express otherwise than by a calm, sweet abstrac- 
tion of soul from all the concerns of this world ; and sometimes a kind 
of vision, or fixed ideas and imaginations, of being alone in the mountains 
or some solitary wilderness, far from all mankind, sweetly conversing with 
Ohrist, and wrapt and swallowed up in God. 

From this religious intoxication the step was but a short one to 
that view of God which has been made the chief reproach against 
Edwards and his school of Calvinists — men at variance on some 
points with the accepted creed of Calvinism, and more in harmony 
with the earlier Calvinism of St. Augustine, if so Hibernian a dis- 
tinction may be allowed. In describing his religious experiences 
of yonth, as he looked back on them from mature life, Edwards 
once said : 

From my childhood up my mind had been full of objections against 
the doctrine of God's sovereignty, in choosing whom he would to 
eternal life, and rejecting whom he pleased, leaving them eternally to 
perish, and so be everlastingly tormented in hell. It used to appear like 
a horrible doctrine to me. But I remember the time very well, when I 
seemed to be convinced, and fully satisfied as to this sovereignty of God, 
and his justice in thus eternally disposing of man according to his sov- 
ereign pleasure ; but never could I give an account how or by what means 
I was thus convinced. And there has been a wonderful alteration in my 
mind with respect to the doctrine of God*s sovereignty from that day to 
this ; so that I scarce ever have found to much as the rising of an ob- 
jection against it in the most absolute sense — ^in God showing mercy to 
whom he will, and hardening whom he will. God's absolute sovereignty 
and justice, with respect to salvation and damnation, is what my mind 
seems to rest assured of. This doctrine has very often appeared exceed- 
ingly pleasant, bright, and sweet ; absolute sovereignty is what I love to 
ascribe to God. 

If Edwards had been willing to exercise his acute and refining 
intellect in reasoning upon this question, as the greatest of the 
Latin fathers, St. Augustine, did, perhaps he would, by inward 
argument, have reached that conclusion which Augustine so often 
and so painfully reasons out, as in the seventh book of his ^' Con- 
fessions " : 

Whatever is is good ; that evil, whose origin I questioned, has no sub- 
stantial existence — since if it were substance it would be good. For 
either it would be substance incorruptible, and hence a great good, or else 
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a substance corraptible, which could not be corrupted unless it were 
good originally. Therefore I saw, and it was revealed unto me, O God ! 
that Thou hast made all things good ; and that there are really no sub- 
stantial existences which Thou hast not made ; and to Thee evil exists 
not at all ; nor does it exist in thy creation as a whole, since there is noth> 
ing outside of that creation to invade and corrupt the order which Thou 
hast established. In some parts of that creation there are, to be sure, 
some things which appear evil, because they are out of place ; but these 
same apparent evils are in place elsewhere, and there they are good ; and 
in themselves they are good. 

This remarkable passage, the thought of which is found in many 
philosophers, may have been in Emerson's mind when he wrote 
his hazardous poem of ^' Uriel '^ — these verses especially : 

One, with low tones that decide, 
Doubt and reverend use defied ; 
With a look that solved the sphere 
And stirred the devils everywhere, 
He gave his sentiment divine 
Against the being of a line. 
Line in nature is not found. 
Unit and universe are round; 
In vain produced, all rays return, 
Evil will bless and ice will bum. 

I would not say that this abstruse and perilous thought of the nni- 
verse was in the mind of Edwards — ^the range of whose vision 
was so far within that of Augustine and Emerson — thus giving 
the most favorable interpretation that can be put on the shocking 
and damnatory parts of his theology. In defending the doctrine 
of original sin, Edwards, in fact, maintained that Gh>d is not di- 
rectly the author of sin and evil, but only disposes things in his 
universe in such a manner that sin will certainly ensue. Indi- 
rectly, therefore, through his foreknowledge, God is the author of 
evil, to which both Edwards and Augustine at times seem to 
ascribe an eternity of continuance, not quite in harmony with the 
reasoning of both as to the goodness of God and the origin of evil 
In truth, the early dualism of Augustine never seems to have 
been in all respects shaken off, though he contended so stoutly 
again andjagain to refute that Manichean heresy. By refusing to 
give a place, as Origen did, to a general ^' restoration " of fallen 
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angels and loBt human souls, Augustine seems to have allowed in 
practice the heresy he condemned in words — ^that evil is eternal, 
and therefore practically self-existent and a check on God's good- 
ness — ^not merely the antiphonic refrain to the loveliest of songs — 
as he declares it to be in his '* City of God " (Lib. xi, cap. xviii). 

Dr. Kirkland had been a student of theology with Dr. West 
in Edwards's former home at Stockbridge. J)r. West was the au- 
thor in 1772 of an able defence of the great work of Edwards on 
the " Freedom of the Will," which had appeared in 1764. Ed- 
wards died in 1758, and this anecdote by Dr. Kirkland relates to 
a period more than thirty years later. " My father," says Kirk- 
land, '^ sent me to Dr. West's house to study theology. He placed 
in ray hand such books as Edwards's powerful work on ^ Original 
Sin,' and Hopkins's treatise on ' Uoliness,' books which, if I could 
have read them with any belief, would have sent rottenness into 
my bones. They were written with such prodigious power that 
they made me melancholy. I used to go out into the doctor's 
orchard upon that beautiful side-hill, and there I would pick up a 
ripe and blushing apple and look at it ; then I would pluck a 
flower, and observe its beauty and inhale its odor, and say to my- 
self, ' These are beautiful types of the loveliness of God ; I know 
God is benevolent, and I will return to my studies cheered by 
these impressions.' " 

But Dr. Kirkland added : ^^ These tremendous doctrines seemed 
to awaken the deepest emotions of piety in the mind of Dr. West, 
and to impart light and gladness and thankfulness to his inmost 
spirit." For Puritanism had the secret of extracting the sweetest 
honey from the sourest and strongest substances. ^' Scarce any- 
thing," says Edwards, speaking of his early religious life, " scarce 
anything was so sweet to me as thunder and lightning; formerly 
nothing had been so terrible to me." 

It was indeed the noble error of Edwards, as of Augustine — ^his 
master in the spirit, if not in fact< — to approach philosophy too 
exclusively from the side of the received Christian theology. The 
famous book on the *^ Freedom of the Will " was not so much a 
philosophic treatise as a theological polemic aimed at the Armini- 
ans. Edwards wrote to the Scotch minister, Erskiue, in 1749, 
that he ^^ had been endeavoring to bring the late great objections 
and outcries against Calvinistic divinity to the test of the strictest 
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reasoning; and particularly that grand objection that the Calvin- 
istic notions of Ood's moral government are contrary to the com- 
mon sense of mankind." A philosophical work entered upon in a 
spirit so controversial would need to be carried forward magnani- 
mously, and to draw from the deepest fountains of speculative 
truth in order to merit the praise that has been given to Edwards 
on the Will. In trutji, these fountains were hardly accessible to 
Edwards, who knew Plato but partially, and Aristotle hardly ac 
all ; who could not read French ; who was ignorant of the great 
labors of the Schoolmen and the Catholic theologians since Augus- 
tine, and would have, perhaps, despised them had he better known 
them, as Cotton Mather and the Calvinists in general did. " It is 
indeed amasing," wrote Mather, while Edwards was in college, 
^^ to see the &te of the writings that go under the name of Aris- 
totle. First falling into the hands of those who could not read 
them, and yet, for the sake of the famous author, were willing to 
keep them, they were for a long time hid under ground, where 
many of them deserved a lodging ; and from this place of dark- 
ness the torn or worn manuscripts were anon fetched out, and im- 
perfectly and unfaithftilly enough transcribed, and conveyed from 
Athens to Borne. The Saracens by and by got them, and they 
spoke Arabic — the concise and broken style a little suiting them ; 
and even in Africa there were many Aristotelian schools erected. 
When learning revived under Charlemagne, all Europe tnmed 
Aristotelian; yea, in some universities they swore alliance to 
him; and, oh, monstrous! if I am not misinformed, they do in 
some universities at this day. No mortal else ever had such a 
prerogative to govern mankind as this philosopher, who, after the 
prodigious cart-loads of stuff that has been written to explain him, 
yet remains in many other things besides his 'Entelechia' suffi- 
ciently unintelligible, and forever, in almost all things, unprofita- 
ble. Aviceu, after he had read his ^Metaphysics' forty times 
over, and had them all by heart, was forced, after all, to lay them 
aside in despair of ever understanding them." 

This Philistinism of Mather toward Aristotle (which reminds 
one of the mutterings of Mr. Adams the other day against the 
whole study of Greek) was not peculiar to the wilful, witch-hunt- 
ing divine of Boston, but was a common Puritan trait, from which 
Edwards could not escape. The author of an elaborate system of 
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tbeologj for Oalvinistic schools — Bernard Pictet, of Geneva — 
writing in 1696, seven years before Edwards was born, thus speaks 
in his preface, after ridiculing the middle-age Schoolmen : 

Cause enough, then, why our well-instructed Reformers of the Church 
should banish from the reformed churches the whole scholastic theology, 
with its curious, futile; and even blasphemous questions, and give them- 
selves wholly to exegesis of the Word of God ; drawing that theology 
which they taught, not from Lombard's " Sentences," not from Aristotle 
nor Plato, but from the well of Scripture undefiled. I too have abstained 
as much as possible from the barbarous jargon of the Schoolmen. 

The work of Edwards was not *' drawn from the well of Scrip- 
ture undefiled/' nor yet, as are the works of Augustine, continu- 
ally fortified by Scripture texts ; but almost wholly made up of 
the links in a chain of close metaphysical argument, which we 
must admire even when we disown its conclusions. These were 
in some respects but another form of that destructive negative 
criticism first initiated by Locke and Hobbes in England, which, 
in the hands of Hume, had been so effective in unsettling the basis 
of philosophy in the eighteenth centnry, and which, a few years 
later, when Hume's writings became widely known, was to pre- 
pare the way, in Kant's mind, for the new speculative philosophy 
of the nineteenth centnry. To this philosophy Edwards would 
have been logically opposed ; but there was in him a vein of mys- 
tical and transcendental thought, at variance with his own logic, 
which might have led him, had he lived to the age of Mr. Alcott, 
to welcome the work of Kant as opening the way to something 
better than the logical faculty or the gatherings of experience 
<conld prescribe as an ultimate philosophy. 

The Puritans denounced Aristotle and the Schoolmen — but 
what does our Puritan Schoolman, our Father Jonathan of Con- 
necticut, proceed to do at once, in the absence of Plato and Aris- 
totle and the subtile doctors of middle-age Europe ? What but 
set up a school of his own, with a subtle metaphysical treatise or 
two, which his followers have been expounding for more than a 
hundred years? Edwards's "Careful and Strict Inquiry into the 
Modern Prevailing Notion of that Freedom of the Will which is 
£uppc»sed to be essential to Moral Agency, Virtue and Vice, Re- 
tfT^rd aiid Piinishment, Praise and Blame," was published in 
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1754. In this book Edwards did not for an instant disown the 
metaphysical method, bat boldly praised it and called it indispen- 
sable, as the Oatholic Schoolmen had. I do not purpose to enter 
upon the strict chain of metaphysical arguments by which Ed- 
wards maintains his chief proposition — that the human will is not 
free ; nor shall I attempt either to uphold or refute that proposi- 
tion. It is doubtful if more cc^nt reasoning was ever marshalled 
to prove a point against which the nature of man instinctively 
rebels — namely, that we are constrained by necessity to do what 
we feel that we are free to avoid doing. But take notice that he 
displays an activity and subtlety of mind such as no American phi- 
losopher had before shown, and that Edwards was very much in 
the line of the intellectual effort of his day — that is, the first half 
of the eighteenth century. It was upon such reasoning, as well 
as upon their numberless virtues, that the renown of the English 
Berkeley and the French Malebranche was founded ; and it was 
by arguments still more subtle that the Scotchman Hume, con- 
temporary with Eklwards, threw half the civilized world into a 
maze of scepticism until Kant came to their rescue, a few years 
after the death of Edwards. The surprising fact is, that, with 
these remarkable powers of analysis and reasoning, which would 
have made Edwards a match for Hume on his own ground, and 
with this demand of his age to be fed on that sort of food, the Pn- 
ritan minister yet stood resolutely by hb chosen task of preaching 
Christianity as he understood it to the poor Indians of Stockbridge^ 
and the anxious saints and sinners of New England, wherever he 
encountered them. His mission was to save souls, by helping men 
to repent of their sins and be converted ; and to this he devoted 
himself rather than to the calm and leisurely study of philosophy, 
such as in after-years occupied the thoughts of Kant at Konigs- 
berg. It was his zeal, as a preacher, in fact, that led Edwards to 
compose his great work on the Will — as appears by his letters to 
his Scotch correspondent, Erskine, to whom, in 1757, he thus ex- 
plained the connection between the Puritan means of salvation 
and the doctrine of necessity as applied to the will of man : 

The doctrine of a self-determining will, as the gronnd of all moral good 
and evil, tends to prevent any proper exercise of faith in G^d and Christ 
in the affair jof our salvation, as it tends to prevent all dependence upon 
them. For, instead of this, it teaches a kind of absolute independence 
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( 
on all those things that are of chief importance in this affair, onr right- 
eousness depending originally on our own acts, as self-determined. And 
truly in this scheme man is not dependent on God, but God is rather de- 
pendent on man in this affair. Yea, these notions tend effectually to pre- 
vent men^s ever seeking after conversion with any earnestness, and indeed 
they destroy the very nature of conversion itself. 

Of Edwards in the pulpit we have this account from one who 
heard him : 

He carried his notes with him into his desk, and read most that he 
wrote. Still, ho was not confined to them, and, if some thoughts were 
suggested to him while he was preaching which did not occur to him 
when writing, and appeared pertinent, he would deliver them with as 
great propriety and fluency, and often with greater pathos, and attended 
with a more sensibly good effect on his hearers than what he had written. 
While preaching, he customarily stood holding his small manuscript vol* 
ume in his left hand, his elbow resting on the cushion or the Bible, hia 
right arm rarely raised but to turn the leaves, and his person almost mo- 
tionless. His success was not owing to the pictures of fancy or to any 
ostentation of learning or of talents. In his preaching, usually, all was 
plain, familiar, sententious, and practical. 

It was to preaching in the hope of promoting the conversion of 
men that Edwards devoted himself; but his youthful observations 
in natural history show that he might have been another LinnsenSy 
or a naturalist of distinction in some other field, if he had culti- 
vated his talents for observation and scientific discovery. These^ 
like all the intellectual powers of Edwards, were very marked in 
his childhood — and it is rather a pity that he did not take the 
same line of development which Swedenborg did — the eager pur- 
suit of science first, and the promotion of spiritual knowledge 
afterward. In his childhood, perhaps at the age of twelve years^ 
Edwards addressed this letter to some person of distinction in this 
country or in England — to whom is not known — but about the 
year 1716, before Linnaeus was sent from his fatlier^s parsonage to 
a Swedish academy : 

May it please Tour Honor : 

There are some things that I have happily seen of the wondrous way 
of the working of the spider. Although everything belonging to this in- 
sect is admirable, there are some phenomena relating to them more par- 
ticularly wonderful. Everybody that is used to the country knows their 
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marching in the air from one tree to another, sometimea at the distance 
of five or six rods. Nor can one go out in a dewj morning, at the latter 
end of August and the beginning of September, but he shall see multi- 
tudes of webs, made visible by the dew that hangs on them, reaching 
from one tree, branch, and shrub, to another, which webs are commonly 
thought to be made in the night because they appear only in the morn- 
ing ; whereas none of them are made in the night, for these spiders never 
come out in the night when it is dark, as the dew is then falling. But 
these webs may be seen well enough in the daytime, by an observing eye, 
by their reflection in the sunbeams. Especially late in the afternoon may 
these webs, that are between the eye and that part of the horizon that is 
under the sun, be seen very plainly, being advantageously posited to re- 
flect the rays. And the spiders themselves may be very often seen travel- 
ling in the air, from one stage to another among the trees, in a very unac- 
countable manner. But I have often seen that which is much more 
astonishing. In very calm and serene days in the forementioned time 
of the year, standing at some distance behind the end of a house or some 
other opake body, so as just to hide the disk of the sun and keep off his 
dazzling rays, and looking along close by the side of it, I have seen a vast 
multitude of little shining webs and glistening strings brightly reflecting 
the sunbeams, and some of them of great length, and of such a height, 
that one would think they were tacked to the vault of the heavens, and 
would be burned like tow in the sun, and make a very beautiful, pleasing, 
as well as surprising appearance. It is wonderful at what a distance 
these webs may plainly be seen. Some that are at a great distance ap- 
pear (it cannot be less than) several thousand times as big as they ought 
I believe they appear under as great an angle as a body of a foot diame- 
ter ought to do at such a distance, so greatly doth brightness increase 
the apparent bigness of bodies at a distance, as is ^observed of the fixed 
.stars. I 

But that which is most astonishing is, that very often appear at the end 
•of these webs spiders sailing in the air with them, which I have often 
beheld with wonderment and pleasure, and showed to others. And since 
I have seen these things I have been very conversant with spiders, resolv- 
ing, if possible, to find out the mysteries of these their astonishing works. 
And I have been so happy as very frequently to see their manner of work- 
ing : that when a spider would go from one tree to another, or would fly 
in the air, he first lets himself down a little way from the twig he stands 
on by a web ; and then, laying hold of it by his fore-feet, and bearing 
himself by that, puts out a web, which is drawn out of his tail with infinite 
ease in the gently moving air, to what length the spider pleases ; and, if 
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tbe farther end happens to catch by a shrnb or the branch of a tree, the 
spider immediately feels it and fixes the broken end of it to the web by 
which he lots himself down and goes over by that end which he puts out 
of his tail. And this my eyes have innumerable times made mc sure of. 
Now, sir, it is certain that these webs, when they first proceed from the 
spider, are so rare a substance that they are lighter than the air, because 
they will ascend in it (as they will immediately in the calm air), and 
never descend, except driven by a wind ; wherefore 'tis certain. And 'tis, 
as certain that what swims and ascends in the air is lighter than the air^ 
as that what ascends and swims in water is lighter than water. So that 
if we should suppose at any such time, where the air is perfectly calm^ 
this web is so easily drawn out of the spider's tail that if the cud of it be 
once out, barely the levity of it is sufficient to draw it out to any length ; 
wherefore if it don't happen that the end of this web catches by a tree, 
or some other body, till there is so long a web drawn out that its levity 
shall be so great as more than to counterbalance the gravity of the spider, 
or so that the web and the spider, taken together, shall be lighter than 
such a quantity of air as takes up equal space — then, according to the 
universally acknowledged laws of nature, the web and the spider together 
will ascend, and not descend, in the air ; as when a man is at the bottom 
of the water, if he has hold of a piece of timber so great that the wood's 
tendency upward is greater than the man's tendency downward, he, to- 
gether with the wood, will ascend to the surface of the water. And, 
therefore, when the spider perceives that the web is long enough to bear 
him up by its ascending force, he lets go his hold of the fixed web and 
ascends in the air with the floating web. If there be not web more than 
enough just to counterbalance the gravity of the spider, the spider, to- 
gether with the web, will hang in equilihriOy neither ascending nor de- 
scending, otherwise than as the air moves. But if there is so much web 
that its greater levity shall more than equal the greater density of the 
spider, they will ascend till the air is so thin that the spider and web 
together are just of an equal weight with so much air. And in this way, 
sir, I have multitudes of times seen spiders mount away into the air ftrom 
a stick in my hands, with a vast train of this silver web before them ; for, 
if the spider be disturbed upon the stick by the shaking of it, he will 
presently in this manner leave it. And their way of working may very 
distinctly be seen if they are held up in the sun or against a dark door, 
or anything that is black. 

And this, sir, is the way of spiders' going from one tree to {tnother at 
a great distance ; and this is their way of fiying in the air. And, al- 
th6ugh I say I am certain of it, I don't desire that the truth 6f it shall be 
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received npon mj word, though I could bring others to testify to it, to 
whom I ha*e shown it, aod who bave looked on with admiration to tee 
their manner of working. But ever; one's eyes, tliat wiil take the pains 
to observe, will make them as sure of it. Only those that would make 
tbe experiment must take notice that it is not every sort of a spider tliat 
is a flying spider ; for those spiders that keep in houses are a quite differ- 
ent sort, as also those that keep in the ground, and those that keep in 
swamps, in hollow trees, and rotten It^ ; but those spiders that keep on 
branches of trees and shmbs are flying spiders. They delight most in 
walnut-trees, and are that sort of spider that make those curious net-work 
polygonal webs that are so frequent to be seen in the latter end of the 
year. There are more of this sort of spidcn by far than of any other. 

But yet, sir, I am assured that the chief end of this faculty that is 
given them is not their recreation, but their destruction, because their 
destruction is unavoidably tbe effect of it ; and we sttall find nothing 
that is the continual effect of nature but what is of the means by which 
it is brought to pass. But it is impossible but that the greatest part of 
the spiders upon the land should every year be swept into the ocean. 
For these spiders never fly except the weather is fair and the atmosphere 
is dry ; but the atmosphere is never clear, neither in thb nor in any other 
continent, only when the wind blows from the midland parts, and, conse- 
quently, toward the sea. As here in New England the fair weather is 
only when the wind is westerly, tbe land being on that side and the ocean 
on the easterly. And I have never seen any of these spidere flying but 
when they have been hastening directly toward the sea. And the time 
of their flying being so long, even from about the middle of August every 
sunshiny day until about the end of October (though their chief time, as 
1 observed before, is the latter end of August and beginning of Septem- 
icver flying from the sea, bnt always toward it, must 
at last, for it is unreasonable to suppose that they have 
stop themselves when they come near the sea, for then 
hundreds of times as many spiders upon the sea-shore as 
The reason of their flying at that time of year I take to 
,he ground and the trees, the places of their residence in 
 be chilly and uncomfortable. Therefore, when the sun 
m they leave them and mount up in the air, and expand 
sun, and, flying for nothing but their own ease and com- 
;hemBelreB to go that way that they find they can go 
ease and where the wind pleases; and, it being warmth 
y find it cold and laborious flying agiunst the wind, 
leem to use their wings, but just so much as to bear 
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them up, and suffer them to go with the wind. So that, without doubt, 
almost all aerial insects, and also spiders which live upon trees, are, at the 
end of the year, swept away into the sea and buried in the ocean, and 
lea?e nothing behind them but their eggs for a new stock the next year. 

There is in this account of what Parson Edwards's boy had seen 
at his father's manse in East Windsor a happy mixture of fact 
and theory — the latter foreshadowing the deductive metaphysical 
turn of mind which afterward found its highent result in theologi- 
cal treatises. A few years later be began to speculate on the facts 
of consciousness and the laws of thought, and wrote his thoughts 
•down. 

To show the singularly precocious and active mind of Ed- 
wards in its earliest manifestations of speculative thought, let me 
-cite a few of his youthful, even childish, speculations on Being 
and Nothing, and the other metaphysical abstractions that occu- 
pied, without filling, his capacious spirit from the age of thirteen 
to that of thirty. He discourses thus of Being : 

That there should be absolutely Nothing at all is utterly impossible. 
The mind, let it stretch its conceptions ever so far, can never so much as 
bring itself to conceive of a state of perfect Nothing. It puts the mind 
into mere convulsion and confusion to think of such a state ; and it con- 
tradicts the very nature of the soul to think that such a state should be. 
It is the greatest of all contradictions to say that thing should not be. It 
is true, we cannot so distinctly show the contradiction in words, because 
we cannot talk about it without speaking nonsense, and contradicting 
ourselves at every word ; and because Nothing is that whereby we dis- 
tinctly show other particular contradictions. But here we are to run up 
to our first principle, and have no other to explain the nothingness, or not 
being of Nothing, by. Indeed, we can mean nothing else by Nothing but 
a state of absolute contradiction ; and, if any man thinks that he can con- 
ceive well enough how there should be Nothing, I will engage that 
what he means by Nothing is as much Something as anything he ever 
thought of in his life ; and I believe that, if he knew what Nothing was, 
it would be intuitively evident to him that it could not be. Thus we see 
that it is necessary that some being should eternally be. And it is a 
more palpable contradiction still to say that there must be Being some- 
where and not other where, for the words Absolute Nothing and Where 
contradict each other. And, besides, it gives as great a shock to the 
mind to think of pure Nothing being in any one place as it does to think 
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of it in all places ; and it is self-evideDt that there can be Nothing in one 
place as well as another ; and, if there can be in one, there can be in ail. 
So that we see that this Necessary, Eternal Being must be Infinite and 
Omnipresent. 

This Infinite and Omnipresent Being cannot be solid. Let us see how 
contradictory it is to say that an Infinite Being is solid; for solidity 
surely is nothing but resistance to other solidities. Space is this neces- 
sary, eternal, infinite, and omnipresent being. We find that we can, with 
ease, conceive how all other beings should not be. We can remove them 
out of our mind and place some other in the room of them ; but Space is 
the very thing that we can never remove, and conceive of its not being. 
If a man would imagine Space anywhere to be divided, so as there should 
be nothing between the divided parts, there remains Space between, and 
so the man contradicts himself. And it is self-evident, I believe, to everv 
man, that Space is necessary, eternal, infinite, and omnipresent. But I 
had as good speak plain : I have already said as much as that Space is 
Ood. And it is, indeed, clear to me that all the Space there is, not 
proper to body, all the Space there was before the Creation, is God him- 
self; and nobody would in the least pick at it if it were not because of 
the gross conceptions that we have of Space. 

A state of absolute nothing is a state of absolute contradiction. Abso- 
lute nothing is the aggregate of all the contradictions in the world — a 
state wherein there is neither body, nor spirit, nor space, neither empty 
space nor full space, neither little nor great, narrow nor broad, neither 
infinite space nor finite space, not even a mathematical point, neither up 
nor down, neither north nor south (I do not mean as it is with respect to 
the body of the earth, or some other great body), but no contrary points, 
positions, or directions, no such thing as here or there, this way or that 
way, or any way. When we go about to form an idea of perfect Nothing, 
we must shut out all these things ; we must shut out of our minds both 
space that has something in it and space that has nothing in it Wc 
must not allow ourselves to think of the least part of Space, be it ever so 
small. Nor must we suffer our thoughts to take sanctuary in a mathe- 
matical point. When we go to expel Being out of our thoughts, we must 
be careful not to leave empty space in the room of it; and, when we go to 
expel emptyness from our thoughts, we must not think to squeeze it out 
by anything close, hard, and solid ; but we must think of the same that 
the sleeping rocks do dream of^ and not till then shall we get a complete 
idea of Nothing. 

When we go to inquire whether or no there can be absolutely Noth- 
ing, we utter nonsense in so inquiring. Tie stating 6f the question is. 
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nonsense ; because we make a disjunction where there is none. Either 
Being, or Absolute Nothing, is no disjunction ; no more than whether a 
triangle is a triangle, or not a triangle. There is no other way but only 
for there to be existence ; there i^ no such thing as Absolute Nothing. 
There is such a thing as Nothing with respect to this ink and paper ; 
there is such a thing as Nothing with respect to you and me ; there is 
such a thing as Nothing with respect to this globe of earth, and with 
respect to this Universe. There is another way besides these things hav- 
ing existence, but there is no such thing as Nothing with respect to Entity 
or Being, absolutely considered. We do not know what we say if we 
say that we think it possible in itself that there should not be Entity. 

And how doth it grate upon the mind to think that Something should 
be from all eternity, and yet Nothing all the while be conscious of it ? To 
illustrate this : Let us suppose that the World had a being from all 
eternity, and had many great changes and wonderful revolutions, an i all 
the while Nothing knew it, there was no knowledge in the Universe of 
any such thing. How is it possible to bring the mind to imagine this? 
Yea, it is really impossible it should be that anything should exist, and 
Nothing know it. Then you will say. If it be so, it is because Nothing 
has any existence but in consciousness. No, certainly, nowhere else but 
either in created or uncreated consciousness. 

There are passages here which foreshadow the course of Ger- 
man thought a hundred years later, while this next passage on 
" The Place of Mind " might almost have been written by a tran- 
scendentalist of Concord ": 

Plaob of Mind. — ^Our common way of conceiving of what is Spiritual 
is very gross and shadowy and corporeal, with dimensions and figure, 
etc., though it be supposed to be very clear, so that we can see through 
it If we would get a right notion of what is Spiritual, we must think of 
Thought, or Inclination, or Delight. How large is that thing in the 
Mind which they call Thought ? Is Love square or round ? Is the sur- 
ace of Hatred rough or smooth ? Is Joy an inch or a foot in diameter ? 
These are Spiritual things, and why should we then form such a ridicu- 
lous idea of Spirits as to think them so long, so thick, or so wide ; or to 
think there is a necessity of their being square, or round, or some other 
certain figure ? Therefore Spirits cannot be in place in such a sense that 
all, within the given limits, shall be where the Spirit is, and all without 
such a circumscription whether he is or not ; but in this sense only, that 
all created Spirits have clearer and more strongly impressed ideas of 
things in one place than in another, or can produce effects here, and not 
XVII— 27 
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there; and as this place alters, so Spirits move. In Spirits united to 
bodies, the Spirit more strongly perceives things where the body is, and 
can there immediately produce effects ; and in this sense the soul can be 
said to be in the same place where the body is. And this law is that we 
call the Union between soul and body. So the soul may be said to be n» 
the brain ; because ideas, that come by the body immediately, ensue only 
on alterations that are made there, and the soul immediately produces 
effects nowhere else. 

No doubt that all Finite Spirits, united to bodies or not, are thus ta 
place ; that is, that they perceive, or passively receive, ideas only of 
created things, that are in some particular place at a given time. At 
least, a Finite Spirit cannot thus be in all places at a given time equally. 
And doubtless the change of the place, where they perceive most strongly 
and produce effect immediately, is regular and successive ; which is the 
motion of Spirits. 

From what is said above, we learn that the seat of the Soul is not in 
the Brain any otherwise than as to its immediate operations, and the im- 
mediate operation of things on it The Soul may also be said to be in the 
Hearty or the Affections, fur its immediate operations are there also. 
Hence, we learn the propriety of the Scriptures calling the soul the Heart, 
when considered with respect to the Will and the Affections. 

We seem to think in our heads, because most of the ideas of which 
our thoughts are constituted, or about which they are conversant, come 
by the sensories that are in the head, especially the sight and hearing, or 
those ideas of Reflexion that arise from hence ; and partly because we 
feel the effects of thought and study in onr head. 

Seeing the Brain exists only mentally, I therefore acknowledge that I 
speak improperly when I say the Soul is in the Brain only as to its opera- 
tions. For, to speak yet more strictly and abstractedly, ^tis nothing but 
the connection of the Soul with these and those modes of its own ideas, 
or those mental acts of the Deity, seeing the Brain exists only in idea. 
But we have got so far beyond those things for which language was 
chiefly contrived that, unless we use extreme caution, we cannot speak, 
except we speak exceedingly unintelligibly, without literally contradicting 
ourselves. No wonder, therefore, that the high and abstract mysteries of 
the Deity, the prime and most abstract of all beings, imply so many 
seeming contradictions. 

" Indeed " [says Edwards in the same high strain of thought, but in an- 
other connection, amid these speculative meditations], " indeed, the secret 
lies here : that which traly is the Substance of all Bodies is the infinitely 
exact and precise and perfectly stable Idea^ in God*s mind, together with 
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hU stable Will, that the same shall gradually he communicated to us, and 
id other minds according to certain fixed and established Methods and 
Laws J or, in somewhat different language, the infinitely exact and precise 
Divine Idea, together with an answerable, perfectly exact, precise, and stable 
Will, with respect to corresponderit communications to Created Minds, and 
effects on these minds" 

Here, then, we have the purely Platonic doctrine of Ideas, with 
a modification suited to the needs of the New England theology ; 
and it is therefore no wonder to find Edwards citing amid these 
entries in his commonplace book what Dr. Cudworth, the Eng- 
lish Platonist, says in his "Intellectual System," published in 
1678, some thirty years only before Edwards wrote these pages : 

** Plato, in his * Subterranean Cave,' so famously known, and so ele- 
gantly described by bim, supposes men tied with their backs toward the 
Light, placed at a great distance from them, so they could not turn-about 
their heads to it neither, and therefore could see nothing but the shadows 
of certain substances behind them projected from it, which shadows they 
concluded to be the only substances and realities. And when they beard 
the sound made by those bodies that were betwixt the Light and them, 
or their reverberated echoes, they imputed them to those shadows which 
they saw. All this is a description of the state of those men who take 
the Body to be the only Real and Substantial Thing in the world, and to 
do all that is done in it ; and, therefore, often impute Sense, Reason, and 
Understanding to nothing but Blood and Brains in us.'' 

Upon this materialistic view of the mind (that thought is a 
function of matter), so common of late years, Edwards says : 

" It has been a question with some whether or no it was not pos- 
sible with God to the other properties or powers of Matter to add 
that of Thought; whether he could not, if he had pleased, have added 
Thinking and the power of Perception to those other properties of 
Solidity, Mobility, and Gravitation. The question is not here. Whether 
the Matter that now is, without the addition of any new primary prop- 
erty, could not be so contrived and modelled, so attenuated, wrought, 
and moved, as to produce thought ; but whether any Lump of Matter — 
a solid Atom, for instance — is not capable of receiving, by the Almighty 
Power of God, in addition to the rest of its powers, a new power of 
thought. 

" That seems to me quite a different thing from the question, Whether 
Matter can think. For if Thought be in the same place where Matter is, 
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yet if there be no manner of comnianication or dependence between that 
and anything that is materia! — ^that is, any of that collection of properties 
that we call Matter ; if none of those propjerties of Solidity, Extension, 
etc., wherein Materiality consists, which are Matter, or at least whereby 
Matter is Matter, have any manner of influence toward the exerting of 
thought ; and if that thought be no way dependent on Solidity or Mo- 
bility, and they no way help the matter, but Thought could be as well 
without those properties — ^thcn Thought is not properly in Matter, though 
it be in the same place. All the properties that are properly said to be 
in Matter depend on the other properties of Matter, so that they cannot 
be without them. Thus Figure is in Matter : it depends on Solidity and 
Extension ; and so do Motion ; so doth Gravity ; and Extension itself 
depends upon Solidity, for nothing cau be solid except it be extended. 
These ideas have a dependence on one another ; but there is no manner of 
connection between the ideas of Perception and Solidity, or Motion, or 
Gravity. Nor can there be any dependence, for the ideas in their own 
Nature arc independent and alien one to another. And except the prop- 
erty of Thought be included in the properties of Matter, I think it can- 
not properly be said that Matter has Thought." 

Enough, you will cry, of these metaphysical reasonings of the 
New England Puritan — and I will give you no more of them. 
But take notice that they display an activity and subtlety of 
mind such as no American philosopher had before shown, and that 
they were very much in the line of intellectual effort in bis day — 
that is, in the iirst half of the eighteenth century. 

I wish to point out, in closing, what the practical philosophy 
or politico-ethical work of Puritanism was in America, and how 
closely Edwards coincided in time with the vanishing period of 
Puritanic sway. He died in 1758, just as the twenty years' con 
test between New and Old England was about to commence; 
and at that time Puritanism, having done its special work, was 
passing away. It had been a stern and rough nurse about the 
cradle of our infant nation ; but the spirited child, not forsaken of 
Heaven — non sino dia animosus infana — had thriven by contact 
with the harsh conditions of life around him, and most of all bv 
the useful austerity of the Puritan philosophy. In that scheme 
of the world the cardinal points were God and Duty; the State 
was a divine institution, like the Church, and its functions were 
to be sacredly upheld, and undertaken in the fear of God. The 
advantages of such a discipline to a raw people, cast upon these 
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chores amid the freedom-breathing but barbarizing influences of 
a new colony, can scarcely be over-estimated. Puritanism to such 
men was a girdle, not a fetter ; it held them together and made 
them march forward in line, instead of straggling along without 
aim or purpose. But in time the girdle became a chain ; the peo- 
ple began to fret under it and threw it off; and this was the very 
period at which Edwards and Franklin appeared. The one con- 
tended stoutly for the old faith, in all its strictness and with all its 
alarming penalties for sin ; the other, with genial aud prudent 
good nature, sought to introduce a milder sway, more friendly to 
the general development of mankind. Both were powerful forces, 
and had other forces more powerful behind them ; but the time 
had come tor Puritanism to withdraw from the scene, and the 
controversial writings of Edwards furnished the salvo of theologi- 
<;al artillery under cover of which the army of the Puritans fell 
back in good order, leaving the field to Democracy and the phi- 
lanthropists. 



MAN^S FREEDOM IN HIS MORAL NATURE. 



BT BOWLAND O. HAZABD. 



[In the July namber we quoted largely from the first part of Dr. 
Hazard's new book on " Man a Creative First Cause." The following 
extracts are from the second part and the notes of the same work, under 
the general title of "Man in the Sphere of his own Moral Nature a 
Supreme Creative First Cause." — Ed.] 

\A Cognitive Sense includes a Moral Sense.] 

The phenomena of the external are brought within range of our imme- 
diate mental perceptions by means of the external organs of sense. For 
the internal cognitive spontaneity, the main, if not the only, immediate 
in&tramentalities seem to be the attributes (senses ?) of memory and asso- 
ciation, singly and in combination ; but its genesis is often, perhaps al- 
ways, by suggestion from the bodily organs, through the senses or the 
appetites, which much resemble and are closely allied to the senses. The 
sound of a cannon may call up our knowledge of the battle of Waterloo. 
The continual flow of ideas through the mind, singly or in trains or 
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groaps, is to it an exhaustless soarce of knowledge. If the mind ever 
became wholly inactive and oblivious, it could only be aroused and rescued 
from annihilation by some extrinsic agency. Our spontaneous cognitions 
of external objects and contemporaneous changes may be presented by 
the bodily organs of sense in any possible order or combination, and the 
internal phenomena may come into notice in a like manner, though in the 
latter the combinations and the order of succession seem to be more sub- 
ordinated to the associations of experience. 

The cognitive sense seems then to be, as it were, the common terminus 
of the arrangement, organism, or means by which both objective and sub- 
jective phenomena are immediately presented to the mind. These presen- 
tations become the subjects of our judgments, which may also be with or 
without preliminary effort : e, g.^ we perceive at once the difference in the 
size of a pea and an orange, but do not thus perceive the equality of the 
sum of the angle of a triangle to two right angles. 

To illustrate these processes, suppose the four letters/, t, t, a, are put 
before me to form into a word. It may so happen that I will see them at 
first glance in the order fiat, and the thing is done, or I may have to pro- 
ceed tentatively through few or many of the combinations which the let- 
ters admit of. So, too, the internal may accidentally come into view in 
such order that some new relation is immediately apparent and seems like 
a sudden flash illuminating the mind from without, without any agency of 
its own. 

We distinguish the various perceptions of the one cognitive sense, first 
as objective and subjective, and then classify the former as senses of see- 
ing, hearing, etc. ; and, in regard to the latter, we speak of the sense of 
beauty, of order, of justice, honor, shame, etc. When the subject of these 
cognitions, and of the judgments upon thera, spontaneous or otherwise, 
is that of moral right and wrong, they constitute the genetic elements of 
the moral sense. But the mere perception or judgment as to right and 
wrong has of itself no more effect upon the sensibilities than the cog- 
nition that twice five are ten has. It is not till we regard it as practi- 
cally applied in action that it produces any emotion. Such action in 
others, when it is right, elicits our approval or admiration, and, when 
wrong, our censure or indignation ; and in ourselves the triumph of the 
right inspires us with the pleasurable and elevating emotion of victory, while 
the yielding to the temptation to wrong brings with the painful feelings of 
debility self-debasement and dishonor. It is in these emotions of glory 
and of shame thus excited that we find the manifestation or development 
of conscience, which is properly the moral sense, to the sensations of 
which the cognition of right and wrong is only a prerequisite. Xor is it 
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material to the qaality of our action whether these cognitions are true or 
&l8e, for the rnoval virtue of our action all lies in our conforming them to 
our convictions of duty ; and hence, though false convictions may cause 
our actions to be unwise, they do not affect their morality. 

[The Poetic and the Prosaic Mode of discovering and expounding Truth J] 

For the acquisition of knowledge by effort, mind has two distinct 
modes-^-observation and reflection. By the former we note the phe- 
nomena which are cognized by the senses, and by the latter we trace out 
the relations among the ideas — the knowledge — we already have in store, 
and thus obtain new perceptions, new ideas. A large portion of our per- 
ceptions, however acquired, are primarily but imagery of the mind — 
pictures, as it were, of what we have perceived or imagined. In this 
form we will, for convenience, designate them as primitive perceptions or 
ideals. By these terms I especially seek to distinguish these perceptions 
from those which we have associated with words or other signs or repre- 
sentatives of things and ideas* 

There is a somewhat prevalent notion that we can think only in words ; 
hot it is obvious that we can cognize things for which we have no name, 
and can also perceive their relations before we have found any words to 
describe them ; and, in fact, such knowledge or perception generally pre- 
cedes our attempts to describe them. 

These primitive perceptions, or ideals^ are thus independent of the 
words which we use to represent them, and to which they may have a 
separate and prior existence. Even when in a strictly logical verbal pro- 
cess we reach a result in words, it is not fully available till, by a reflex 
action, we get a mental perception of that which those words signify or 
stand in place of. 

Much of our acquired knowledge is of the relations in and between our 
primitive perceptions. 

In the pursuit of truth by reflective effort we have two modes. In 
the first place we may, through our immediate primitive perceptions of 
things which are present, or the mental imagery of things remembered, 
directly note the existing relations among them or their parts without the 
use of words in the process ; or we may substitute words as signs or 
definitions of these primitive perceptions, and then investigate the rela- 
tions among the words so substituted. 

In the difference of these two modes we find the fundamental distinc- 
tion between poetry and prose, the former being the ideal or poetic, and 
the latter the logical or prosaic, method. The poet uses words to pre- 
sent his thoughts, but his charm lies in so using them that the primitive 
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perceptions — ^the imagery of his mind — shall be so transferred and pic* 
tured in that of the recipient as to absorb his attention to the cxclasion 
of the verbal medium. We see the painting without thinking of the 
pigments and the shading by which it is impressed npon as. Every 
reader may experimentally test this distinction. 

If it is well founded, he will find that when any portion of a poem, in- 
stead of thus picturing the thought on his mind, requires him to get at it 
by means of the relations of the terms in which it is presented, there is a 
cesHation or revulsion of all poetic emotion. 

The material universe, which, upon cither the ideal or materialistic hy- 
pothesis, is the thought and imagery of the mind of God directly im- 
pressed on our minds, is the perfect, and perhaps the only perfect, type 
of the poetic mode. 

Poetry, thus depending on this prominence of the primitive percep- 
tions, is the nearest possible approach which language can make to the 
reality which it represents. Assuming that simple observation is common 
to both, these two modes of investigation — the one carried on by means 
of a direct examination of the realities themselves, or mental images of 
them, the other by means of words or other signs substituted for them 
— also present the fundamental and most important, if not the only, dis- 
tinction in our methods of philosophic research and discovery. 

[In the Willy a Persistent Effort to actualize its Ideals is the Consummation 

of Freedom.] 

It follows from these positions that, as regards the moral nature, there 
can be no failure except the failure to will, or to make the proper effort. 
The human mind, with its want, knowledge, and faculty of effort, having 
the power within and from itself to form its creative preconception?, and 
to will their actual realization independently of any other cause or powen 
up to the point of willing^ is, in its own sphere, an independent creative 
first cause. Exterior to itself it may not have the power to execute what 
it wills, it may be frustrated by other external forces, and hence, in the 
external^ the ideal incipient creation may not be consummated by finite 
effort. But as in our moral nature the willing, the persevering effort is 
itself the consummation, there can in it be no such failure ; and the mind 
in it is therefore not only a creative, but a Suprsme Creativk First 
Cause. 

We have, then, between effort in the sphere of the moral nature and in 
that sphere which is external to it this marked difference : that while in 
the external there must be something beyond the effort — ». e., there must 
be that subsequent change which is the object of the effort before the 
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creation is consummated — ^in the sphere of the moral nature the effort for 
the time being is itself the consummation, and thus, if by repetition, 
ideal or actual, made habitual^ becomes a permanent constituent of the 
character which through habitual action will be obvious to others ; will be 
a permanent palpable creation. 

In his internal sphere, then, man has, to the fullest extent, the powers 
in which he is so deficient in the external. In it he can make his incipient 
creations palpable and permanent constituents of his own moral character. 

In this permanent incorporation of them with his moral nature, habit 
has a very important agency. This may be cultivated and its efficiency in- 
creased by intelligent attention, and through it the ideals, the scenic rep- 
resentations which are continually being acted in the theatre within us, 
may be made available in advance of actual experience, for which, as al- 
ready suggested, they serve as a substitute, and with some decided advan- 
tages in their favor. 

In the sphere of its own moral nature, then, whatever the finite mind 
really wills is as immediately and as certainly executed as is the will of 
Omnipotence in its sphere of action, for the willing in such case is itself 
the final accomplishment, the terminal effect, of the creative effort. 

We must here be careful to distinguish between that mere abstract 
judgment, or knowledge, of what is desirable in our moral nature, and the 
want and the effort to attain it. A man may know that it is best for him 
to be pure and noble, and yet, in view of some expected or habitual 
gratification, not only not want to be now pure and noble, but be abso- 
lutely opposed to being made so, even if some external power could and 
would effect it for him. We may, however, remark that, as the moral 
quality of the action lies wholly in the will, and no other being can will 
for him, to be morally good without his own effort is an impossibility ; 
all that any other being can do for him in this respect is to increase his 
knowledge and excite his wants, and thus induce him to put forth his 
own efforts. Even Omnipotence can do no more than this, for making a 
man virtuous without his own voluntary co-operation involves a contradic- 
tion. Tbe increase of virtuous efforts indicates an improvement in the 
character of the cultivated wants and an increase of the knowledge by 
which right action is incited and directed. The influence of such knowl- 
edge and wants, becoming persistent and fixed by habit^ forms, as it were, 
the substance of virtuous character. 

In the sphere of the internal as well as in the external, the last we 
know of our agency in producing change is our effort But in our moral 
nature the effort is itself the consummation. The effort of a man to be 
pare and noble is actually being pure and noble. The virtue in the time 
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of that effort all lies in or in and within the effort, and not in its tuecen or 
failure. It is for the time heing jnstas perfect if no external or no perma- 
nent results follow the effort. If the good efforts are transitory, the moral 
goodness will be equally so, and may be as mere flashes of light upon the 
gloom of a settled moral depravity. 

Nor does the nature of the actual resulting effect make any difference 
to the moral quality of the effort. A man^s intentions may be most virtu- 
ous, and yet the actual consequences of his efforts be most pernicious. 
On the other hand, a man may be as selfish in doing acts in themselves 
beneficent — ^may do good to others with as narrow calculations of per- 
sonal benefit — as in doing those acts which he knows will be most injuri- 
ous to his fellow-men ; and doing such good for selfish ends manifests do 
virtue, whether that end be making money or reaching heaven, and brings 
with it neither the self-approval nor the elevating influences of generous 
self-forgetting or self-sacrificing action. 

A man who is honest only because it is the more gainful would be dis- 
honest if the gains thereby were sufficiently increased. Such honesty 
may indicate that he is intelligent and discreet, but virtue is not reached 
till he acts not from sordid and selfish calculations, but from a sense of 
right and duty. And it is not consummated and established in him till 
he feels the wrong doing as a wound, leaving a blemish on the beanty and 
a stain on the purity of the moral character, the preservation and im- 
provement of which have become his high absorbing interest, and its con- 
struction and ideal contemplation of which he has come to appreciate and 
to value above all other possessions and all possible acquisitions. 

The consequences of a volition my prove that it was unwise, but can 
not affect its moral status. If at the time of the effort one neither did 
nor omitted to do anything in violation of his own perceptions or sense 
of duty, he did no moral wrong, and any subsequent consequences can 
not change the moral nature of the past action. No blame or wrong can 
be imputed to one who did the best he knew. 

[MarCs Supremacy in the Domain of his own Moral Mature indicates it 

as his Especial Sphere of Action.^ 

We have now endeavored to show that the only efficient cause of 
which we have any real knowledge is mind in action, and that there can- 
not be any unintelligent cause whatever. 

That every being endowed with knowledge, feeling, and volition is, 
in virtue of these attributes, a self-active independent power, and in a 
sphere which is commensurate with its knowledge a creative first cause 
therein, freely exerting its powers to modify the future and make it dif- 
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ferent from what it otherwise would be ; and that the future is always the 
composite result of the action of all such intelligent creative beings. 

That in this process of creating the future every such conative bc^ng, 
from the highest to the lowest, acts with equal and perfect freedom, 
though each one — ^by its power to change the conditions to be acted upon, 
or, rather, by such change of the conditions, or otherwise, to change the 
knowledge of all others — may influence the free action of any or all of them, 
and thus cause such free action of others to be different from what but 
for his own action it would have been. 

That every such being has innately the ability to will, t. f., make effort 
which is self-acting; and also the knowledge that by effort it can put in 
action the powers by which it produces changes within or without itself. 

That the only conceivable inducement or motive of such being to effort 
b a desire — a want — ^to modify the future for the gratification of which it 
directs its effort, by means of its knowledge. 

That when such being so directs its effort by means of its innate knowl- 
edge, it is what is called an instinctive effort, but is still a self-directed and, 
consequently, a free effort. 

That when the mode or plan of action is devised by itself, by its own 
preliminary effort, it is a rational action. 

That when, instead of devising a plan for the occasion, we through 
memory adopt one vhich we have previously formed, we have the distin- 
guishing characteristic of habitual action. 

In the instinctive and habitual we act promptly from a plan ready formed 
in the mind, requiring no premeditation as to the mode or plan of action. 

But in all cases our effort is incited by our want, and directed by means 
of our knowledge to the desired end, which, whatever the particular ex- 
citing want, is always to in some way affect the future. In our efforts to 
do this in the sphere external to us, which is the common arena of all in- 
telligent activity, we are liable to be more or less counteracted or frus- 
trated by the efforts of others. In it man is a co-worker with Ood and 
with all other conative beings, and in it can influence the actual flow of 
events only in a degree somewhat proportioned to his limited power and 
knowledge. 

But that in the sphere of man's own moral nature the effort is itself 
the consummation of his creative conceptions, and hence in this sphere 
man is a supreme creative first cause limited in the effects he may then 
produce only by that limit of his knowledge by which his creative pre- 
conceptions are circumscribed. 

And further, that as a man directs his act by means of his knowledge, 
and can morally err only by knowingly willing what is wrong, his hnowl- 
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edge as to ibis iii infallible, and as bis willing is bis own free act, an act 
wbicb no otber being or power can do for him, be is in the spbere of bis 
moral nature a sole creative cause, solely responsible for bis action in it. 

[The Materialistic Hypotheeie not sufficient to account for the Genesis of 

Action or Change,^ 

Tbe advocates of materialistic causation in the outset, as migbt bave 
been anticipated, encounter serious difficulty as to tbe genesis of action or 
cbange. For tbe inauguration of cbange, a self-active power, or cause, is 
essential. We do not differ materially as to tbe problem presented for 
aolutiou. Bain, one of the most able and tborougb expounders of tbe 
materialistic doctrine, says : '' The link between action and feeling for tbe end 
of promoting tbe pleasure of exercise is tbe precise link tbat must exist 
from tbe commencement ; the pleasure results from tbe movement^ and re- 
sponds by sustaining and increasing it Tbe delight thus feeds itself* 
(*^Tbe Emotions and the Will," chap, it, p. 315.) Passing over some of 
tbe many assumptions of this statement, I would inquire bow beg^, or 
whence came, this " commencement " of this " movement,'^* from wbicb re- 
sults tbe pleasure of exercise which responds by sustaining and increasing 
ity and thus feeds itself? In tbe same paragraph, in connection witb such 
muscular exercise^ be speaks of *' spontaneous movements being com- 
menced,'* and after it says, '* We must suppose tbe rise of an accidental 
movement,** and again of ** the random tentatives arising through sponta- 
neity.*' From all this the legitimate inference seems to be tbat be regards 
these movements as commencing without any cause or reason whatever. 
The materialistic theory could reach no farther than this, and here stops 
far abort of tbe generalization by which I have identified these genetic 
instinctive movements witb our subsequent voluntary, rational actions, 
with no generic difference in the actions themselves, but only distin- 
guished by the different manner in wbicb we become possessed of tbe 
knowledge by means of which we direct our efforts to produce such 
movements. 

The advocates of material causation rely much upon physiology to sup- 
port their views, and think they find empirical confirmation of them in 
the phenomena of the nervous system — its material structure of brain, 
spinal column, ganglions, and nerve-centres, with its connecting and per- 
meating nerve-dbres, with nerve currents, similar to the electric, flowing 
through them. This is a very interesting and a very useful branch of 
physiological research, but I fail to see its bearing upon the question as 
to what is the efficient cause, and what its nature and properties. 

Suppose a man is looking at the machinery in a mill, tbe propelling 
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power of which is, as is common, in a separate room. The observer, in 
tracing the source of motion, finds first the main shaft or axis coming 
through the division wall which limits his sight, and upon it a very large 
main or driving wheel, or pulley. This main shaft extending through a 
large portion of the room and having upon it other lesser pulleys, from 
which other motion is communicated by belts to other shafts on cither 
side, and from these, and in some cases directly from the main shaft, the 
motion is communicated by smaller belts to the various machines, and in 
some of these by small cords to each portion of them. In this arrange- 
ment, with its large driving wheel at the head of the main shaft with 
other pulleys on the same, with the belts leading from them and putting 
other shafts on each side in motion, and the smaller belts and cords giv- 
ing motion to each separate machine, and finally, in some, to each minute 
individual part — each particular spindle — we have an apparatus very 
analogous to that of the brain, spinal axis, ganglia, or nervous centres, and 
connecting and permeating fibres of the nervous system ; but no one, by 
any examination of the phenomena, would, in this application and dis- 
tribution of the power to the machinery, learn anything as to the nature 
or kind of power in the adjoining room. He could only learn what it 
could do. He could not even tell whether it was a steam-engine or a 
water-wheel. In view of the results of physical science, its votaries would 
not hesitate to assert that, be it what it may, the iolar heat is one of the 
intermediate agencies of its efficacy, and, if my views are correct, it is at 
least equally certain that in regard to both the mill and the nervous sys- 
tem the genesis of the power is intelligence in action. 

Many of Bain's statements as to the spinal axis, the ganglia, the nerves 
with their nerve-currents and counter-currents passing to and fro in the 
transmission and distribution of power, would require very little change 
in the phraseology to make them pertinent to the shafts, pulleys, and belts 
which constitute the motor apparatus of the mill. 

He says: *^ When the mind is in exercise of its functions, the physical 
accompaniment is the passing and repassing of innumerable streams of 
nervous influence ; '' and, as an inference from this, says : '^ It seems as if toe 
might say, no currents, no mind," (" The Senses and the Intellect,'' 2d 
edition, p. 66.) 

So, too, when the steam-engine, or other motive power, of the mill is 
performing its functions, there is a constant passing and repassing of the 
belts through which its power or influence is distributed and communi- 
cated to the machinery ; but the logical inference in both cases seems to 
be, not that in the absence of these movements there would be no power 
or cause, but simply that when there is no action of the power or cause 
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there is no effect. If the apparatas ceased to move, we could not thence 
conclude that the unseen power had ceased to exist. It might be merelj 
detached, and, with undiminished vigor, still be performing its functions, 
and even with its activity increased, by being rid of the attachments 
which had encumbered and retarded it 

The conclusion of Bain assumes that the '^ passing and repassing '^ — 
the movement — ^is itself the genetic cause to which there is no antecedent 
cause. He thus consistentlj puts it in the same category with those 
*^ accidental movements *' and '* random tentatives *' of which he has be- 
fore spoken. 



NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 



BERTRANDO 8PAVENTA. 

[The following interesting account of the Italian philosopher is trans> 
lated from the columns of the "Gorriere Calabrese," of March 2, 1883, 
by Miss Virginia Champlin for this journal. — ^Ed.] 

Bertrando Spavonta, whose loss we are now deploring, was bom of 
parents in moderate circumstances, in 1817, in Bomba, a small town in 
Abruzzo Chietino. His early education was acquired in the seminary of 
Chieti, where he soon displayed great intelligence, and where, when quite 
young, he became a professor of mathematics and philosophy. He then 
went to teach in the convent of Montecasino, and, after a year or so, went 
to the Cava del Tirrcni, where he taught a long while in the college of the 
Benedictine monks. With his brother Silvio he joined those who 
worked for the political restoration of Italy, and, when they dispersed 
after the deeds of '48, he removed to Turin, where he lived until I860, 
teaching philosophy. In this year he was made Professor of Philosophy 
in the UnWersity of Bologna, where he remained one year, and since 
1862 he has taught theoretical philosophy in the University of Naples. 

Having an eminently comprehensive intellect, he soon saw that a pro- 
found study of philosophy is impos.«ihle without a study of the history 
of philosophy, and, in order to be able to understand the greatest philoso- 
phers in their own idiom, he mastered not only Greek, but modem litera- 
tures — French, English, and especially German. Together with his brother 
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Silvio, who was aJso endowed with a great philosophical mind, he was 
enabled, before 1847, to make a long and serioas study in Naples of Ger- 
man philosophy, and soon became aware that an extraordinary genius had 
appeared in Germany in the beginning of this century — one of those 
geniuses who, like Plato and Aristotle, are seen at long intervals of cen- 
turies. Wc refer to Hegel, who — ^through having systematized and simpli- 
fied all branches of knowledge, through having understood by his own 
thought that of the greatest philosophers prior to him, showing them to 
be like planets more or less elevated, with an especial evidence of posi- 
tive thought — had given the most concrete manifestation of philosophic 
thought and the most inclined to reality and the system of things. Thus 
Spaventa became a follower of Hegel, and remained such to the last 
moments of his life. 

Although wholly devoted to Hegel, he did not neglect the study of 
Italian philosophers, those in the time of the restoration as well as his 
contemporaiies, Galuppi, Rosmini, and Gioberti, and he expended a great - 
part of his activity in demonstrating that the Italian philosophy of the 
Restoration, which was believed to be extinguished on the funeral p3rres 
of our inquirers, changed place and was continued under a freer heaven 
in the history of German philosophy, and that Giordano Bruno, Giulio 
Yanini, Tommaso Campanella, Giambattista Yico were the precursors of 
Spinoza, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. This was the scope of his 
studies of Italian philosophy in the sixteenth century, his essays upon 
Bruno and Campanella, his preludes made in Bologna and Naples, the 
introduction to the lessons of philosophy, his studies on Kant and the 
philosophy of Hegel, on the philosophy of Mamiani, and many other 
essays published from the years 1850 to 1860 in different reviews in Turin. 
Thus, by expounding the doctrines of our greatest men and comparing 
them with the German doctrines, he recovered the thread of our philo- 
sophic tradition in the sixteenth century, and, rather than outwardly 
accept the importation of German philosophy, he proposed to recover the 
tradition lost for a while with us, keeping informed of philosophic pro- 
gress in other countries. Continuing his studies upon Vico, Galuppi, 
Rosmini, and Gioberti, he saw in the first the precursor of transcendent 
psychology, and therefore the founder of the philosophy of history and 
criticism, or transcendent anthropology ; he saw in Galuppi the duality 
of the Ego and non-Ego, like an immediate perception, a unity distinct 
in itself which is knowledge, and from it, from its synthetical unity, 
originally came the ideas, categories, and synthetical judgments a priori. 
In Rosmini he saw transcendental knowledge as an original synthetical 
unity, and the indeterminate being as the most abstract thought and 
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first possibility of all categories. In Gioberti he saw intuition as tbo 
infinite power of knowledge, and hence the unity of the spirit. 

Spaventa, however, did not wish to maintain that the contemporary 
Italian philosophical movement was identical with the German, bat only 
showed a few points of resemblance and noted the great difference 
between them, concluding that the true historical progress was lacking in 
Italy, its thought leaping forward irregularly rather than gradually and 
logically ; and, while Gorman thought is critical and conscious of self, the 
Italian is dogmatic. This he maintained in his first volume on the phi- 
losophy of Gioberti, published in 1 863, and in the other essays on Y ico, 
on Galuppi, and Rosmini. 

Besides this, another argument which kept his mind active for many 
years was the problem of knowledge. We know everjrthing, but is that 
which we know true, or is it merely a suggestive representation, an illu- 
sion or hallucination ? As will be seen, it is the most formidable and at 
the same time the most fundamental problem of science ; it is even the 
problem of science itself, and on its solving or non-solving depends 
whether science shall be or not be. This problem, and the way in which 
it has been put and solved by all philosophers in all times, and the way in 
which contemporary psychologists put and solve it, with the criticism 
which Spaventa made upon it, formed, if we may so express it, his field 
of battle. 

Besides other writings which we have mentioned, and another hook 
entitled " Principles of Philosophy," published in 1867, in which are ex- 
pounded the theory of knowledge and the first part of logic, the do ;trine 
of being, and other memorials published by the Royal Academy of Na- 
ples, Bertrando Spaventa left no other books, but, judging by his always 
active, stirring mind, we are led to suppose that he was ready to publish 
other works of g^reat value. We believe that his brother Silvio will pub- 
ish the manuscripts of the lamented professor, which will contribute 
'toward giving him immortal life in the temple of science. 

N. D. Alfonbo. 
Santa Skvbbiha di Calabria, Februarjf t5y 188S* 

SELECTIONS IN PROSE AND VERSE. 



BT WILLIAM ILLERT CHANNING. 



[From the Gulshan I Raz, the Myatic Rose-Garden of Sa* d ud din Hahmud Shabis- 
tari, born, in the year 1250, near Tabriz.] 

When Absolute Being ban to be indicated, 
Hen use the word ** I " to express it. 
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Behold ! how this drop of water from that sea 
Has associated so many names and forms t 
Mist, doad, rain, dew, claj, 
Plant and animal, and perfect man. 

Hear of me a discourse without ** more ** or " less ** ; 
It is \}j nearness that you become far from yourself. 
A Being is manifested in Not being ; 
There is no obstacle in your way but yourself. 
But reflect well on your own illusory existence ; 
While you are cloaked in this self of yours, 
The world is always as a veil before your eyes ; 
Thence you say, like Satan, ** Who is like unto mef '* 
Thence you say, ** I myself ha?e free Will." 
All these lies and deceptions come from illusive existence. 
How, foolish man I can free Will appertain 
To a person whose essence is nothingness ? 
Seeing that your being is one with not-being, 
Say, whence comes this free Will of yours ? 
A man, whose real existence is not of himself. 
Is neither good nor evil in bis own essence. 
Whom have you seen, in the whole world, 
Who ever once acquired pleasure without pain^ 
Who, in fine, ever attained all his desires. 
Who continued ever at his pitch of perfection ? 
Every man, whose faith is other than predestination, 
Is, according to the Prophet, even as a Gueber. . . . 
The attribution of action?, to t», is imaginary ; 
The attribution itself is but a play and a farce. 
You existed not when your actions were originated ; 
You were appointed to fulfil a certain purpose — 
Id esnUenee^ there is none who works but God. 

How came it, foolish soul ! that from eternity 
This man was to be Muhammad and that Abu Jahl ? 
It becomes Him to ask how and why ; 
Causation is inapplicable to works of God ; 
The honor of Man lies in his being under compulsion 
Not in having a share in free Will. 
Man has nothing whatever of himself, 
Yet God asks him concerning good and evil. 
By the uncaused sovefeign will of the Truth, ' 
By his foreknowledge giving absolute command, 
There was predestined, before poul and body were, 
For every man his appointed work. 
One was obedient for 700,000 years. 
Yet afterward bore the collar of curses on his neck. 



^ This Truth equals God, in western phrase. 

XVII— 28 
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Another, afler his trtDsgression, beheld the pare light ; 

When he repented he obtained the name ** chosen " ; 

And, more manrellous Btill, it was by Satan^s disobedience 

That Adam received mercy and pardon from the Truth, 

Whilst thro* Adam^s sin Satan was cursed. 

O teondfous action of Tfiine^ withoftt how or why I 

Man has no free Will, but is under compulsion. 

Ah, poor creati\re ! $etming to be free and a slave. 

This is no ii\justice, but true foreknowledge and justice — 

This ii< no opposition, but pure mercy and grace. 

He his imprest on you, the law for this cause, 

That he has imparted to you of his essence. 

Since you are impotent in the hands of the truth, 

Abandon and forsake this S^lf of yours. 

In **the All," you will obtain deliverance from Self; 

In ** Truth," you will become rich, Durvesh ! 

Go, soul of your Father! yield yourself to 6od*ft wiU^ 

Resign jour Self to the '\\y\nQ forcordinance t 

What is that sea whosi^ shore is speech. 
What is that pearl which is found in its depths ? 
Being is the sea, speech is the shore ; 
The shells are letters ; the pearls knowledge of the bearC 
Every moment a thousand waves rise out of it, 
Yet it never becomes leis by one drop, 
For every object which you see, of necessity. 
Contains two worlds — form and reality. 
The union of the first is true separation ; 
The other is what endures forever, in Allah. 
And what is pure wine ? It U purification from self I 
O happy moment ! when we shall quit our Seltfes. 
Without faith or reason, or piety or perception. 
Bowed down in the dust, drunken and beside ourselves* 
How are eternal and te^iiporal separate ? 
The one is the world, and the other God. 
The whole world is merely an imaginary thing ; 
It is like one point whirled in a circle. 

Know the world is a mirror, from head to foot ; 
In every atom are a hundred blazing suns. 
If you cleave the heart of one drop of water, 
A hundred pure oceans emerge from it ; 
If you examine closely each grain of dust, 
A thousand Adams may be seen in it 
In its members, a gnat is like an elephant; 
III its qualities, a drop of water like the Nile ! 
The heart of a barleycorn equals a hundred harvesta. 
In the wing of a goat is the ocean of life— 
In the pupil of the eye is heaven. 
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Together are gathered, in the point of the present, 

All cjclcs and seasons — day, month, and year. 

World without beginning is world without end. 

The mission of Jesus falls with the creation of Adam. 

£ach is' ever being clothed and unclothed upon, 

Each is always in motion, yet ever at rest, 

Never beginning and never ending ; 

All the parts of the world are like plants : 

They are single drops of the ocean of life. 

When a wave strikes it the world vanishes away. 

If the sun tarried always in one position, 
And if his shining were aU after one manner, 
None would know that these beams are from him. 
Men of externals have ophthalmia in both eyes, — 
Thinking, — ^Ls passing from the false to the true, 
And seeing the Absolute Whole in the past. 
When a conception is formed in the mind, 
It is, first of all, named Reminiscence. 
Mystery cannot be compact into letters, 
The Red Sea is not contained in a jug. . . . 
I take no reproach to myself for my poor poetry. 
For no poet like Attar is bom in a hundred centuries. 
But all this have I written of my experience, 
And not plagiarized, as a demon, from angels. 
The master of ecstasy alone knows what is ecstasy. 
Abstraction is a condition of good thuiking ; 
It will not be closed by force of logic. 
Moreover, unless divine guidance aids it, 
Verily logic is a mere bondage to forms. 
Like Moses for a reason, cast away that staff, 
Come for a season into the " Valley of Peace.*' 
Hear with faith the call, ** Verily, I am God." 
Forasmuch as the philosopher is bewildered, 
He sees ia things nothing but the contingent — 
From the contingent he seeks to prove the necessary ; 
While his reason goes deep into phenomenal existence, 
His feet are caught in the chain of proofs. 
All things are manifested thro* their likes, 
But the Truth has neither rival nor like. 
A man who relies on far-sighted reason 
Has much bewilderment before him. 
The Divine Essence is freed from where, how, and why. 
Thinking on the essence of the Truth is vain — 
His essence is not manifested thro* His works. 
The whole universe is exposed to view by His light. 
But how is He, exposed to view, in the universe f 
In that place where God*s light is our guide, 
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Wlut room u there for the message of Gabriel ? 

Like as his light bam^ up the Angelo, 

80 it bums up reason from bend to foot. 

What connection has the dost with the pure world ? 

\is perception is impotence to perceire perception. 

What shall I say f since this saying is fine, 

*' A ii^ht night that shineth in a dark day.'* 

Not-l)einar is the mirror of Absolute Being ; 

Therein is i-eflcctet] the shining of the Truth. 

That Unity is exp<»<e»i to view in this Plurality — 

Like as when you count one it becomes many. 

Tho' till numbers have one for their starting-point, 

Ncvertliel/>s, you ncvt»r come to the end of them. 

Not-being is the nnrror — the world the reflection, and man 

Is as the reflected eye of the Unseen Person. 

You are tliat reflected eye, and IJe the light of the eye; 

In that e%e His eve sees His own eve. 

The world is a man, and man is a world. 

What if the corn-;rr;iin of the heart be small, 

It is a station for tlie Lord of both worlds to dwell therein. 

From every point of this concatenated circle 

A thousand fonns are drawn ; 

Every point as it revolves in a circle 

Is now a circle, now a circling circumference — 

Phenomenal bondage holding each one in despair, 

Each is in despair at its particularization from the Whole. 

What is the next world, and what is this world ? 
Say, what is Siwurg, and what mount Kaf ? 
You are asleep, and this vision of yours is a dream ; 
All that vou see tlierebv is an illusion — 
The world ii» yours, and yet you remain indigent ! 
Rtfit not in hondaijc^ in thr prisons of nature ! 
Come forth, and beliold the divine handiwork. 
The moon passes thro' eii;ht-Had-twenty mansions. 
And next she returns opposite to the sun ; 
Then she becomes like to a ci-ooked palm-branch. 
The stars — who arc of the people of perfectioti, 
Wherefore, are they always undergoing the defect of setting? 
Wherefore again is the heart of Heaven fretted with fire? 
What does it desire, that it i* always in a whirl ? 

What meaning attaches to wine, torch, and beauty ? 
What is assumed in being a haunter of taverns ? 
Wine, torch, and beauty are epiphanies of Verity. 
Drink wine that it may set you free from yourself, 
Drink wine, and rid yourself of coldness of heart, 
For a drunkard is better than the Self-righteous. 
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The whole univeree is as his wine-house, 

The heart of every atom as his wine-cup. 

Reason is drunken, angets drunken, soul drunken ! 

I and you are higher than body or soul. 

Straightway lift yourself above time and space — 

Quit the world, and be yourself a world for yourself. 

The prophet as a sun, the saint as a moon, 

Is set over against him, in that point, *' I am with God." 

He is a perfect man who in all perfection 

Does the work of a slave, in spite of his " lordliness." 

He finds eternal life after dying to self. 

He makes the law his upper garment. 

He comprehends both infidelity and faith. 

Overshadowed beneath the canopy of Divine Epiphanies ! 

Until you utterly gamble away yourself, 

How can your prayer be true prayer ? 

It is not strange that the motes of dust have hope, 

And desire for the sun^s light and heat. . . . 

He thit is bom blind believes not what you say of colors. 

Reason cannot see the state of the world to come. 

Your self is a copy made in the image of God ; 

Seek in yourself all that you desire to know. 

You say the word " I,*' in every connection, 

Indicates the reasonable soul of man ; 

Go, master ! and know well your " self," 

For fatness does not resemble an empty tumor. . . . 

By the imaginary line of the ^of the " He '* 

Are produced two eyes at the time he looks forth. 

Know now how the perfect man is produced 
From the time he is first engendered. 
He is produced at first as inanimate matter; 
Next, by the added spirit, he is made pentient, 
And accepts the motive powers from the Almighty ; 
Next, he is made lord of will by '* the truth ** ; 
The knower is he that knows Very Being," 
He that witnesses Absolute Being. 
And being such as his own, he gambles clean'away. 
Your being is nought but thorns and weeds ; 
Cast it all clean away from you. 
Go, sweep out the'charobcr of your heart ; 
Make it ready to be the dwelling-place of the^Beloved. 
When you have carded " self" as cotton. 
Take out the cotton of your illusion from your ears, 
Hearken to the call of the One^ the Almighty, 
Why are you tarrying for the last day? 
Gome into " the Valley of Peace," for, straightway, 
The bush will say to you, " Verily, I am Allah." 
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Ererj man whose heart U free from doubt 
Knows for a snretj there is no being but One. 
Saying ** I am " belongs onlr to ''the Truth/* 

Since I am limited to mj own proper self, 
I know not what is this shadow of me ; 
In fine, how can not-being be joined with being ; 
The two, light and darkness, cannot be united. 
Like the past, the future month and year exist not ; 
What is there but this one point of the present ? 
Time is one imaginary point, and that ever passing away ; 
Ton have named it the fleeting river. 
There is none other in this desert but only I — 
Tell me, what is this echo and noise ? 
Accidents are fleeting, substance is composed of them ; 
Say, how does it exist, or where is this compound ? 
When the contingent wipes off the dust of contingency, 
Nothing remains save Necessary Being. 
What connection has the dust with the Lord of Lords ? 
What, then, is matter but absolute nonentity, 
Wherein is demonstrated form ? 
Phenomenal objects are mere imaginary things — 
The mist is raised up out of the sea. 
Pure spirit returns to spirit, dust to dust ; 
In a moment this world passes awaj. 
When the reasonable soul, as a light, enters the body, 
There is produced a fair and brilliant form. 
While you are cloaked in this self of yours. 
The world is always as a Teil before your eyes. 
soul of my brother I hearken to my counsel ! 
With heart and thought strive for the knowledge of the faith ; 
If you desire the angel, cai<t out the dog ; 
Go, cleanse the face of the tablets of thy heart. 
That an angel may make his abode with you. 
All the virtues lie in the mean, 
Which is alike removed from excess and defect ; 
I The mean is as the narrow way : 

On either side yawns Heirs bottomless pit. 

The knotted girdle is the emblem of obedience; 

With the horse of knowledge, and the bat of obedience, 

Bear off from the field the ball of good fortune. 

Your Self is a copy made in the image of God ; 

Seek in your Self all that you desire to find. 

The principles of a good character are equity ; 

And, thereafter, wisdom, temperance, and courage. 

Beneath each number is hidden a mystery ; 

For this cause has hell teven gates. 

The world is the dowry given to man by the Univerfal Soul 
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What is this beauty, in the charm of a fair face f 
It is not merely earthly beauty. Say, what is it? 

Of everything in the world, above and below, 
An exemplar is set forth in your soul and body ; 
Like you, the world is a specific person ; 
You are to it a soul, and it is a body to you. . . . 
Your body is as earth, your soul is as heaven, 
Your senses as stars, your mind as the dun, 
Your bones are as the mountains, for they are hard. 
Your hair as plants, and your limbs as trees. 
Contingency is creation bom again, in a new creation, 
Tho* the duration of its life seems long. 
Whatever action once proceeds from you, 
If you repeat it several times you become master of it. 
All man's ingrained actions and sayings 
Will be made manifest at the last day. 
Everything in its own truth is beautiful, 
now can the mvstcries beheld in ecstatic yision 
Be interpreted by spoken words ? 
When mystics treat of these mysteries, 
They interpret them by types. 
For objects of sense are as shadows of that world — 
T/i£ wwe man has regard to arudogy. 
Ask not of me tlie story of the knotted curl ; 
It is a chain leading mad lovers captive. 
I know not if His mole is the reflection of my heart 
I have looked and seen the origin of everything. 
Knowledge is as a father, practice as a mother. . . . 
If you consort with the base, you become an animal ; 
Ail men have fallen on evil days. 
The whole condition of the world is upset. 
Did ever on& learn knowledge from the dead ? 
Was ever the lanop lighted from ashes ? 
If you strive to be a true nature, abandon form. 
In Christianity, the end I see is purification from idf. 
Set your face toward the Truth, forsake relations. 
From gold and woman comes naught save store of pain ; 
Abandon them, as Jesus abandoned Mary. 

From that rose-garden I have plucked this posy, 
Which I have named the " mystic Rose-garden." 
Therein the tongues of the lilies are all vocal. 
The eyes of the narcissus are all far-seeing. 
Seek not with captious heart to find blemishes, 
For then the roses will turn to thorns in your eyes. 
Abandon study, to be seen and heard of men ; 
Cast off the Dervish cloak, bind on the Magian girdle. 
If you are a man, give your heart to manliness. 
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What a minstrel \b he who by one sweet melody 

Burns up the garners of a thousand devotees ! . 

That fair idol entered my door at early mom ; 

By his look, the secret chamb >r of my soul was illumined. 

The One (Ahad) was made manifest in the mim > of Ahmad. 
In this circuit, the first emanation became the last ; 
A single mim divides Ahad from A/unad; 
The trorld is immrrscd in thai one mim. 
In Adam were manifested reason and discernment, 
Wlicrehy he perceived the principle of al) things. 
When he b<»held himself a hpecific person, 
He thought witiiin himself, " What am 1 y " 
From part to whole, he made a transit, 
And then'^e returned again to the world. 
He saw that tlie world \^ an imaginary thing. 
Like as one^ diffui^ed thro' manif numbers — 
What am I ? tell me what '*y" means — 
What is the meaning of travel into yourself? 
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A Fragment on PoLincAL Education. By George Whale. London, 1882. 
Conversations on Philosophy. By Mise Hanpley. London, 1883. 

Thoe two little books may be taken as a sort of fir:it fruitxS of the London Aristote- 
ian Society for the Syntomatic Study of Philosophy, of whi;*h the authors are members. 
Mr. Whale chiefly occupies his pages with an earnest recommendation of the study of 
History and Political Economy as a main part of the ** closet " discipline and furniture 
of the citizen, ** slowly learning to look at public questions without party animosity." 
To theie he would add the practice of discussion and local government, and as much 
wider culture of the humanities as possible. In such training of the individual elements 
he finds the safeguard of the democratic organism. In his treatment of History, ht 
rises to the philosophical conception of its continuity and organic wholeness, finding a 
biography for the race, which is not merely the mechanical and external combination 
of individual biographies. As to Political Er^onoiny, his mind is open to the fact that 
it is, after all, but an artificial kind of science, like heraldry, dealing with conventions 
and arrang<*mcnts that are pa^^sing away before our eyes, yet possessicg a provisiona 
use as " preparing the way for the sociologist of the future." 

Miss Handlcy's "First Lessons on Philosophy " ofTcrs itself as an introduction to 

' Mim, the forty grades of emanation, from universal reason down to man. 
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metaphjsic and logic for beginner^, and may be characterized almost in one word as a 
very cordial and naive glance at Dr. Shadworth H. Hodgson's " Idealogy/* The treat- 
ment of the Master's doctrines by his disciples is thoroughly genial and simple, and has 
the distinction of great earnestness. If sometimes the zeal displayed is not entirely 
according to knowledge, yet, on the whole, the book may be recommended to those wha 
only want a bird's-eye view of the Hodgsonian system, and do not look for any criticism 
or reconstruction. The author is content with a *^ metaphysic " which merely analyzes 
the phenomena of the empirical ego, and, while seeking affiliations in some uncertain 
way with Kant, repudiates the irarucendcrUal method. The " pure " or productive Uni- 
versal Reason appears to be quite unknown to her. *' The EffOy or subject, b only a re- 
mote object of consciousness, just as a house or a tree is ! " Philosophy has nothing to 
do with " genesis '' in any sense. Its problem is not the construction of Nature or ex- 
perience, but simply the analysis and reconstruction of experience by individual minds. 
This is very much like ordinary English empirical psychology baptized into the name 
of metaphysic. So far as it goes, it is subtle and excellent in many ways, but it is not 
Philosophy, as this has been understood by Kant and his successors. J. B.-G. 

Nature and Thought : an Introduction to a Natural Philosophy. By St. Georob 
MiYART. London, 1882. 

A Natural Theology would be a better title for the book, which leaves on one's mind 
the general impression that he has been perusing an interesting and ingenious survival 
of the apologies of the eighteenth century with a slight nuance of nineteenth-century 
diiTerence, but not quite enough to remove the appearance of anachronism. 

At one time the able author presents to the reader the picture of a distinguished 
modem roan of science unhappily laboring to do marvels for ecclesiastical Christianity, 
or Catholic theology, in the heavy mediaeval mail armor of scholastic realism, while at 
another, when he is reviving ante-Kantian positions and ignoring rather than meeting 
Kantian criticism, he cleverly assumes the rdle of a metaphysical Rip-van-Winkleism 
that has been asleep for a hundred years and more, and has only just had time since 
awaking to glance through a short history of modern philosophy and take a cursory 
view of the Darwinian and evolutionary movement in science. His attitude toward 
Darwinians and Agnostics is frequently that of a special pleader wlio, having little or 
no case, resorts to virtuous indignation verging on abuse. Take, for example, this 
little bit of the dialogue between " F " — the man of straw set up to hz converted, a 
mild youth with a genius for making tremendous admissions and nu'ively misrepresent- 
ing his own positions, who, on the eve of marriage, is in haste to find a theology befit- 
ting a husband and father — and " M," the Hotspur of church-philosophy, his guide and 
friend. " I have no patience with the wilful folly of such perverse sophists." " F. 
You seem to be quite warm on this subject!'' " M. The indignation of any roan who 
values human reason may well be excited by sophists who make use of exceptional 
mental gifts for the purpos? of disparaging and virtually denying the assistance (!) of 
that wonderful and admirable human intellect which they insult and blaspheme." **F. 
I thought it was rather the Darwinian belief about man about which you were indig- 
nant?" *'M. And with good reason, seeing the consequences which will sooner or 
later inevitably flow from it, and which are as pernicious as irrational." As one conse- 
quence, truth, justice, and religion arc to cea<:e to claim the sympathy and obedience of 
the emancipated followers of reason (p. 175). "Consequence" is the refrain of the 
book, whose main feature is, perhaps, that it aims much more at edification than at 
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enlightenment — a characteristic which finds its expUination in the fact that Mr. Mirart 
has been deeply impressed by reading Mr. Balfour^s " Defence of Philosophic Doubt," and 
similar recent works, with concern for the chaos of opinion and speculation in England, 
and is bent on resolving the discords and leading the way to satisfaction, rest, and re»o- 
lute activity. This ardor for resolution is rather alarming. We see the Churdi, in the 
P'^rson of her champion, falling back and intrenching herself in what positions remain 
tenable, and yet, evidently, only retiring the better to spring forward again, as may be 
seen in the author s delicately insinuated approval of asceticism and recommendation of 
strenuous and absorbing worship and service of a preter-human object, which would 
either be an inhuman distraction and interruption, or simply a wrongly named concen- 
tration by wrong methods on an ideal of humanity, to be better served by a harmoni- 
ous infinity of detailed acts of brotherliness and human loving kindness, and by the 
social oi*ganized pursuit of every natural perfection of man, in which the religion of the 
body will have a just place. J. B.-G. 
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